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A; REVIEW: OF THE: WORLD 


HAS PRESIDENT WILSON “MADE 
iGOOD” AT THE PEACE CONFERENCE? 


ELEASED, by the cessation of the fighting, from 

the obligation felt by most of us to give loyal 
support to the President in time of war, the political 
opponents of Mr. Wilson have been indulging of late in 
an orgy of criticism. His presence at the Versailles con- 
ference is resented. The men he has associated with him 
there are disparaged. His speeches are referred to as 
rhetorical and visionary. His.achievements in such mat- 
ters as the League of Nations, the settlement of the 
Russian problem, the Freedom of the Seas, and the dis- 
position of the German colonies, are either belittled or 
viewed with alarm. This critical disposition is not very 
wide-spread or general, but as far as it goes it is intense 
and sweeping, and it extends occasionally to caustic 
criticism of the whole course thus far of the Peace 
Conference itself. The first item in the indictment 
against the President is that he no longer represents 
the will of the American people.and is doing, or trying 
to do, things for which he has no mandate either from 
the people or from Congress. For instance, the Provi- 
dence Journal (Rep.), referring.to his statement at 
Manchester, that the United States “will join no com- 
bination of power which is not a combination of us all,” 
asks: “How did he know what the United States will 
or will not do?” Referring to his statement at Paris, 
speaking of the League of Nations, that the people of 
this country expect their leaders to be their servants 
and to have no choice but to obey their mandates, the 
same journal asks: “What does Mr. Wilson mean when 
he talks like that? When have the people of the United 
States ever given him and his fellow delegates at Paris 
a mandate on the League of Nations?” His trip to 
Europe the same paper terms “a fantastic adventure” 
and the polic as advanced there seem to it “as a 
whole theoretica! and impracticable.” The N. Y. Eve- 
ning Sun (Rep ts that he went to Europe “as the 


Various Views in America as 
to the Part He Has Played 
in Re- Making the World 


self-constituted brain and voice of the country,” and, in 
doing so, “has not so much assumed a responsibility as 
taken a chance.” The Lowell Courier-Citizen (Rep.) 
thinks, or professes to think, that the autocracy of the 
Kaiser pales before that of the President. It says: 


“Without the slightest instruction from his people—he 
being confessedly a mere servant and not the sovereign— 
he has assumed to go to Europe and direct practically 
single-handed the making of a peace. Nothing more stun- 
ningly autocratic was ever attempted by the German Kaiser 
at his proudest and most arrogant pitch than what his fol- 
lowers appear to demand. What he is to do may be wise 
or not—but it is at all events to be done by Mr. Wilson 
alone and unaided, uninstructed and untrammeled, prating 
about ‘inexorable instructions’ which he dare not disobey, 
yet as completely devoid of instructions from the people of 
the United States as the Man in the Moon is! That’s going 


ha 


some. 





Has the President the Majority 
° Support of the Nation? 


OME of the most vehement criticism has found voice 
in Congress—on the Republican side. Senator Sher- 
man, whose skill in vituperation rivals that once pos- 
sessed by Senator Ingalls, finds that self-government has 
disappeared from the American Republic. Nothing but 
the “grossest egotism,” we are told, took the President 
to the Peace Congress, and while he is away pandering 
to European audiences and seeking the limelight, this 
country drifts into chaos and old night. The Senator’s 
words are: 


“Our country hovers on the borderland between peace 
and war. Some of our soldiers fight in the far north of 
Russia, under the Arctic circle, and others shovel coal and 
do day-labor in French camps across the sea. While they 
risk their lives and endure hardships in alien lands our 
President spends nine weeks in ceremony, banquets, and 
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LOOKS AS THO SOMEBODY WOULD HAVE TO 
AND WALK 


—Ding in New York Tribune 








GET OFF 


visitings with kings, the powerful of the earth, in endless 
stately palaver. It is the old story of magnificence and 
misery,.of splendor and suffering, of selfishness and sacri- 
fice. While he coins new phrases and chases infinite ab- 
stractions in the empyrean heights of impossible human 
yearnings, the American nation drifts. 

“We drift in Russia. We drift in Mexico. 
the brink of war and peace. 
struction.” 


We drift on 
We drift on industrial recon- 


Senator Harding is another critic. He asserts that the 
President frowned on a plan for reconstruction pre- 
sented to the Senate six months ago and then left for 
Europe without presenting his own plan. It was an- 
other Republican Senator — Cummins — who replied to 
this, saying that the President’s proposal for a commis- 
sion had been presented to the Senate and, together with 
a similar proposal from Senator Weeks, had been re- 
ferred to the Judiciary Committee, and by it to a sub- 
committee, and “there they have remairfed without at- 
tention or action,” the sub-committee not even having 
had a meeting for three or four weeks. To the charge 
that the President no longer represents majority opinion 
in this country, inasmuch as the Republicans in the late 
Congressional elections polled 1,047,569 more votes than 
the Democrats, the Brooklyn Eagle replies that he “has 
the proudest and most overwhelming sanction from this 
people that any President ever had in our history.” In 
his first term he was a minority President, but after four 
years he was reelected by a vote that was larger by 
1,600,000 than any other candidate ever received. In 
the recent Congressional elections, the Eagle claims, 
“not a man who had openly antagonized Wilson, 
whether he were a Republican or Democrat, got popular 
favor.” Within his constitutional powers, it insists, he 
speaks “for a vast majority of Americans.” 








The President Has Played Hi; 
Cards Masterfully. 

HAT the criticism of the President is having y 

effect on the other side of the sea is acknowledgy 
by Norman Hapgood, who has recently returned fron 
Europe. A month ago, he says, there was much di. 
couragement among our representatives in Paris fp 
cause of the lack of audible support in this country, 
The situation, Mr. Hapgood thinks, has improved sing 
then, but it is still true that the President is “getting 
much more enthusiastic support from the populace iy 
other countries than he is getting from his own public” 
Yet, according to Charles H. Grasty (former owner of 
the St. Paul Pioneer Press), the President “has played 
his cards with consummate style” in Paris. Mr. Grasty 
adds in the N. Y. Times: 


“He is out to gain a stupendous reform in world methods 
and nothing less will satisfy him. There is nobody in the 
Conference who sincerely wants to go the whole distance 
with him. He stands alone. But he is strong in himself 
and in the power of his great country. His ideas are 
definite and clean-cut. He possesses the highest gifts of 
mind and speech. There is no end to his energy, patience 
and wisdom. . . . Those of us who have watched develop. 
ments from the inside and sympathetically feel that Wilson 
has handled his cause masterfully. If he fails it will not 
be because of bad management or faulty leadership.” 





Another experienced journalist, A. G. Gardiner, a Brit- 
isher, writes, in the London Daily News, in a similar 
strain. He speaks of the President’s “remarkable in- 
fluence” in the peace negotiations, and says: 


“His serene and powerful personality is pervading the 
atmosphere of negotiation with the spirit of wisdom and 
urbanity and is providing a solvent for all sorts of difficul- 
ties. He has in a rare degree the faculty of winning the 
heart, as well as of convincing the mind, and the detachment 
of America from the old European tangle and its freedom 


PARIS 
ConPEeneNnc’e 


ANOTHER LONG-RANGE BOMBARDMENT 
—Kirby in New York World 
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RECEPTION 


from any suspicion of self-interest adds to the weight of 
his personal influence. 

“T have reason to know that his departure for America 
on urgent Congressional business in March is a subject of 
sincere regret in British circles, and that his return is 
anxiously hoped for.” 


Millions are Burning Candles in 
Cathedrals to Wilson’s Name. 

But this is very far from being the case of a prophet 

without honor save in his own country. Even in 
the Republican press are heard voices of protest against 
the criticism launched against the President in Wash- 
ington. The Des Moines Register thinks that “a most 
astonishing delusion” has seized on the Republican 
leaders who are making this criticism. “What the 
American delegation is proposing at Versailles,” says 
the Register (Rep.), “is the greatest thing the world 
has ever had proposed since governments were formed,” 
and a Republican leadership that can not understand 
that “will never win a national campaign.” President 
Wilson, it goes on to say, is not sitting at Versailles as 
a Democrat but as the representative of the American 
people, and “with world interests in the balance, with 
everything America has fought for in this war still to 
be won, with the President taking a great leadership for 
world democracy, to make mere opposition to Wilson 
atest of Republicanism as tho the real matter of interest 
was who should hold the offices next year, is to make 
one of those blunders Talleyrand defined as worse than 
crimes.” Another Republican paper—the Topeka Capi- 
tal—sounds a note of warning against partisan opposi- 
tion. It says of Mr. Wilson’s course in Europe: “The 
Allied governments were against Wilson’s program. It 
was too ingenuous. He confronted them with their 
people. Millions of the people are burning candles to 
his name and success before the altars of the cathedrals 
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HIS VALENTINE—THE “WHITE HAND” WARNING 
—Bushnell for Central News Association 


OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS PLAN 
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of Europe.” Still another journal of Republican pro- 
clivities, the Chicago Evening Post, defends the Presi- 
dent and castigates Congress as follows: 


“When the President went to Europe he left Congress 
a carte blanche to deal with domestic matters. It has had 


“WHERE’S THAT PEACE CONFERENCE?” 
—Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


two months of opportunity to prove its capacity. Now the 
cry is going up that the President must come back and tell 
it what to do. 

“There is no leadership in Congress. No constructive, 
hopeful voice is raised. No important issue is handled with 
courage and intelligence. 

“The Democrats are drifting because their responsibility 
nears an end. But the Republicans, to whom the majority 
passes in little more than a month, are equally without 
definiteness of program. Their policy seems to be one of 
objection and negation. All they can do is froth and fret 
and fume.” 


Why Europe’s Affairs are Still 
of Interest to Us. 


A LARGE part of the alarm occasioned in this coun- 

try by the course of events in Paris and of the 
criticismi of the President so far as such criticism seems 
to be sincere rather than personal and partisan, arises 
from the prospect that the United States may be drawn 
too far into the cauldron of European politics. The 


. general plans for a League of Nations, as far as 


they have emerged, has caused much of this alarm and 
the proposed operation of this League by which the 
United States may become the “mandatary” of the 
League for Constantinople, Palestine, Mesopotamia, 
Armenia and a few German colonies, has intensified 
that alarm. The question is how far our participation 
in the war obligates us, as a matter of duty and honor, 
to stand by and help in the salvaging work. Senator 
Poindexter, for one, calls for the extrication of the 
United States as speedily as possible from European 
politics. Our interests, he holds, are wholly on this 
side of the sea. But the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York City issues a document showing that the 
aggregate of foreign loans made by this country and 
outstanding on the first day of this year was $9,483,- 
327,330, and of this amount $8,688,104,150 consists of 
loans made to Europe. Naturally we have some interest 
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COMPETITION! 
—Ireland in Columbus Dispatch 













THE ANXIOUS SURVIVORS 





—Kirby in New York World 





in the countries owing us this stupendous amount. The 
St. Paul Pioneer Press sees in the Senator’s advice a 
strange similarity to that of the pro-Huns and pacifists 
urging us, even after the Lusitania was sunk, to keep 
out of the war because it was a European affair that 
did not interest us. Mr. James M. Beck, in a ringing 
address before the Bar Association in New York City 
last month, called on the Peace Conference to put aside 
at this time all such problems as the League of Nations 
and wait for five years before endeavoring to solve 
them. “If only one voice,” he cried, “would ring out 
in Paris at the conference: ‘Let us do what is practical 
now. Let us put aside those visionary problems. Let 
us try to do what is now possible.’”” But Mr. Beck did 
not explain what is to happen to Poland (already fight- 
ing on three fronts) during these five years, or how 
the dismembered parts of what used to be the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire are to adjust themselves, or what 
is to happen to Constantinople, Arabia, Mesopotamia, 
and the other membra disjecta of what used to be the 
Turkish Empire, or how the German colonies are to 
be disposed of, during the five years that he wishes us to 
wait before considering the formation of a League. 


Does a League of Nations Mean 
a Sacrifice of Sovereignty? 


‘* AMERICA did not enter the war without intending 

to see it through,” says the Richmond Times- 
Dispatch. “If we thought we had no vital interest in 
the settlement of the war and in the enforcement of that 
settlement, then we had no business in it at all.” “The 
conference can not adjourn after completing what seems 
to be its work,” says the Indianapolis News, “without 
leaving behind some authority to represent it and carry 
out its will.” The opponents of a League of Nations 
seem to the St. Louis Globe - Democrat to be arguing 
against an accomplished fact. It was accomplished 


when the conference, without a dissenting voice, de- 
clared that the creation of a League is “essential.” 
“The nations,” it goes on to say, “have learned in the 
trials of a colossal agony that there are duties and 
obligations that extend beyond their frontiers, and that 
only by international cooperation can war be held in 
check and the welfare of the world be really advanced.” 
These views seem to meet with growing approval, es- 
pecially in the western States, where the most opposi- 
tion to our participation in a League was looked for. 
“The peace conference,” says the Portland Oregonian, 
“will blight the hopes of the most sincere lovers of peace 
if it does not form a workable league of nations to keep 
the peace.” “If any party,” says the Nebraska State 
Journal, “were to elect to go before the country in 1920 
to advocate the rejection of a peace treaty because of 
its inclusion of a reasonable League of Nations arrange- 
ment, who that knows America could doubt that it 
would be overwhelmingly rebuked.” The argument 
made that entrance into a League or Society of Nations, 
as some prefer to call it, involves a sacrifice of national 
sovereignty is made light of by the Newark Evening 
News. The Senate, it says, is constantly restricting our 
national sovereignty by framing and approving treaties 
binding us to certain courses. The Supreme Court is 
doing the same thing, as in the decisions years ago re 
garding blockades, which bound us in the disputes with 
Great Britain at the beginning of the war. “But this,” 
the News points out, “does not mean that we have de- 
stroyed our sovereignty or abandoned it or yielded it 
to others; it only means that we have imposed restric- 
tions upon it of our own accord, in harmony with our 
ideas of right and fairness.” No more do we yield our 
sovereignty if we enter a League. “The proposal for 4 
League of Nations,” says Sir Robert Borden, Prime 
Minister of Canada, “comes before all other considera- 
tions. No thoughtful man can refuse to give it support. 





So far it seems to be 
Dispatch. 


“victory without peace.”—Pittsburgh 


The line that stood at Chateau-Thierry must not become a bread- 
line.—Detroit News. 
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THE REAL‘ FIGHT FOR PROHIBITION 


OVERWHELMING RATIFICATION OF 
THE PROHIBITION AMENDMENT 


THE eighteenth amendment to the Federal Constitu- 

tion is now a part of that historic document. On 
January 29th the acting Secretary of State proclaimed 
that it “has become valid to all intents and purposes as 
a part of the Constitution of the United States.” That 
amendment declares that “after one year from the ratifi- 
cation of this article the manufacture, sale, or trans- 
portation of intoxicating liquors within, the importation 
thereof into, or the exportation thereof from, the United 
States and all territory subject to the jurisdiction there- 
of, for beverage purposes, is hereby prohibited.” This 
will make legally dry not only each of the forty-eight 
States but Alaska, the Philippines, the Canal Zone, 
Hawaii and Porto Rico, all our ocean shores to the 
three-mile limit, and, we presume, all United States 
legations wherever located. Forty-four State legisla- 
tures have at this writing ratified the amendment. Only 
two have voted against ratification — Connecticut and 
Rhode Island. Not only that, but the majorities in the 
legislatures have been amazingly large. In seven States 
—Arizona, South Dakota, Michigan, Oklahoma, Maine, 
Idaho and West Virginia—not a vote was cast against 
the amendment in the upper house, and in two of these 
States—South Dakota and Idaho—not an adverse vote 
was cast in the lower house. In the first 21 State legis- 
latures voting, the aggregate votes cast in the Senates 
were: 594 in favor of ratification, 94 against; in the 
lower houses: 1,681 in favor, 371 against. No other 
constitutional amendment ever received such sweeping 
majorities. Within less than thirteen months it had been 
ratified by the necessary number of States—36. There 
is some difference of opinion as to whether the amend- 
ment goes into force on January 16th, 1920, or on Janu- 
ary 29th. But the date is not of much importance since, 
by the special enactment of Congress to conserve food 
supplies, the country will go legally dry on July 1st of 
this year, unless, as is not likely, demobilization of our 
army is completed before that date. A century of 
earnest and at times almost hysterical crusading has led 


BEGINS, NOT ENDS 141 
A Century of Temperance Crusad- 
ing Will Make the United States the 
First Dry Nation of the World 


up to this consummation. More than a century ago Dr. 
Benjamin Rush started the temperance agitation. The 
Washingtonian movement, beginning in 1840, was the 
first general organized effort. Even prior to that date 
General James Appleton, of Portland, Maine, started 
the first fight for State Prohibition, which Neal Dow 
carried to success in 1851. Before the Civil War broke 
forth 18 States had gone into the prohibition column 
more or less effectively. Among the figures of temper- 
ance leaders that pass in review thereafter are: John B. 
Gough, Francis Murphy, Mother Stewart (with her 
Woman’s Crusade), Sam Jones and Sam Small, Frances 
E. Willard (of the W. C. T..U.), John P. St. John, 
John B. Finch, John G. Woolley, Carrie Nation (with 
her hatchet), the efficient leaders of the Anti-Saloon 
League, and many others. Only one or two of those 
named above are still living. 


The Fight for Prohibition Is 
Far from Being Ended. 


‘CHEER up,” says some wag, “the thirst is yet to 

come.” In a very true sense, the adoption of the 
amendment marks not the end of the fight for prohibi- 
tion but the beginning of a new phase. The amendment, 
of course, carries no enforcement legislation, no penal- 
ties. Congress and the several States are given “con- 
current power” to enforce it. The fight will now come 
to secure adequate legislation not only at Washington 
but in each of the forty-eight State capitals. After that 
is accomplished, there will be a varying series of fights 
to place in office and keep there men who will see 
that the laws are adequately enforced. So far from 
being removed from politics, the question may con- 
wceivably be injected into politics more acutely than ever. 
The National Prohibition Party, instead of dying out, 
as it appears to have been doing, may take on a new 
lease of life. Even tho the adoption of the amendment 
has been officially proclaimed, a resort to the courts to 
upset the proclamation seems already fairly certain to 





THE GHOST OF A PAST THAT IS FOREVER GONE 


—McCay in New York American 
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come. Two points are made. One is that the amend- 
ment was not legally submitted, inasmuch as the Con- 
stitution requires a vote of “two-thirds of both houses” 
of Congress, and the claim is made that this means two- 
thirds of the entire membership of both houses, instead 
of two-thirds of those present and voting. In a recent 
decision of the Supreme Court, however, on the Webb- 
Kenyon law, Chief Justice White called attention to 
the fact that the first ten amendments to the Constitu- 
tion as well as the one on direct election of Senators 
were submitted by a vote of less than two-thirds of the 
full membership of Congress, and that in 1861 the 
U. S. Senate adopted a resolution declaring that two- 
thirds of a quorum only is necessary to submit an 
amendment. The chances of upsetting the eighteenth 
amendment on this point are, therefore, very slim in- 
deed. a 
To Protect the Constitution From Its 
Own Unconstitutionality. 
THE other point is that in sixteen of the States that 
have ratified the amendment the process of ratifica- 
tion is not complete because the referendum prevails in 
those States as a part of the legislative process, and 
ratification has not been submitted to a vote of the 
people. This being a new question that has not been 
adjudicated, it is quite probable that a case may be made 
up and taken to the Supreme Court. Even if the Court 
should decide that in the referendum States all the 
voters now constitute a part of the “legislature” of the 
State, this would secure nothing more, probably, than a 
brief delay, for the States in which the referendum pre- 
vails are the very States in which, on a referendum, 
prohibition is morally certain of winning. One other 
amusing point is made, or sought to be made, that the 
amendment can not be considered valid because it is 
unconstitutional! In other words, the Constitution is 
unconstitutional! The new Anti- Prohibition League 
takes this point seriously and calls upon all citizens to 
rally to protect the Constitution from its own uncon- 
stitutionality. In a manifesto it says: “It devolves 
sacredly upon us, as loyal Americans, to defend the 
Constitution with our lives, our fortunes and our sacred 
honor, because that instrument is the bill of rights upon 
which rests the whole fabric of our liberal and benign 
government. When, therefore, a sect or junta of men, 
to compel upon their fellows an order that can never 
be rightfully more than a mere police regulation, force 
that proposition into our Constitution, they brand them- 
selves as outlaws and we can and must proclaim them 
as enemies of that Constitution.” 


The Charters of Our States are Torn 
Up and Liberty Is No More. 

‘THE very pathos of desperation is seen in some of 

the efforts of the liquor dealers to convince their 
clients that there is still hope for them in fighting on. 
According to the counsel of the New. York State Brew- 
ers’ Association, for instance, liberty, democracy, the 
Union, our whole system of government and the laws of 
nature are perilously assailed by the new amendment. 
He says: 

“National Prohibition violates the laws of nature. It 
assassinates the Federal system of government and will 
endanger the union of States. It tears up the Charter of 
Home Rule of the various States by hysterical revolution. 
It destroys the liberty of people in their homes, which is 
just as dear and sacred to them as the freedom of speech 
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and free choice of religious worship. It is but a short stam by the 
from the gagging of the press. It tears down the Citad/ Me the mo: 
of democracy and enthrones intolerance.” known, 
The N. Y. World is hardly less desperate. Accordity ment, \ 
to it, “no American citizen has any rights, constitution Aboliti 
or otherwise, that the Anti-Saloon League is nom Justice: 
bound to respect.” While killing Prussianism it Chattat 
Europe, we have fastened upon ourselves “a nef 0 Wh! 
kind of Prussianism the like of which was neye( “! § 
before known in the history of free institutions [im PO“ 
It warns the Southern States that they have now, pm Capita! 
supporting the amendment, nullified States’ right Congre 
and may expect a Force bill to be enacted soon afm '% 5#Y' 
a disastrous result. It finds that “the vast majority’ dinary 
of Congressmen and State legislators “are cowargfm SM°° S 
and hypocrites and know they are cowards and ‘hyp je 4#4 ‘ 
crites.” It accuses the Anti-Saloon League “iohby” of the At 
having rushed the work of ratification because it “dij The F 
not dare wait until the troops had returned home fronfy 54V¢ b 
France and the American people had had an opportunity * dry ' 
to consider this question calmly and deliberately.” [fe >0"425 
concludes a vehement editorial by saying: “There have greate' 
been many shameful chapters in American history, but ‘ 
no other chapter which was written in such infamous sang 


disregard of the spirit of American institutions.” The 
Washington correspondent of the N. Y. Tribune reports 
that the British government has informed our State de. 
partment that it will expect us to reimburse to British 
investors the $150,000,000 which they have invested in 
American breweries and distilleries, and, moreover, that 
the Italians are about to follow the British example 
This was explicitly denied the next day by the acting 
Secretary of State, and it is pointed out that all investors 
were warned years ago by our Supreme Court that the 
liquor business in all its aspects exists subject entirely 
to public sentiment and the laws it sees fit to enact. The 
American Issue calls attention to the fact that the great 
Busch brewing establishment is already being turned 
into a manufactory of sausages and other pork products 
and that the proprietor is “enthusiastic over his new 
venture.” The government, says the /ssue, “took noth- 
ing away from him except the special privilege it had 
granted him to make intoxicating liquors,” and has not 
even injured the good-will of his business. 


The Chortling of the Press Over 
an Epochal Event. 


AS a rule the press of the country view the coming 

of National Prohibition not only with philosophical 
resignation but with actual enthusiasm. The N. Y. 
Mail points to the saloon as the real cause of prohibition 
and says somewhat prematurely: “The country has rid 
itself of that poisonous influence. At every family fire 
side a fervent ‘Thank God!’ must have been uttered 
when the news reached it.” The Springfield Republican 
does not look for 100 per cent. enforcement, but re 
marks that a single generation of American youth with 
out the saloon “will have a profoundly uplifting effect 
upon the economic productiveness, the morality and the 
social purity of the American people.” The Atlanta 
Constitution declares that liquor has caused more sor 
row and death and property loss than all the wars ™ 
which this country has ever engaged, and its passing 
“rises to the proportions of an epochal event.” The 
battle which is now ended, says the Wisconsin State 
Journal, also somewhat prematurely, “has been waged 
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by the forces of decency and righteousness against 
the most corrupt political power this country has ever 
known,” and it pays honor to the pioneers of the move- 
ment, who “will go down into history along with the 
Abolitionists as the great crusaders for Truth, Honor, 
Justice, Economic Advancement and Humanity.” The 
Chattanooga News says that the date—January 16th— 
on which the thirty-sixth State ratified the amendment 
“will go into the annals of time as one of the most 
important in the history of the world.” The Topeka 
Capital, remembering that in wording the amendment 
Congress gave the States seven years in which to ratify 
it, says that its speedy adoption “is the most extraor- 
dinary incident of its kind in political history.” “Not 
since slavery,” says the N. Y. Evening Post, “have we 
had a question which so plainly showed the readiness of 
the American people to respond to a moral appeal.” 
The Philadelphia North American proudly claims to 
have been the first metropolitan newspaper to enlist for 
a dry nation, and asserts that the destruction of human 
bondage in the sixties “did not free more slaves or do 
greater service to the nation and humanity than will the 


John Barleycorn’s last order will be a bier—Newark Evening 
News. 


HAS EUROPE MISSED THE 
MEANING OF MR. WILSON? 


UROPE still fails to realize that Mr. Wilson’s So- 

ciety of Nations is not an end in itself but a means. 
His aim is to end all war. If the old balance of power 
offered a guaranty of peace to mankind, Mr. Wilson 
would prefer it to any league, federation or parliament 
of man. Simple as this distinction is, repeatedly as it 
has been stated, observes the Journal de Genéve, the 
chancelleries of the great powers continue to talk and 
to negotiate as if the President wanted a Society of 
Nations for its own sake. They call for a “plan” or a 
scheme, ignoring the fourteen points, which, the Paris 
Humanité observes, constitute the best foundation yet 
advanced. The difficulty is traced by the Socialist press 
abroad to the traditional theory of the chancelleries that 
war is an instrument of policy. Clemenceau would 
repudiate war for its own sake; but he accepts the view, 
enunciated by Clausewitz, that war is the instrument, 
the heroic expedient. The Tory element in Great Brit- 
ain, persisting in its naval traditions, has turned against 
the President, as the editorials in the London Post dis- 
close. The great French dailies like the Temps and the 
Débats have recovered from their first enthusiasm for 
Mr. Wilson. Italy in the official sense is taken aback. 
The general attitude of all the chancelleries is summed 
up by the popular organs as one of satisfaction in a 
league of nations or a society of nations contemplating 
the fact of war. Mr. Wilson, predicts the Avanti in 
Italy, the News in London and the Populaire in Paris, 
will not be misled. No society of nations can secure his 
approval unless it comes up to his ideal. Civilization 
has met to abolish war. That is the Wilson standpoint. 


Masses of the People in All Europe 
Distrust the Rulers. 


PILE the masses in Europe do not understand the 
_ Wilsonian world-confederacy, as the Petit Pari- 
sien says, they fully appreciate the blessing he brings of 
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sweeping away of the saloon.” Ex-President Taft, who 
has always opposed Prohibition and who even vetoed 
the Webb-Kenyon bill when he was in the White House, 
now earnestly calls on all citizens not only to obey the 
law but to do all in their power to help secure the neces- 
sary enforcement legislation. Those who claim that the 
amendment has not been constitutionally adopted, he 
says, “have nothing substantial on which to base their 
claim,” and the argument that the amendment is void 
because it violates fundamental human rights is “moon- 
shine.” He adds: 


“This is a democratic government, and the voice of the 
people expressed through the machinery provided by the 
Constitution for its expression and by constitutional ma- 
jorities is supreme. Every loyal citizen must obey. This is 
the fundamental principle of free government. It is this 
principle which the Bolsheviki are fighting with wholesale 
assassinations and starvation of their fellow citizens. One 
who, in the matter of National Prohibition, holds his per- 
sonal opinion and his claim of personal liberty to be of 
higher sanction than this overwhelming constitutional ex- 
pression of the people, is a disciple of practical Bolshevism.” 


If anybody has the world eating out of his hand it’s Hoover. 
—Detroit Journal. 


His Purpose Is Less a 
Society of Nations 
Than the End of War 


release from the burden of conscription. That is how 
the poor take the gospel home. Their sons are no longer 
to be taken off to barracks and their daughters shall not 
henceforth have to weep over slain sweethearts. Par- 
ents will not live in daily terror of impending military 
crises. Taxes will not crush. These things are in the 
thoughts of the masses as they hail Wilson in great 
cities and put his portrait above the fireplace. Because 
of these lofty hopes the conservative dailies strive to 
preach what they call common sense in the now familiar 
fashion of the Paris Temps, the Rome Tribuna and even 
the sanguine London Times. The statesmen are frankly 
bewildered, according to the Journal des Débats. They 
are reported in most newspapers to be divided into two 
camps, one side asserting that all talk of putting an end 
to war is moonshine, while the other finds it expedient 
to conciliate Mr. Wilson by putting his society of na- 
tions on paper. If Mr. Wilson reads the Socialist press 
abroad, he will profit by many warnings addressed to 
him on behalf of the discontented masses, whose cham- 
pion he has become against a thoroly reactionary or 
conservative lot of ministries in London, Paris and 
Rome. So at least the Paris Humanité thinks. 


Europe’s New Idea of 
Mr. Wilson. 


NE of the delusions regarding President Wilson 

that has been exploded by his visit relates to the 
Anglo-American alliance, so dear to the London Tele- 
graph. “All the omens seem favorable,” it remarked 
when the President was at Buckingham Palace, “for a 
great Anglo-American union which would be in itself 
one of the greatest blessings that could happen to man- 
kind.” That notion no longer prevails in the British 
press. It was arousing hopes that were certain to be 
dashed, as the London Post confessed. If Mr. Wilson 
fails in his purpose to establish such a society of nations 
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as will end war, America will return to her former isola- 
tion with his full approval. The London Post warns its 
readers against the Anglo-Saxon enthusiasts who have 
been arousing fatuous hopes. Another impression of 
the President that has been revised is to the effect that 
he would be nebulously pacifistic, conciliatorily genial. 
He has shown such firmness on some points, according 
to the Humanité, that something like a fighting mood 
became obvious in his mien. Moreover, Mr. Wilson, in 
the words of the London Times, has shown no sign of 
the Utopianism “of the old doctrinaire liberal type” 
which it has been so easy to foist upon him hitherto. 
Finally the President has shown his capacity to meet 
some of the most experienced diplomatists of the old 
world on their own ground and foil them completely. 
This is a source of intense satisfaction to the radical 
and socialistic press of Europe generally, which inter- 
prets Mr. Wilson as engaged in a battle royal with the 
chancelleries while the masses of the people in Europe 
applaud him vociferously. The diplomatists, too, on 
their side, are making a final stand. Their point of 
view is set forth by the London Post: 


“It is not for us to criticize the national policy of the 
United States of America. But we may observe, we hope 
without offence, that it was precisely by virtue of the bal- 
ance of power—by the exercize of the determinant factor— 
on the part of America that the war was won. The con- 
tending Powers on either side were more or less equally 
balanced when the entrance of America into the quarrel 
weighed down the scale. In like manner, in the old wars, 
ere America was a nation, Great Britain decided the issue. 
As England did in 1815, so did America in 1918. As in 
1815, a Holy Alliance, to embrace all nations, is proposed; 
and, also as in 1815, a practical working alliance of the 
nations who had vanquished their common foe is proposed 
at the same time. In 1815 revolutionary France was the 
enemy, and it was considered necessary to insure against.a 
recrudescence of her wild but never ignoble ambition by 
agreement among her antagonists. In 1918 Germany is the 
defeated foe, far more dangerous to the world than ever 
was France, destitute of scruple, void of honor, inherently 
treacherous. The security of civilization depends, and 
must depend, first of all upon the continuance of the 
present alliance or association: France, Italy, Great Britain, 
the United States.” 


Acceptance of the Society 
of Nations. 


"THE moment the announcement was made that the 

conference at Paris had accepted the league or so- 
ciety of nations “in principle,” a hubbub arose in the 
Socialist press. Mr. Wilson was warned against a con- 
spiracy to take him in. The Humanité was especially 
disturbed by the presence of so many reactionaries 
among the delegates of the great powers. Even the 
newly-created Poland was to have Dmowski as her 
spokesman, while for Italy there is a Sonnino and for 
Great Britain a Balfour. The scheme is to outline on 
paper a harmless league of nations with a combination 
or inner ring of big powers to overawe the little ones. 
The prospect disturbed the neutrals and occasioned a 
flutter in the Scandinavian press especially, the Afton- 
bladet taking advantage of the occasion to criticize Mr. 
Wilson with great severity. The critical stage of the 
conference was so apparent to Mr. Wilson that he dwelt 
upon the idea of the peace of the world. This was the 
American interest, he told the Latin peoples, the peace 
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of Europe being important, but world peace being th 
aim. This propensity of Mr. Wilson to dwell up, 
world peace whenever a crisis arises at Paris cans, 
doubts in the conservative camp. The Temps itse 
hopes the President will not succumb to a fancy for th 
theoretical. The Débats calls attention to the remot 
ness of the American world in which Mr. Wilson hy 
grown up. The Figaro professes to be aware that th 
society of nations will include the “good powers”’ firy 
Others will be admitted later. This detail has put th 
whole Socialist world of Europe into a panic and ha 
led to some communication of a private nature, th 
Matin says, between Mr. Wilson and the radical ee 
ments, altogether satisfactory to everybody. Mr. Wij. 
son is understood to have told his friends in the parlia. 
ments of all countries that the society of nations wil 
be no imperialistic union controlled by a few chance. 
leries backed by big fleets and big battalions. It will bk 
a scheme of universal disarmament. The precise lan- 
guage of Mr. Wilson is not quoted, but there is a wide 
spread impression in Paris that his words were to this 
effect. 


Why the Big Powers Are 
Afraid of Wilson. 
HERE is little likelihood of a failure of the Wilson 
program in essentials. A society of nations will f 
come into being and its reason for existence is to be 
the abolition of war. This is now the verdict of the 
majority of the European dailies, altho it must be noted 
that doubts on points of detail find utterance, and there 
are occasional expressions of gloom in organs so opti- 
mistic as the Manchester Guardian. Mr. Wilson, it 
says, has one trump card or rather one infallible ex- 
pedient. When things are at their worst he reminds 
the Balfours and the Sonninos that America should not 
be driven into a policy of armament. The United States 
would prefer to have a small army and a small fleet 
Europe has but to say the word. The Wilson mind is 
easy to read, according to the Manchester organ of 
liberalism: 


“He will make no alliance except one which can be made 
to embrace Europe as a whole. The settlement he has in 
view is not an adjustment of conflicting interests between 
the various European countries; it is one which shall har- 
monize all these interests by subordinating them to a get- 
eral principle of international union and _ cooperation. 
Strange doctrine, no doubt, for the old diplomacy and the 
old diplomatists, yet salutary and indeed imperative if we 
are to have a new order in a better world... . 

“Take our own case and our cherished and fundamental 
doctrine of naval supremacy—a necessary doctrine s0 
long as there is nothing better to take its place. America 
will have none of it except in relation to a world-order. 
She grudges us no security. She realizes to the full the 
conditions of security for an island Power. But, on the 
other hand, she says the sea is open to all nations, must 
be free to them to come and go so long as they keep the 
peace and threaten no one. If they break the peace oF 
threaten to break it unjustly, then it is not for one nation 
but for a League of Nations to resist or punish the offender. 
Maintain what force you choose or may deem necessary for 
the protection of your shores, she says, but as to supremacy 
—why, if anybody is to be supreme, should not America be 
at least the equal of the greatest? That is not to detract 
from our security. It is in fact to double it. It is to place 
America side by side with us against all aggression. There 
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is only one condition—that we shall act in concert with her 
and with the other members of the League of Nations.” 


Wilson Talks to France as He Talks 
to Italy and England. 


N the light of the considerations urged by Mr. Wilson 

upon Prime Minister Lloyd George, that statesman 
decided to come into the society of nations. ‘The whole 
foreign office staff has been busy upon the details of 
plans for the great world combination. General Smuts 
has a scheme all worked out. That of Leon Bourgeois 
will soon come. M. Pichon has caught the fever. Mr. 
Wilson’s attitude to France is expounded in the Man- 
chester daily as a recognition of the fact that she seeks 
security. She must not, Mr. Wilson urges, seek it in 
the old way—big battalions, Verduns, flying corps. M. 
Clemenceau can not accept the Wilson gospel. “Very 
well,’ replies our President, according to the British 
daily, “demand these things, if you will, but in that case 
you must secure and maintain them by your own force 
at whatever expenditure and whatever risk may be in- 
volved. Our alliance you can indeed have, but on one 
condition: that it is part of the general alliance of the 
nations.” How long Clemenceau held out does not 
transpire, but British pressure is believed to have pushed 
him gently yet firmly. Italy has been rent in twain by 
the alternatives of Wilson. “It is a hard task the Presi- 
dent has undertaken,” concludes the Manchester paper, 


Of course a cat may look at a king, but it will have to hurry. 
—Chicago Daily News. 


“yet we think he will achieve it.” The London Mail 


comments : 


“The discussion of the past month has carried the idea 
of the League of Nations very much farther. We have, 
of course, such a league now in existence in the twenty-one 
free peoples who combined to ‘make the world safe for 
democracy.’ The aim of statesmanship is to adapt the 
machinery which this league has provided and already 
possesses to wider needs. There is almost universal agree- 
ment on the desirability of that aim. President Wilson has 
visited Europe to press it. Mr. Balfour has said that the 
league is a ‘vital necessity.’ Lord Robert Cecil has de- 
clared that ‘if the League of Nations is a dream it is diffi- 
cult to avoid despair.’ The prime minister has been equally 
emphatic. . . 

“In any case the individual states will have to make con- 
siderable surrenders of their independence and of their 
sovereign rights. This has always been a real impediment, 
even among close allies with common aims. What we 
have now to do is to see whether it is not possible to realize 
in the political sphere the same harmony and unity which 
Marshal Foch’s direction achieved in the military sphere 
during the last months of the war. Even if the ideal is 
not immediately attainable, by the mere endeavor to find 
the way to better conditions for the world we may bring 
these better conditions about. It is the rule of law and 
reason that we seek in a League of Peace; the enemies of 
law and reason must be the enemies of the league whether 


they call themselves militarists or anarchists.” 


The Kaiser is growing a beard. Evidently he has had enough 
close shaves.—Baltimore American. 





DRAGGING AMERICA IN- 


TO THE TURKISH CRISIS 


EHMET VIL. is said to have learned with satisfac- 

tion of a scheme to place the Turkish provinces 
under some sort of control from Washington. His joy 
is very natural to the London Post, which reminds us 
that Turkish policy has for generations consisted in 
playing one power off against another—“the more the 
merrier.” It is not in the least likely that the rulers at 
Constantinople, whether Young Turks or Old Turks, will 
interpose anything more than a formal objection to the 
American idea. The matter seems to have been pressed 
with some force upon the attention of President Wilson 
at Paris. The eminent Greek statesman, Eleutherios 
Venizelos, like so many others at Athens, seems to favor 
the plan. The Greek newspapers generally, whether 
published in or out of Hellas, are favorably disposed. 
As long ago as last October, when the future of the 
Ottoman Empire was in doubt, Atlantis, an important 
organ of Hellenic opinion in New York, urged that 
federalization of the Turkish state was the true solution, 
and from recent events it would appear to have spoken 
by the card. To the Greek daily, “not the partition of 
Turkey but the reconstruction of a state in which the 
Turk and the Greek and Armenian and Arab and Jew 
will have an equal share” would be the ideal ar- 
rangement. 


Determining the Fate 
of Constantinople. 


T the time of the dispatch of Greek warships to Con- 
stantinople a demand was made in some important 
newspapers at Athens, including the Nea Hellas, a Veni- 


Efforts to Penetrate the 
Mysteries of the Sultan’s 
Policy in Constantinople 


zelos organ, for the recognition of the ancient city as 
Greek. Since then there has been apparently a modifi- 
cation of the original Greek policy. Atlantis, which is 
in close touch with the Turkish situation, understands 
that quite lately a series of events demonstrated to the 
powers that it will be almost impossible to solve the 
Ottoman problem on other than federal lines. The 
pourparlers at Paris have been animated but secret. The 
future of Syria and of Palestine was made the subject 
of heated exchanges of view, our well-informed con- 
temporary says. The nationalities affected by the fate 
of the disputes among the great powers took a hand in 
the struggle. There were moments when it seemed that 
the Turkish crisis would be more aggravated than ever 
by the very effort to dispose of it. The suggestion that 
Italy take over the port of Attalia and the coal mines 
of Heracles afforded but a single illustration of the 
lions in the path of settlement. The internationaliza- 
tion of Constantinople and of Thrace provoked what in 
less exalted spheres would be deemed an uproar. It 
was in order to straighten out this near-eastern tangle, 
says the Greek paper, that the project to drag America 
to Constantinople was conceived. The idea of putting 
the whole Turkish empire under the benevolent ad- 
ministration or guidance of the Washington government 
found favor with the peace conference simply as the 
one way out of a dilemma. Greek papers in the Turkish 
provinces and in Athens have seriously discussed the 
possibility of the active participation of this country in 
the Turkish settlement. It is still too early to prophe- 
cy what the outcome will be, says the organ of Hel- 
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lenism; but it thinks the United States may yet favor 
the partition of Turkey among the people living in it. 


Turkish Dominions Under 
Washington Sway. 


A NOTION in some conservative minds that the 

Greeks, Syrians and Armenians in Turkey can not 
be expected to govern themselves is absurd to Atlantis, 
in view of the establishment of the kingdom of Hedjaz 
and the nationalization of Albania. “The Greek and 
Syrian and Armenian deputies in the now defunct 
Turkish parliament gave such a good account of them- 
selves that the only way for Turkey to get rid of them 
was either to kill or deport or imprison them.” Mean- 
while, according to the Greek daily’s dispatches, the 
Turk is running amuck. There are outbreaks of Mos- 
lem fanaticism wherever the forces of the Allies are not 
vigilant or adequate. This might seem poor policy in 
the Turk just now, but, our contemporary explains, 
“first of all, either Enverists or Hamidists, the Turks 
are essentially and chiefly Turks.” The simple have 
been led to imagine that Enver aimed at a constitutional 
system. He set up the worst autocracy ever known. 
Enver, Talaat and Djemal were the “liberal” trium- 
virate that sold out to the Hohenzollerns. Now we see 
a benighted Hamidian clique of Old Turks shaking 
hands with the triumphant democracies. The spectacle 
dumbfounds only those who do not know the Turks. 
The truth is that a single faction had too long been 
exploiting the riches of the land. Old Abdul Hamid 
kept the Young Turks down because it was their turn 
to be hanged, drawn and quartered. They had enjoyed 
their cake and eaten it. When next it came the turn of 
the Young Turks, they hanged and slew the Old Turks. 
It is the system, misunderstood in the democratic West, 
now upholding the new Sultan’s authority. 


Despotic Traits of the 
New Turkish Sultan. 


HEN Mehmet VI. came to the throne he made up 

his mind to assert himself, and he has been doing 
nothing else ever since, to follow the account of him in 
the London Post. He has intelligence and strength of 
character and his first act was to reduce the powerful 
Enver from his supreme post of control over the land 
and naval forces. Mehmet sternly reproves all who 
do not at once recognize his authority and he is said 
to have ordered some rather summary executions. He 
made a great ado-over the exclusion of the people from 
the first Selamlik of his reign. Now the crowd comes 
in as it can. His energy and self-assertion are the 
more amazing from the fact that during his years of 
obscuration an idea prevailed that he was weak and 
vacillating. The Sultan insists upon reading every 
document before he signs it and his government is 
assuming more and more of a personal character. His 
principal advisers are Achmed Riza Bey and Tewfik. 
At last accounts Enver, Talaat and Djemal were fugi- 
tives in Berlin, resisting the efforts of the new govern- 
ment at Constantinople to bring them back for execu- 
tion. There seems little doubt that the new Sultan will 
give the former advisers of his dead and gone predeces- 
sor short shrift. Already the task of keeping him in 
some sort of tutelage is proving difficult for the powers, 
and the Paris Humanité, with all respect for President 
Wilson and his advisers at Washington, thinks they will 
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find it no easy matter to manage the Turkish Govern- 
ment while swayed by so assertive a potentate advised 
by a coterie of traditional Hamidians. 


New Aspects of the 
Old Turk Problem. 


"THROUGH the suppression, temporary or per- 

manent, of Russian influence at Constantinople, 
the Turkish question has been wholly revolutionized, 
explains the Journal de Genéve, high authority upon 
the topic. For many a year international politics assist- 
ed at a duel of diplomacy between England and Russia 
for moral if not territorial possession of the Ottoman 
Empire. To the Sublime Porte Russia appeared as a 
hereditary foe, eager to extend its power. As for Eng- 
land, how could she leave Russia alone to watch over 
Ottoman interests, at a time when the eastern Mediter- 
ranean opened a way to the Indies? The integrity of 
the Ottoman Empire, between the mutual jealousies of 
Russia and Britain, was a sort of guarantee of safety 
for both. But the struggle for domination in thé near 
East could not be restricted to Russia and England. 
Austria-Hungary, who wanted control in the Balkans, 
sought and secured the aid of Hohenzollern Germany. 
Soon Vienna fell into the background, leaving the 
Kaiser a dominant figure at,Constantinople. He sym- 
pathized with the dread of the Turks when Russian 
designs were in question. The French tried to soothe 
away this fear in vain. The Germans supplanted the 
British as dominant advisers in Constantinople and 
raised a crew of militarists to power. The Bosphorus 
was Prussianized. 


Turk and German Work Against 
Russian and Briton. 


URKS, whether Young or Old, rejoiced in the pres- 

ence of a German ally rescuing them from the Slav 
nightmare. The terror of the Turk was a dream of his 
country, his holy religion, his institutions under the 
sway of the Czar. He thought the Balkan wars afforded 
him a means of evading the Slav domination. Stirred 
by Germany, who kept up a supply of Prussian generals, 
the Turk did not fear at last to mobilize by the side of 
the Kaiser. Germany, it must be remembered, avers 
the Journal de Genéve in this analysis, always played in 
Turkey a part in flat defiance of the teachings of religion 
and humanity. In spite of the high authority she en- 
joyed at the Sublime Porte, Germany did nothing at all 
to prevent the massacre of the Armenians, which pro- 
voked such vehement protests from the French ambassa- 
dor, Paul Cambon. Apprised in time by a well-known 
Turk, a man of intelligence and patriotism, but humani- 
tarian above all else, that a new series of outrages was 
to be perpetrated, the German Ambassador, Baron von 
Wangenheim, failed to obtain the intervention of his 
government to avert the shedding of seas of blood in the 
Turkey of the past decade or two. “Germany, had she 
chosen, could have found means to stop the streams of 
blood flowing so often and so long in Turkey.” Ger- 
many could have found in Turkey what support she 
needed from men of ability and of character. In her 
hour of influence, Germany eliminated all the progres- 
sive Turks and made common cause with the Envers 
and the Talaats. Thus, with Russia, concludes the 
Swiss organ, Germany disappears from the Turkish 
scene, leaving a festering mass. 
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FOUR PROBLEMS CONFRONTING PADEREWSKI 


PLAN TO MAKE POLAND 
A FIRST-CLASS POWER 


OUR pressing problems confront Premier Paderew- 

ski and the newly-chosen constituent assembly of 
Poland. These, as stated in the sympathetic London 
Times, are, to begin with, the problem of reconstruc- 
tion and, next, closely associated with it, the problem 
of employment. Then there is the Jewish difficulty. 
Finally, the revived Poland must face a Bolshevist peril. 
The parties in Polish politics are so numerous and so 
rent by factional points of view that European news- 
papers warn everyone against the prophets of either 
good or evil. Paderewski bases his foreign policy—he 
is foreign minister as well as premier—upon the most 
famous of the Wilsonian points. An independent Polish 
state is to be erected which shall include the territories 
inhabited by indisputably Polish populations. These 
Poles are to be secured a free access to the sea. The 
powers are to guarantee the Warsaw government both 
political and economic independence and territorial in- 
tegrity. These items were gone over at a conference 
between Colonel House and Premier Paderewski, and 
they were found to harmonize completely with the new 
world-politics of France. The Quai d’Orsay, as may 
be surmised from comment in the Temps and the Dé- 
bats, is eager to have Poland develop rapidly into a first- 
class power as a balance in the international scale 
against the new forces in central Europe. Until the 


Paderewski experiment has been given a fair trial it 
is likely that the three men hitherto so conspicuous in 


Polish affairs will to some extent efface themselves. 
These men are Pilsudski, the warrior; Haller, the fight- 
ing man in the field, and Dmowski, who is accused of a 
purpose to bring Poland under the sway of a reactionary 
clique. The Paderewski'policy is one of cooperation 
with some very democratic, not to say radical, forces. 


Behind the Curtain of 
Polish Diplomacy. 


NE of the difficulties of Paderewski in his relations 

with Paris and London, avers the Socialist Paris 
Humanité, is the determination of the Quai d’Orsay and 
Downing Street to use the new Poland as a pawn in 
some diplomatic game. England and France will help 
Poland to become a factor in their peculiar world- 
politics. They will do nothing for Poland in any other 
sense. This point of view is held responsible by the 
Manchester Guardian for the course of the British 
Foreign Office in giving recognition to forces at War- 
saw that have been reactionary. The appearance of 
President Wilson in Paris, the London News believes, 
saved the Paderewski experiment at the last moment. 
The French Socialists had made up their minds to create 
a scene in the Chamber of Deputies when Colonel 
House, through some negotiations not disclosed, put a 
new face altogether upon the Polish situation. In one 
respect alone was there agreement — there must be a 
Polish Danzig. The very life of Poland as a first-class 
power depends upon that. The Danzig question again, 
as the London Post says, is but an aspect of that greater 
question, the freedom of the Baltic, “which is one of 
the oldest and greatest of British interests.” Mr. Bal- 
four is declaring in Paris that England will never again 
submit to a closed Baltic and the Baltic can be kept 
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open only if Poland becomes one of the first-class 
powers. 


Difficulty of the Jewish 
Problem in Poland. 


POGROMS in Poland, even under the new demo- 

cratic dispensation, have concerned the radical press 
abroad very much of late. The Jews are accused by the 
patriots of indifference to the independence of Poland, 
of looking askance, in fact, as the London Post avers, 
at the prospect of Warsaw as a great capital in the 
Parisian sense. The new Poland*is supposed to be 
strongly influenced by anti-Semitism. Granting that 
the Jews have worked hitherto against an independent 
Poland, adds the London conservative organ, there is 
no reason why Paderewski and his cabinet should not 
come to some sort of understanding with the Jews. 
“In return they would be required to cease from in- 
triguing with the Germans and from their Bolshevist 
propaganda.” The Polish “legions,” led by the heroes 
of the cause of independence, continue to make accusa- 
tions against the Jews. Charges of treason and con- 
spiracy are freely hurled. The consequence is usually 
a persecution accompanied by violence. The London 
Telegraph says, over two thousand Jews were slaugh- 
tered not long since in one of these episodes. There are 
hunts for Jews in more than one important center of 
population and these are halted, as a rule, only upon 
energetic representations from Warsaw. Even allow- 
ing a margin for overstatement, the Manchester Guar- 
dian suspects that Poland has lately lived through one 
of the worst pogroms in her history. 


Dmowski and the Reactionary 
Polish Element. 


N the retirement of the very conservative Mr. Dmow- 

ski from the conduct of Polish affairs, radical and 
Socialist organs in Europe see evidence that the democ- 
racy of Warsaw is genuine. The recognition of Mr. 
Dmowski hitherto as the representative of Poland in 
the capitals of the Allies —a step for which the Brit- 
ish Foreign Office is held chjefly responsible—caused 
intense indignation in circles for which the Paris 
Humanité and the London News speak. Dmowski is 
accused of specializing in Jewish pogroms and sarcastic 
reflections upon such ideals as democracy and disarma- 
ment. Dmowski is styled “the Czar’s man,” the repre- 
sentative of all that was worst in the old bureaucracy 
at Petrograd. He believed in working with the Sto- 
lypins and the Isvolskies. The Quai d’Orsay followed 
the lead of the British Foreign Office in giving encour- 
agement to Dmowski, who manufactured statistics and 
election returns, we are asked to believe, for the sake 
of misleading the Allies. . All Polish patriots had to 
submit to the dictatorship of Dmowski and his national 
council, which granted or refused passports, kept genu- 
ine representatives of Polish opinion away from Paris 
and led the French censor to suppress comment upon 
this situation in the press of Paris. Naturally, Mr. 
Dmowski and his partisans do not view the Paderewski 
experiment with a favorable eye, and some, at least, of 
the opposition to the Wilson policies at Paris is ascribed 
to this disgruntled element. 
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CHASTENED MOOD OF THE 
RUSSIAN SOVIET REPUBLIC 


HOSE envoys from the West who are to talk with 

representatives of the Soviet republic on an island 
in a remote sea are expected to find the Lenin-Trotzky- 
Tchicherin group moderate. There are ever so many 
explanations of the new tone, but:that of the Berlin 
V orwarts is confirmed by a competent observer, Mr. 
Rothay Reynolds, in the London News. The Soviet 
republic is effectively ringed in geographically and must 
either negotiate its way out or fight its way out. The 
“sanitary cordon” urged by the Paris Figaro has done 
some of its work. In the north, to follow the British 
journalist, the Allies occupy Archangel and the Murman 
coast, notwithstanding recent withdrawals. Petrograd 
is still well-nigh frozen. Siberia is still recalcitrant, the 
Soviet idea making as yet little headway beyond the 
rebellious stage. Southern Russia can not be deemed 
a Soviet region. The Allied fleets dominate the coast 
all around Odessa. Little or nothing comes to Lenin 
from Siberia or the Ukraine. The Soviet republic is 
blockaded. The government of the people’s commissars 
must fight its way through to the West by way of the 
Baltic provinces and further south. This difficulty ex- 
plains all the month’s despatches about the military 
situation in Poland and explains, the London Chronicle 
adds, a censorship that tends to relax rather than to 
tighten because first one side and then the other gets 
possession of wireless installations and telegraph offices. 
Contradictions are many and facts are few. If the 
Bolshevists had won in Berlin the Soviet republic would 
have found its outlet to the West. But, instead, Lieb- 
knecht and Rosa Luxemburg were slain, and Radek, 
the most spectacular figure in Bolshevik propaganda in 
Germany, was caught and imprisoned. The German 
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THEY’LL DISAPPEAR WHEN HE IS SOBER 


—-Thomas in Detroit News 


It Receives Politely a First 
Nod of Recognition from 
the Western Powers 


failure has chastened all commissars at Moscow. They 
will try hard to come to terms in the sea of Marmora. 


The Last Stand of the 
Soviets. — 
[7 is a sort of open secret, as the leading organ of 


German Socialism puts it, that the Soviet government 
has stated its position to the powers in Paris. There 
exist unofficial channels of communication about which 
mystery prevails, but the commissars seem to make a 
stand on some points. All land will remain the common 
property of the Russian people without compensation to 
previous private owners. All workers will be armed. 
The propertied classes will remain disarmed. A So- 
cialist army is to be developed. The Paris Gawlois has 
reason to believe that the Soviet republic will make no 
concession whatever on these points, altho something 
may be done about the old national debt in the direction 
of satisfaction of French obligations. In reply to the 
criticism that there is class government by the commis- 
sars, the official Soviet organs say that opposition to the 
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—Kirby in New York World 
Soviets is class government. The forces which now 
oppose the Soviet in Russia, with foreign aid, are repre- 
sentatives of classes. The Koltchaks and the Denikins 
are the exponents of a class creed. The Tchaikowsky 
government in the north is a class structure. This is 
the Lenin argument. The Allies are trying to put down 
the class rule of the Soviets by substituting for it the 
class rule of landlords and capitalists. Here is the core 
of the Bolshevik propaganda and the Paris paper admits 
that it is a littte difficult to meet it in the new Europe 
created by the war, 9 ——___ 
Have Lenin, Trotzky & Co. 
Become Moderate? 


A SUGGESTION is made in the press of western 
Europe that such words as “Bolshevism” and “ter- 
rorism” no longer correspond to the ideals in the heads 
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WRANGLING OVER 


of either Lenin or Trotzky. Lenin is supposed by the 
Paris Echo to be trying to turn Menshevik. He is more 
than ever convinced that the agrarian situation must be 
saved even if it be necessary to modify the first attitude 
to capitalized factory systems. Trotzky and the men in 
sympathy with him, including Rakovsky and Bukharin, 
assure Lenin that everything must be subordinated to 
the creation of an adequate Soviet army. The creation 
of this army has diverted the energies of the Soviet re- 
public from its more radical reconstructions of the social 
system. There has apparently been a resort to drafts. 
Food has been confiscated. In consequence of the skill 
with which the Soviet leaders have organized their 
forces they can put up a very respectable resistance to 
any army the Allies might despatch against them. The 
military experts of the western powers do not hesitate 


A FAT CHANCE HE HAS TO BE TAKEN INTO OUR HOME 
—Ireland in Columbus Dispatch 


to say that the task of conquering Soviet Russia would 
mean a new first-class war. In spite of the boasts of 
the Soviet leaders, they are as anxious to avoid war 
as is Mr. Wilson himself. In fact the Paris Figaro 
concedes that a somewhat meek and conciliatory dis- 
position has been shown of late by one or two Soviet 
statesmen who fear that their revolution will become 
meaningless if it must first fight for its fruits against 
an embattled bourgeoisie. Lenin argues in the council 
that if it enters a first-class war, the Soviet republic 
will have to transform itself into a bourgeoisie to win. 
The peasants would have to be taken off their new lands. 
The factories would have to turn out munitions only or 
uniforms. The republic would become more dependent 
than ever upon the technical expert and the contractor. 
The result would in the most hopeful analysis seem 
doubtful. Lenin is believed in western Europe to have 
become a pacifist and this somewhat weakens his hold 
upon the extremists in the Bolshevist group. He thus 
drifts slowly into Menshevism. 


The Diplomatic Nightmare of 
Russian Intervention. 


HOSE French newspapers which derive their in- 
spiration from the Quai d’Orsay do not conceal 
their discontent with the new turn given to the Russian 
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OUT OF THE ASHES OF EMPIRE 
Coffman in 


Washington Times 


crisis. The feeling against Prime Minister Lloyd 
George is somewhat strong. It was he and not Presi- 
dent Wilson who made the original suggestion, says the 
Matin, that all the States into which the former Russia 
has been split should send representatives to the peace 
conference. It was Lloyd George again who was most 
influenced by yet another obstacle to a policy of inter- 
vention. What if the Allies organize a formidable force 
and actually achieve victories of importance against the 
Soviet republic? The other governments would at once 
begin to quarrel over the inheritance. Then, too, the 
Bolshevists would turn Menshevik and make terms with 
the other Russian “governments.” By the time Allied 
intervention was well on its way to success, there might 
ensue one more of the many lightning transformations 
which render Russian affairs so bewildering. As it is, 
the Allies have been disconcerted by the overturns in 
the Ukraine and in Siberia. No sooner have terms 
been concluded with one faction than it disappears to 
make room for something else. It is all, in the words 
of our French contemporary, like a walk on quicksand. 
M. Pichon did his best to disabuse the mind of Mr. 
Lloyd George of these notions. The British Prime 
Minister is said to have been lured into one or two 
blunders through misplaced confidence in the tales of 
Russian refugees and his organs in London represent 
him now as a little suspicious of the Tchaikowskies and 
the Sazonoffs. What he would like is the appointment 
of an international commission that would be received 
by Lenin for the purposes of an investigation on the 
spot. Mr. Wilson wants the same thing. France ob- 
jected. The dispatch of envoys to that archipelago in 
the Marmora represents a compromize after a serious 
wrangle behind closed doors. Thus run the reports of 
the uninspired press. 


Diplomatic Explosions in the 
Russian Void. 
“THE most abused of diplomatists during the past six 


weeks has been Stephen Pichon, who, as foreign 
minister at the Quai d’Orsay, has become a scapegoat by 
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reason of the whole Russian bog in which the Allies are 
involved. It proved a luckless moment for him when, 
at the instigation of the people behind the scenes, he 
refused the British suggestion for some sort of compro- 
mize with the Soviets. The Paris Humanité got hold 
of the document in this case and created a world-wide 
sensation by publishing it. The indignation of the whole 
Liberal press of England was almost violent. The Man- 
chester Guardian was impelled to assert that “the han- 
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dling by the Allies of the Russian problem has been a 
blot upon their diplomacy and threatens to have conse- 
quences of ever-increasing seriousness.” It thanks Mr, 
Lloyd George for seeing the truth at last. Mr. Wilson, 
we are reminded again, never wanted this intervention 
in Russia. The London Post, more and more critical 
of Mr. Wilson, and the London Globe, which, likewise, 
begins to say very candid things about Mr. Wilson, ask 
if Russia is to be turned into another Mexico. 





One sure way to break up that Irish Republic would be for the 
British Government to approve it.—Nashville Banner. 


Well, just as the Kaiser prophesied more than a year ago, Ger- 
man ships are landing troops in New York. — Cleveland Plain-Deaier, 





THE APPEAL OF FRANCE TO THE HEART 
OF AMERICA 


By GEORGES CLEMENCEAU, Premier of France 


The Allies have been victorious, but France is to-day in a condition that 
appeals to every lover of justice. On her soil the heavy fighting has been done. 
She has stood, as President Wilson has said, on the frontier of civilization. 
Industrially she is almost prostrate, while her foe has not only kept her indus- 
tries intact (even when quiescent), but has added to them by equipment stolen 
in France and Belgium and transported to German factories. The appeal which 
the French Premier makes, in an interview to the Associated Press, is not, how- 


ever, one for sympathy but for justice. 


It is an impressive appeal and no one 


who has seen the devastated regions of france can read it without deep emotion. 


LIVED in the United States in my young and forma- 

tive days. Perhaps, therefore, I may be indulged to 
say a, few words to our allies on the other side of the 
Atlantic. Not by way of advice or propaganda, but 
frankly as friend to friend. 

The friendship between our peoples which has sub- 
sisted for a century and a half is a very beautiful thing. 
The like of it has never existed for the same length of 
time between any other two peoples. This cordiality, 
cemented by our contact during the war, must endure 
in closer measure hereafter. To this end our minds 
must meet. 

The entrance of America into the great war was full 
of dramatic interest. The application of nation-wide 
conscription without the slightest disturbance, the uni- 
versal self-denial to supply us with food and all other 
requirements, the unity of purpose, and the amazing 
energy of 110,000,000 of people of so varying and com- 
plex a character, challenged our admiration and grati- 
tude in such fashion as no one but ourselves can know. 

And the way the American soldiers fought! Nothing 
could have been finer. Inspired by the holiest ideals, I 
may say transfigured, they entered upon their task with 
all the determination, all the fervor, all the spiritual 
purpose of the old-time Crusaders. They did work! 
France might have died. She would not have surren- 
dered. But do not mistake me. I do not mean to 
minimize the importance of the American military aid, 
nor of the American Red Cross, nor the Salvation 
Army, nor any of the helpful agencies. There never 
has been in all the world’s history so perfect a co- 
ordination of the holy purpose of the righteous-minded 
inhabitants of the earth. 


ND now the war is won. The world is made safe 
for democracy, for life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness, as Jefferson said in the American Declaration 


of Independence. And the future is before us. What 
has it in store? 

I am told that some of these gallant American sol- 
diers, who lived in trenches, slept in dugouts, and bur- 
rowed in the mud in devastated and war-torn France, 
when they crossed the Rhine and in an undevastated 
land found clean beds and baths, rather regret that they 
fought on the side of freedom and would rather have 
fought on the side of the murdering Germans. I do not 
believe it. I am sure there is no American soldier who 
does not recognize that France, the battlefield of the 
war, could not give him the comforts that Germany, 
undevastated, was able to. I do not and will not believe 
so meanly of a single one of the brilliant warriors who 
came from the States to our aid in the great struggle 
for civilization against savagery. It is incredible. It is 
the tragedy of the war that devastated France could not 
give them the comforts that unbroken Germany could. 

I believe there is some criticism that there have been 
overcharges by the French for food and other things. 
Well, there are things to be said about that. First, for 
many years the Americans have been coming to Europe 
and with abundant means and great generosity have 
been spoiling our people. They have paid for every- 
thing with a bounteous hand. As a result, they have 
taught our people, who were willing pupils, that they 
were very rich and very, very generous. It was but 
human that our people should expect much from the 
Americans. 


ig is only fair to say that in every case where the atten- 

tion of the French Government has been brought to 
a case of extortion an earnest and, I think, effective 
effort has been made to stop it. Compared with the 
United States France is a small country and limited in 
her resources. Necessarily she is provident, perhaps 
unpleasantly careful, I would say; not miserly nor cer- 
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tainly intentionally extortionate. But also you must 
know that all the time our own French people have 
paid the same prices for what they bought that our 
American friends have paid. 

Throughout the war our relations with the American 
Army have been most cordial, and your treasury off- 
cials -will assure you, I am sure, that there has always 
been a spirit of generosity on both sides. Any sugges- 
tion that we have asked payment for trenches or the 
burial places of your brave soldiers is atrocious. For 
all future ages the graves of American soldiers will be 
in the tender and sacred keeping of our grateful people: 


| HAVE said that the war is won. It would perhaps 
be more accurate to say that there is a lull in the 
storm. At least it is as well to face squarely all of the 
possibilities. 

Recent disclosures have enabled us to look deeper 
into the purposes of the enemy than we could hereto- 
fore. It was not purely a dream of military domination 
on the part of Prussia. It was a definite, calculated 
conspiracy to exterminate France, as well industrially 
and commercially as in a military sense. In this effort 
the German bankers and manufacturers joined their 
general staff. The exposures of Dr. Mihlon of the 
Krupp Works and of Kurt Eisner at the Berne Socialist 
Conference make this clear. 

And this fact explains many of the activities of the 
German army which we were not able to understand. 
We can now see why they stole the machinery from 
our factories, why they destroyed the coal mines of 
Lens, why there was all the wanton devastation of 
French territory, even when they were in retreat. It 
was thought to be a part of their tactics of military 
frightfulness. Instead, we can see now that it was a 
part of their deliberate commercial design. 

And in this phase of their war-making effort they 
have not been altogether unsuccessful. The industrial 
life of France has been so wrecked that its resuscitation 
is most difficult, while by reason of her military sur- 
render Germany has been able to save her factories, in- 
tact and ready for immediate efficient operation. Indus- 
trially and commercially, as between France and Prus-\ 
sia, for the present the victory is with the Hun. 

And financially, by reason of the blockade (the value 
of which as a military factor no one will question), the 
German war debt is almost wholly a debt to her own 
people, easily repudiated, while the debt of France is 
one which must be paid. Here again the war has proved 
something like a Pyrrhic victory for France. 


HE French fortune invested abroad before the war 

was large—some fifty or sixty billions (francs) of 
French stock. What has become of that fortune? The 
best that we can hope for is that payments on about 
two-thirds of it may be considered as simply deferred ; 
that the immense sum accumulated by French thrift and 
loaned abroad will be collectible eventually. 

France has something like twenty billion francs in- 
vested in Russia, two-thirds of that sum in Russian 
government securities and the remainder in industrial 
enterprizes. The French people have other billions in 
Balkan and Turkish obligations. Then, just before the 
war, the disorders in Mexico deprived us of any revenue 
from about two and a half billions of francs invested 
there, and we are having the same experience with 
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several other billions in South America, notably the 
immense French investments in railways. 

I mention some of these financial details to show how 
the French fortune has shrunk so that our people can 
no longer derive a large income from abroad. The pay- 
ing investments abroad are relatively inconsiderable, 
compared to the debts that France has contracted 
abroac during the war, particularly in America and in 
England. The French Government has also loaned 
considerable sums to her small allies, just as America 
has done with her associates. 

We look forward, therefore, to an immediate future 
in which we must regularly meet great interest charges 
in America and elsewhere abroad, to provide which 
we will have only the resources at home. 

If our national debts were due only to our own 
people the problem would not be so difficult, because 
we would not then have to consider the sending out of 
the country of great sums at disadvantageous rates of 
exchange. The money collected from the French people 
for interest on the national loans would be distributed 
among the French people, unequally perhaps, but never- 
theless the interest payments would remain in the coun- 
try, to be used partly for reconstruction and as capital 
for the development of our industrial life. 


f, VEN as to the military triumphs over Germany there 

is a situation not altogether without disquieting fea- 
tures for France. It is quite true that the Allies have 
taken the German navy, and in large measure have 
disarmed the enemy. But there remains a chaotic yet 
fruitful Russia from which great help may be drawn 
by the Teutons. 

With the British army demobilized, the American 
army back home, and France isolated, there might be 
a danger of a reopening of the military debate by Ger- 
many which might embarrass us were it not for the 
assurance which President Wilson gave us in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies the other day that under the operation 
of the League of Nations, “whenever France or any 
other free people is threatened the whole world will be 
ready to vindicate its liberty,” so that “there never shall 
be any doubt or waiting or surmise.” This has given 
us great solace. And so we bid the departing American 
soldiers godspeed and a happy return to their peaceful 
firesides. 

Of course, a Society of Nations in which America 
and France enter must be supported profoundly by the 
conviction of their peoples and by a determination of 
each nation entering into the agreement to be willing to 
renounce its traditional aloofness from other peoples 
and willing to employ the national strength outside its 
own country, in time of peace as well as under the pres- 
sure of war. 

We shall have problems, but France will face them, 
as she has done, with courage and with an abiding 
faith in the triumph of right and justice. As was said 
of Chevalier Bayard, so must it be said of France—she 
will continue “sans peur et sans reproche.” 

All of our plans are based upon the splendid platform 
laid down by President Wilson. In perfect harmony 
with the principles which he has enunciated, we are 
striving for higher and holier idealism in the conduct 
of the affairs of the world. Divested of all mercenary 
aspirations, we join unreservedly in the effort to make 
a better world and one of simple justice to all mankind. 
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THE THREAT OF BOLSHEVISM IN AMERICA 
—HOW TO MEET IT 


By SENATOR WM. E. BORAH, of Idaho 


Probably no member of the United States Senate is so well qualified to dis- 

cuss authoritatively the menace of Bolshevism in this country as Senator Borah. 

- Not only has he been engaged in the prosecution of I. W. W. radicals, such as 
Moyer and Haywood, but as a Senator from Idaho he can speak from more than 


hearsay of the deranged social situation in the Northwest. 


In this article he 


both diagnoses the disease, which he regards as a passing epidemic, and pre- 


scribes a cure. 


A FEW weeks ago, during a running debate in the 

United States Senate, I made the remark that Bol- 
shevism was not to be confined by national lines, and that 
we would in all probability have to meet that proposition 
in this country at no distant day. That statement was 
seized upon by many newspapers throughout the coun- 
try as wholly sensational and without justification, and 
as indicating upon my part a lack of faith in the Amer- 
ican people and in their good sense and poise when 
facing emergencies. 

I make no complaint of the views taken by the news- 
papers. I was greatly in hope that they were correct 
and that there really was no occasion for being uneasy 
about the situation. It was my hope that those of us 
who feared that a serious condition of affairs might 
confront us were in error. Yet I am still forced to 
believe that there was more justification for my remark 
than many others at the time seemed to think. It has 
been my fortune to know something of the spirit of 
this country during the past fifteen years, something 
of the reservoirs of propaganda which have been filled 
with the feeling of Bolshevism for some time. And I 
felt the psychological conditions superinduced by war 
were calculated to feed rather than diminish it. This 
now seems to be the opinion of many able men, who 
have begun to realize that we may soon have to face 
‘a really serious situation. 


FiARLY in the present month (February) there 

was held in the national capitol, almost within the 
shadows of the structure where Congress meets and the 
one where the President lives, a largely attended meet- 
ing, at which the Soviet government of Russia was 
enthusiastically defended. It has been charged that at 
the same time there was advocacy of the overthrow of 
our form of government and the substitution of the 
Soviet form as prevailing in Russia. It is but fair to 
say, however, that this charge has been denied. The 
claim is made by some who attended the meeting in 
question that while the Russian Soviets were defended 
it was not contended. that a similar form of government 
should supplant the one we now have in America. If 
the propaganda which seems to have been fathered at 
the meeting in question be the beginning of a movement 
looking toward the establishment of Bolshevism in this 
country, it is time that we began considering how we 
are to deal with a situation that should give us great 
concern. 

I agree with all those who inveigh against the propa- 
ganda of Bolshevism. Even if we were forced to admit 
that there are reasonable basis and excuse for it in 
existing conditions—which is not the case, certainly not 
in a way comparable to Russia—there would still be no 


just necessity for it. Fortunately our system of govern- 
ment provides and points out methods for bringing 
about in an orderly way any changes that may be 
desired by the body of the people. The people have 
the ballot, with which they can accomplish anything 
they desire to be accomplished along political lines. 
‘The process in some cases may be slow and tedious, but 
neither that nor any other circumstance or condition 
affords any proper occasion for appeal to disorder, law- 
lessness or violence. There is no justification for any 
class of people under any circumstances spreading the 
spirit of disorder and lawlessness in a government 
where it is within the power of the people to work such 
changes as reason suggests and orderly public opinion 
supports in an orderly and legal fashion. 


N this country we believe in an orderly, manly, regu- 
lated liberty. This is what distinguishes the Amer- 
ican republic from all others with which past history 
or the present has had or may have to do. There have 
been instances in which republics so-called were set up 
but with methods for accomplishing changes and work- 
ing reforms so restrained and circumscribed that the 
people did not possess the power of effectuating their 
purposes. But such is not the case with our own re- 
public, where the right and power of change has resided 
and yet resides in the people more perfectly than any- 
where else. 

Therefore any attempt to effect changes, even tho 
needed and demanded, by violent or summary method 
is foolish because it is unnecessary. In this country it 
would be a mistaken, a false method. Thus the best 
way to combat it is by exposing its falsity. 

What we need in this country is the fostering and 
strengthening of the national spirit, a rebaptism of na- 
tional pride, a reconsecration to the purposes for which 
our Government was formed. Preach the doctrines of 
the fathers for a while and see how the American people 
like them. Let us take care of our own institutions, 
and strengthen them in the minds and hearts of the 
American people. Work out more just and humane 
laws, effectuate a more equitable distribution of our 
prosperity, and fill with greater national interest our 
whole social life. Tell our people anew how they are 
distinguished from all the peoples of the nations of 
the earth, and impress upon them the facts as to the 
liberty, prosperity, independence, initiative, we enjoy in 
measure superabundant as compared with all other 
peoples and nations. .When we do that we will plant 
in the minds and hearts of the American people, again 
and anew, a spirit which Bolshevism cannot uproot. 

Measures of repression will not avail. There are 
offenses, it is true, which should be properly defined by 
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law and when committed punished by operation of law. 
But we should bear in mind that the exercize of arbi- 
trary power, from the beginning of time, has been the 
source, more than the cure, of violence and disorder. 
It was that which gave being to Bolshevism in Russia. 
There we see the explosion resulting from a hundred 
years of repressive arbitrary government. We view 
the fruition of seeds sown early in the last century by 
the soldiers of Napoleon who first took to Russia senti- 
ments of freedom and liberty. The Czar’s govern- 
ment sought to combat those sentiments by repression, 
through the exercize of arbitrary power even to the 
extent of extermination. But the Czar with all his 
power couldn’t ferret out and destroy all those who 
had been infected by the French with the virus' of free- 
dom. They went on from generation to generation, 
holding their meetings surreptitiously in the dark hours 
of late nights and issuing their pamphlets from cellars; 
and attempts at extermination only served to increase 
their ranks. Finally the social fabric of the autocratic 
government of the Czars was sapped of its strength, and 
when it broke asunder there was repetition of the catas- 
trophe which gave climax to the fall of the Bourbons of 
France. 

The pendulum of politics will ever swing from one 
extreme to another extreme, with, perhaps, a shortening 
of the line described. Thus you cannot meet one ex- 
treme with another, as you cannot counter evil with evil. 


OU cannot destroy the spirit of liberty, no matter 

how ill expressed, by measures that run counter to 
liberty. To meet and defeat Bolshevism in this country 
you must remind and convince the people that this re- 
public is worth all other forms of government. We 
are far removed from the time when men struggled and 
died to establish it, and we are inclined to forget the 
sacrifices that made possible our great political inherit- 
ance. Implant again in the minds and hearts of our 
people that spirit which made this country great, and 
the prevalence of which alone will keep us great, and 
we will face no danger from Bolshevism. If you would 
check Bolshevism, I. W. W.ism and anarchy, preach 
the true political faith and point out the only way. to 
political salvation. I would like to see every man 
who can reach the public go upon the rostrum, into 
every corner of this nation, and teach true Americanism, 
and thus bring about a revival of faith in our Republican 
institutions, the faith which has made us invincible 
through all these years, the faith which has excited the 
emulation and admiration of the whole world. 

We must remember that Bolshevism, or what makes 
for Bolshevism, can come from the mansion as well as 
the street. Indeed, it is no new thing; its name only 
isnew. It has had and still has other names, some of 
which conceal in smug respectability the end which 
would be produced did the insidious propaganda put 
forth prevail. One of those names is internationalism, 
to which I am opposed, as I am to the more apparent 
Bolshevism, whether it is clothed in broadcloth or rags, 
whether it comes in the form of a Soviet government 
or that of a superstate based on force. It all means the 
same thing so far as this Government is concerned. 
Those men and women who meet and praise the Soviets 
may be hammering away with pickax and dynamite at 
one pillar of the Republic while other men and women 
in more powerful places may be hammering away at 
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other pillars of the Republic. One would destroy it by 
demobilizing its moral forces, the other by sterilizing 
the national spirit. 


‘THE Soviet government has its enthusiasts through- 

out the land and throughout the world, and this and 
that new scheme have their enthusiastic supporters ; but 
who in this hour is preaching Americanism and the great 
fundamental principles of representative Government? 
Bryce long ago pointed out that a singular defect in our 
political organization was that we had no party standing 
for Government as it exists. We are all prone to be in 
some measure “against the Government,’ due to the 
fact, perhaps, that our Government grew out of protest 
against arbitrary power of which we have ever been 
most jealous. We are inclined to pick out and magnify 
defects and to minimize or ignore invaluable virtues 
existing in our system. 

Let me say that those who would transfer some of 
the sovereign powers of our Government to others than 
our own people, seek to land us just where the Bol- 
shevists would land us,—that is, under the control of in- 
ternationalism. When you transfer the power of our 
Government to make war or peace to some superstate, 
or some tribunal not responsible to our people and to 
them alone, you take its most vital powers out of the 
hands of our own people and put them beyond their 
reach and control; when you give to some tribunal which 
we cannot elect power to take our sons and put them in 
Russia or Asia, you finally arrive at the ultimate goal 
to which the disciples of Lenin and Trotzky would lead 
us. You would thereby destroy the sovereign indepen- 
dence of this Republic and take away the self-governing 
capacity of the people. It is immaterial whether you do 
that in one way or the other; it is the ultimate result 
that I look at and reject now and forever. 

I am not referring to the proposed League of Nations, 
the powers of which I cannot anticipate, but to the pro- 
posed League to Enforce Peace. 


WHILE there are symptoms of an approaching social 
situation that should give us concern, I feel im- 
pelled to speak a word about the danger of exaggerating 
those symptoms. And still a further word about the 
danger of heightening their dangerous aspect, not only 
through measures of repression, but also by unduly en- 
deavoring to effect a cure by treating symptoms rather 
than administering to the seat of the disease. 
We have always had more or less social unrest, and 
it might be unfortunate if it were to cease entirely, 


_for such unrest gives aid in safe-guarding our liber- 


ties. Every indication of social unrest is not necessarily 
a symptom of Bolshevism. There is danger, however, 
in turning into Bolshevism many who are not Bol- 
shevists by misinterpreting and labeling and endeavor- 
ing to treat them as such. : 

A certain danger, albeit anarchic power, lies in Bol- 
shevism by virtue of the word: its novelty, its newness, 
its identification as a contrast to autocracy, and thereby 
its suggestiveness. Many signs of upheaval may be mis- 
taken as incipient Bolshevism which are due only to 
those shiftings and changes that are consequent upon 
the ceasing of every violent world-clash like the one 
now ending. 

Therefore let us be patient as well as vigilant ; careful 
to keep ourselves under control as well as to try and 
guide others along correct paths. 









































































WHERE HINES STANDS AS THE DI- 
RECTOR-GENERAL OF RAILROADS 


CQUAINTANCES of the new 
Director-General of Rail- 
roads cannot understand why 
he ever gave up his lucrative 
and influential position as 

the executive head of the great Atchi- 
son, Topeka and Santa Fé system 
to accept a post with the Railroad Ad- 
ministration. Of course, according to 
his intimates, Walker D. Hines took 
the position offered him as assistant to 
Director-General McAdoo through a 
sense of duty and a desire to serve his 
country. But why he came out recently 
with an endorsement of the proposal 
to extend Government control for five 
years is puzzling even his intimates. 








Pupil ‘of a Despotic Railway 


Schoolmaster Who Taught Him 


to 


For, declares Richard L. Barnum in 
the Evening Post Magazine (New 
York), this new and somewhat contra- 
dictory Director-General, who is ask- 
ing $750,000,000 from Congress to 
enable the Railroad Administration to 
finance the Federal railroad situation 
during the present year, is opposed to 
Government ownership. It is emphati- 
cally stated that he does not believe in 
it at all as a practical proposition. His 
belief, we are assured, is that under 
Government ownership there would be 
a demand by Congress for new mileage, 
new stations, additional service, the 
cost of which sooner or later would 
more than offset any economies that 














A KENTUCKIAN ON WHOM THE EYES OF THE COUNTRY ARE FOCUSED 


Walker D. Hines, the new Director-General of Railroads, is said to be strongly opposed 
to Government Ownership. 








Fight Government Ownership 


could be effected under joint operation, 
If, by any possibility, however, the so- 
called five-year McAdoo plan should be 
adopted it would occasion no surprise 
in Washington to hear that Hines 
would resign as Director-General. On 
the other hand, “if the railroads are 
turned back to private ownership twen- 
ty-one months after peace has been de- 
clared, or sooner, railroad men see 
harder work cut out for the new Di- 
rector- General than was ever per- 
formed by his predecessor.” All of 
which means that the eyes of the coun- 
try will be focused for some time to 
come on the new chief executive of the 
American traffic world. 

What are his qualifications to grap- 
ple with what is regarded as a delicate 
as well as complex and herculean task? 
One of them, it is rather more curiously 
than relevantly observed, is that he is a 
Kentuckian. Another is that he got his 
early schooling in railroading under a 
hard taskmaster, Milton H. Smith, the 
veteran head of the Louisville and 
Nashville, to whom, we read, “inter- 
ference on the part of any individual, 
or group of individuals, even represen- 
tatives of the United States Govern- 
ment—such as the Interstate Commerce 
Commission — has the same effect as 
waving a red bandana at a bull.” 
Once, it is recorded, this pioneer indi- 
vidualist who taught Director-General 
Hines much that he knows about rail- 
roading had an inquisitive representa- 
tive of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission thrown out of his office into the 
street. The episode, which assumes 
significance at the present time in view 
of the Smith-Hines relationship, caused 
a lot of feeling and much litigation. 
But the Government never got the 
documents it wanted from the rail- 
road. We read: 


“Hines was just twenty-three when he 
went to work for Milton H. Smith. At 
that time the Sherman Anti-Trust act 
had just been passed and efforts were be- 
ing made by the Government to try out 
different phases of the law to regulate 
railroads through the Interstate Com- 
merce act. Seeing that Hines had special- 
ized on legislation pertaining to interstate 
commerce, Milton H. Smith gave the 
young fawyer his head; that is, as much 
as he ever extended that privilege to any 
one under him. Hines soon justified the 
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confidence. While still in his early twen- 
ties, is the way one old acquaintance of 
the new Director-General put it, Hines 
was making the Interstate Commerce 
Commission jump through, roll over and 
play dead. He would go into the courts 
for Milton H. Smith on the slightest 
provocation, tell the Interstate Commerce 
Commission just exactly where it got off, 
and make it get off at the spot indicated 
by his pointed finger. 
““When Hines was only thirty he was 
made first vice-president and general 
counsel of the Louisville, a position pre- 
viously held by one of the most famous 
lawyers in the South, a man nearly old 
fenough to be his grandfather. Then for 
a few years he practiced law in Louisville 
as a member of a widely-known firm of 
railroad attorneys. It was in 1906 that he 
came to New York to become chairman 
of the Atchison board of directors and 
chairman of the executive committee. 
“When Hines left Milton H. Smith 
there was not much he did not know 











OURNALISTS' would receive 
short shrift in Paris just now if 
that famed Italian diplomatist, 
Baron Sydney Sonnino, could 
have his way. He has been an 
editor in his time, but he remains a 
secretive soul whose essential charac- 
teristic is reserve. He hates to talk, 
altho he can be fluent in five languages 
—Italian, English, French, Spanish and 
German. Cable dispatches have al- 
ready familiarized the world with the 
impression he made upon President 
Wilson. The American listened long 
and patiently to what the Italian 
claimed for his country. “Too bad, 
Baron,” remarked Mr. Wilson finally, 
“that we can’t give you New York too, 
for there are many Italians there.” If 
Sonnino was himself he listened to this 
with his habitual cold gravity, not to 
say gloom. He is the most gloomy 
creature conceivable, in the light of 
many recent interpretations of him, 
among which that of the London Out- 
look is the most searching. Italy and 
books—tHese are his passions, avers the 
British periodical, and he has devoted 
himself to both ever since he was a lad. 
He is now seventy, half Jew and half 
Scotch. 

No one, this English observer says, 
seeing Baron Sonnino at home in his 
Tuscan villa called “Romito,” would 
suspect him of coldness, of chilling re- 
serve, of incapacity to mix freely and 
cordially with his fellow men. The 
fact that he had a British mother is 
shown in the erect bearing, the clean- 
tut figure, which has lost flesh since 
the war began, and the repose of a 
Somewhat immobile countenance. One 
an never read the man’s thoughts in his 
face, which is chiseled in the fashion 
























THE GLOOMIEST STATESMAN IN PARIS 


about the legal end of railroading, es- 
pecially that dealing with State and Gov- 
ernment laws and regulations. As chair- 
man of the Atchison board it was his 
duty to keep the directors of that 11,291- 
mile system in close touch with what took 
place out on the road—to act as the con- 
necting link between the directors and 
the president, whose office was in Chicago, 
and between the directors and the operat- 
ing staff strung out from Chicago to the 
Gulf and west to the Pacific Coast. It 
was the business of the chairman of the 
board to harmonize conflicting views of 
directors, to develop operating policies 
and then see that the details of such 
policies were carried out. It also was his 
duty to keep his board in touch with the 
trend of earnings, fixed charges, and to 
arrange and make loans either from the 
company’s bankers or from the public. 
Then on top of that experience he has 
acted as the real guiding hand of the 
railroads during the year of Government 
operation.” 





SONNINO: STERNEST STATESMAN 
AT THE PEACE CONFERENCE 


of that of the conventional Italian 
count of melodrama in England. The 
Italian resembles the late Lord Cromer 
in his devotion to classical studies, but 
Sonnino has dived deeply into Dante 
and Petrarch as well. Sonnino rather 
resents the idea that as a poet Shake- 
speare is greater than Dante. The 
wonderful library at Romito contains 
innumerable editions of Dante as well 
as works in all languages’ consecrated 
to the poet. Sonnino thinks the late 
Charles Eliot Norton the supreme 
Dante scholar of modern times. 
Sonnino interests himself in such 
things as the excavations at Pompeii 
and Crete, in prehistoric man, in the 
ancient civilizations of the American 
continent and in the fabled continent 
of Atlantis. He is a lover of paintings 
of the Siena school. He adores the 
music of Verdi. He tries to keep in 
touch with all developments of impor- 
tance in the world of music. He has 
been called a dilettante. That is the 
domestic side of the man’s nature, the 
themes of his talk and thoughts in that 
wonderful Tuscan villa. In Rome Son- 
nino is the great financier and econo- 
mist, the authority on those subjects 
who is heard with most respect by the 
deputies. He stands very erect when 
making his speeches, using little or no 
gesture, holding a sheaf of documents 
in one hand. On the whole, he is not 
popular. He iacks the Italian politi- 
cian’s affability and he hates to be chal- 
lenged or contradicted. When touched 
to the quick in his notorious pride, 
he will deliver himself of a stinging 
phrase. He seems to deserve his high 
reputation as the first financier of 
Europe, a man who has probed the 
economic life of the world to the core. 
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In brief, altho less than fifty years 
of age, the new Director-General has 
had practical railroad experience such 
as had been denied his predecessor, and 
such as, we are told, has never before 
fallen to the lot of any railway official. 
A pen-picture states that he is over 
six feet tall and still gives the impres- 
sion of being thin despite the fact that 
during the past year or two he has 
taken on weight. He is a good listener, 
and whether doing that or talking, his 
habit is to look one squarely in the eye. 
Another habit that he shares with most 
successful executives is that he is a 
quick thinker and a slow talker. The 
Director-General plays golf, rides 
horseback a great deal, and when- 
ever he gets a chance, runs his small 
motor - boat, which, on short cruises, 
will comfortably accommodate his wife, 
small daughter and crew of one man. 


Characteristics of the 
Great Italian Who 
Amused President Wilson 


Sonnino is given all the credit for the 
reduction of the interest upon Italy’s 
considerable national debt. She could 
not borrow upon favorable terms in the 
London market until he came to her 
treasury, but he taxed right and left, 
reduced official salaries and dismissed 
functionaries until all the politicians 
hated him. Even prior to the outbreak 
of the war, Sonnino lamented the ten- 
dency of Italians to increase their con- 
sumption of coal and meat. “I would 
not think of having a fire in my bed- 
room,” he protested to the deputies on 
one occasion, “our Italian winters are 
too beautiful to be spoiled in that fash- 
ion.” When a Sicilian deputy com- 
plained of the food supply in a crisis of 
the war, Sonnino replied in his grim 
manner that he had himself tasted no 
meat for a week. 

Sonnino was twice Premier at Rome 
and on each occasion his ministry was 
wrecked by his unwillingness to con- 
ciliate anybody. He receives deputa- 
tions and committees with his back to 
the wall, literally as well as figuratively. 
He stands with his hands behind his 
back. He glares. He punctuates the 
observations addressed to him with 
such remarks as, “You needn’t go into 
that,” or “Are you quite through?” 


‘The last time he headed a ministry a 


party of deputies quitted his presence 
in fury, shaking their fists and de- 
nouncing him as a monster of heart- 
lessness where the poor are in question. 
The fact is, however, that Sonnino is 
merely what the English call an “un- 
comfortable” person of very disagree- 
able ways, incapable of unbending ex- 
cept to those whom he has known for 
years. Prince von Biilow, who came 
into collision with him when the world 
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stood at Armageddon, said later in 
Berlin that Sonnino made him think of 
an oyster-shell. He has all the dumb- 
ness of the bivalve when that trait suits 
his purpose. It is alleged against him 
also that he never takes advice and is 
too prone to disparage the judgment of 
all but himself. 

Altho Sonnino must be deemed a suc- 
cessful diplomatist, because he has risen 
from the post of secretary of legation, 
and served Italy at more than one em- 
bassy, holding now the rank of foreign 
minister, he is obviously lacking in the 
gifts ordinarily classified as diplomatic. 
Nevertheless, he is surprisingly popular 
with Italian authors, especially the 
poets and essayists. Sonnino has an 
idea that Italian writers are over- 
whelmed by the proximity of Paris. 
The leading French playwrights, the 
latest French novelists and the success- 
ful French poets gain, through transla- 
tion, a vogue among the Italians which, 
to Sonnino’s way of thinking, reflects 
upon the taste of his countrymen. He 
determined to establish a periodical for 
the prattical demonstration of this 
theory. The accomplishments, the ver- 
satility, the sympathy with the literary 
temperament and the practical business 
ability displayed by Sonnino in this en- 
terprize first extended his fame beyond 
the borders of his own country. He 
was the discoverer of more than one 
native author now in the enjoyment of 
an international reputation. He stimu- 
lated the classical enthusiasm of Fer- 
rero, historian of ancient Rome. He 


revived the fame of the older Italian 
poets by his encouragement of a whole 
new school of native critics. He popu- 
larized such a forbidding subject as 
finance by relating it to the patriotic 
cause. He set a high standard in the 
matter of style by insisting that what- 
ever appeared in his periodical must 
have grace of form as well as intrinsic 
importance of subject. Nevertheless, 
he was not himself a writer of genius, 
altho as an editor he proved an im- 


















A STATESMAN WHO DISAGREES WITH 
MR. WILSON 
Sydney Sonnino, Italian foreign minister, 
has an impression that the fourteen_ points 
are used by some Jugo-Slavs to set England 
and America against Italy. 








McGOWAN, R. A.—THE DYNAMO 
OF THE AMERICAN FLEET 


HERE was our major bat- 
tle fleet operating? What 
waters were our flotillas 
of torpedo-destroyers pa- 
trolling? Where were our 

hundreds of submarine-chasers? What 
routes did our transports take? What 
about the mother-ships, submarines, 
naval stations and other units of the 
Greater American Navy? There is a 
man in Washington who could answer 
all of these questions at any hour of 
the day or night during the war, but 
who, instead of answering, was ever as 
close as a clam. One reason for his 
silence was because he was too busy 
financing, provisioning, coaling and 
otherwise equipping every branch of 
the navy. It was a heavy responsibility 
to fall upon the shoulders of a rela- 
tively young naval officer, an erstwhile 
lawyer of South Carolina. More than 
three hundred thousand men and eleven 
hundred ships had to be and still must 
be taken care of day in and out by 
Rear-Admiral Samuel McGowan, di- 
rector of one of the largest business 
enterprises of the Government, the 


3ureau of Supplies and Accounts, 
disbursing daily some thirty million 
dollars. 

When our destroyers went across, 
writes John Bruce Mitchell in the 
Forum, they were fitted out to the last 
button and last lump of coal and last 
drop of oil and last can of biscuit. 
They had a big job ahead, driving the 
U-boat scourge from the seas, and de- 
manded a complete equipment. They 
got it by means of what is known as 
the McGowan system, and to make 
sure that Admiral Sims could keep 
right on with his day and night task 
of smashing the enemy subs without 
hitch or delay, the chief of the Bureau 
of Supplies and Accounts issued an 
order to the effect that whatever Sims 
wanted and whenever he wanted it was 
to be shipped that same day and that 
the wishes of the Fleet - Admiral were 
always to be considered the wishes of 
the Paymaster-General. To insure this 
he selected commissioned officers whom 
he knew to be especially fitted for the 
work, men who could say something 
in few words and with emphasis, who 
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peccable judge of the quality in othexffor any ot 


He never permitted a promising write 
to languish for lack of encouragement 
but he never allowed himself to bestoy 
praise where it was not deserved, | 
has been affirmed of Sonnino, and th 


British and French students of ty ther worl 
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Mhas caller: 
Rawaits the 


man’s career endorse the Statement, 
that no living Italian has a finer oy 
more perfect knowledge of the esthetic 
side of his country’s life in literatur 
and the arts while remaining himself 
totally destitute of the slightest literay 


or artistic gift. He seems to appreciat ff 
“T do not shine, [ff 
























the fact himself. 
do not glitter,” he said on one occ. 
sion to the deputies. “I leave that son 
of thing to my political opponents, | 
am satisfied if I can reveal an occa 
sional gleam of common sense.” 

Behind that cold exterior, observe 
the Gaulois, there is a warm and gen. 
erous nature, for he has helped the 
neglected genius to renown, he has 
given of his means freely to the victims 
of the war and, entering the service of 
his country a rich man, he is to-day 
poor. 
him with the statement that he is crazy, 
a relic of the dark ages of capitalism 
The Avanti observes that politica 
economy had long been recognized }y 
the English as a dismal science wher 
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Sonnino began to expound it, but this 


man has involved it in the deeper gloom 
of his own mournful soul. President 
Wilson laughed at Sonnino, it remind 
us, but he ought really to have she 
tears. 


He Knows What Every Ship 
is Doing and Disburses 
Thirty Million Dollars a Day 


could paint vivid word pictures. He 
sent them broadcast to visit mills anf 
factories and to talk directly to the 
employees. He told them what to say 
and how to say it, and when they were 
through, every employee had a new it 
terest and an added pride in what he 
was doing for Uncle Sam. This i 
how and where Rear-Admiral Mc 
Gowan works in the “most unique office 
in Washington” : 


“There is probably not another like it 
certainly not another where such big bust 
ness is transacted. To spend thirty million 
dollars a day in providing for three hun 
dred thousand men on eleven hundred 
ships necessitates some detail. One cal 
easily imagine a mammoth office filled 
every corner and crevice with desks ant 
filing cases, shelves and index files. But 
no. His is a large square room. The floot 
is of shining parquetry, as clean as é 
wind-swept battleship deck. At the center 
near the wall, there is a flat-topped desi 
with a correspondence basket, generally 
empty, inkstand and _ penholder, blottes 
and writing pad. At the desk is one swiv@ 
chair. And there is not another chair 4 
that office! Nor is there another des 
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othen for any other furniture whatsoever. Mc- 
owan never sits down unless he has to 
ign a letter. He steps into another room 
o dictate his letters. He goes through 
he big suite of offices, on two floors, 
here his staff of more than seven hun- 
dred work, consults references, and does 
sther work while standing. And when he 
as callers in his sanctum he rises and 
awaits their entrance. The callers almost 
nvariably look about for a chair. There 
bre none. Admiral McGowan is standing. 
If he can stand, of course they can—and 
ust stand. Then he smiles. It is said 
hat he has more friends than any other 
an in the country. That smile is hearty 
and infectious. It has fooled many who 
Oca fvould take advantage of it. Frequently 
at sortfimen on business would like to ‘talk all 
nts. [Eeround Robin Hood’s barn.’ McGowan 
occaflistens but his replies make the visitor 
nderstand that he is to say what he has 
to say without waste of time. He will 
vive his valuable time lavishly, like a 
spendthrift, when it is necessary. When 
t is not necessary it is easier to get a 
speech out of the Sphinx than to get an 
nnecessary minute out of him. ‘Ahem,’ 
began a pompous visitor one day who 
planced severely about the office three 
lismisftimes in a vain search for a chair, ‘are 
crazygyou economizing in furniture?’ Mc- 
talism owan smiled cheerfully and even cordi- 
sliticale!'Y- ‘No, not that. The fact is that if 
J had chairs in here I am afraid I might 
zed by ake up too much of the valuable time of 
Whee ome of my callers.’” 
ut thi 
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The ability to work hard and con- 
tantly and with an efficiency that is 
said to be unusual even in the Navy, 
hs a McGowan characteristic, we are 
told. He achieved the art of working. 
In his second year in the University of 
Ship South Carolina he found it necessary 
o work his way through. He did it 
IT SCS and, we are told, he also put two others 
 UaEhrough the University. On matricu- 
pating he entered the Navy Pay Corps 
in 1894 with the rank of Ensign, and 
0-day is the only officer in the navy 
to sagt has made two cruises as Paymas- 
wert? Of the Atlantic Fleet. He would 
ew inp'ave made a third cruise but for one 
hat heprc2son — they wanted him for Pay- 
his ispraster-( reneral. 
| Me- 
> office 
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his pay-roll. 








HE KNOWS THE MOVEMENTS OF EVERY SHIP IN THE NAVY 


_ But with all his knowledge, Rear-Admiral McGowan, Paymaster-General of the 
Fleet, is as garrulous as a clam when it comes to talking about the ships and men on 








Rear-Admiral McGowan is, we read, 
a member of the South Carolina bar 
and never defends anyone who has 
strayed from the beaten path into 
court-martial proceedings unless he is 
convinced that the man is either en- 
tirely innocent or deserves to be let off 
with the very lightest punishment. He 
surprised his friends once by defend- 
ing a sailor up for manslaughter. The 
sailor had gotten into a brawl with a 
shipmate, had knocked him down and 
the man had died. It looked squally for 
the sailor. McGowan defended him, 
proved that the sailor could not hon- 
orably have avoided the fight, and then 
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O attraction of opposites could 
be more striking than that 
between Nicolai Lenin and 
ks and Karl Radek, the Damon and 
s, Bug Pythias of Bolshevism. In 
1¢ floor heir devotion to the republic of the 
| a8 #Poviets they are one. In all else, ac- 
— ording to the Petit Parisien, they are 
‘= BS the poles asunder, for Lenin inclines 
blotte! 0 moderation and Radek is the most 
swivel “tical of Spartacides. 
hair if Lenin, we learn from our French 
- deskPNtemporary, is of goodly size phys- 


















OR OF BOLSHEVISM AFIELD 


ically. Radek is a pale, slim youth 
when not in one of his countless dis- 
guises. Lenin is well-groomed, quietly 
dressed, his linen always white and 
starched. Radek is true to Bolshevism 
in the picturesqueness of his madly- 
synthesized attire, the collar rolling, 
the hair a bush atop of the skull, the 
coat looking as if it had been slept in. 
Lenin evidently has a bourgeois tailor, 
but Radek looks as if he had attired 
himself out of the stock of a theatrical 
costumer who specialized in the period 


proved that the victim’s skull was ab- 
normally thin—entirely too thin for a 
sailor-man to take such chances with. 
When, reports the Forum writer of 
this somewhat paradoxical Paymaster- 
General, anyone attempts to “put some- 
thing over” on him he makes the Eng- 
lish language “perform weird stunts,” 
but when McGowan slaps anyone on 
the back and grins that hospitable 
Southern grin from out his square 
jaws and says, “Hello, old man, it’s 


great to see you!” the recipient feels 


like writing the words indelibly m 
an autograph album labeled, “From 


McGowan.” 


A Polish Jew Whose Ge- 


nius for the Dramatization 
of Revolt Makes History 


of the Robespierre terror. Lenin is 
bald. Radek has almost as much hair 
as Trotzky unless we are to assume 
that the real Radek is never seen 
through his perfect disguises. Some 
journalists accuse him of running regu- 
larly across to Paris in false wig and 
whiskers, equipped with forged pass- 
ports that bear the most suspicious 
scrutiny. Lenin looks hungry and ema- 
ciated. Radek has lots of neck, but his 
huge head neutralizes that accident. 
One would deem Lenin a country doc- 
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tor. Radek looks like a metropolitan 
actor. Lenin has spectacles, a note- 
book and lead pencil that he chews 
nervously. No one ever saw Radek 
with such a professorial apparatus, 
even when disguised, altho he can give 
a marvelous imitation of a stuttering 
Englishman. Lenin is mild and smil- 
ing. Radek looks violent even in re- 
pose, and when in action his gestures 
make him look like a windmill. Lenin 
is satisfied and confident. He explains 
himself in a subdued tone, and the air 
of profound conviction shows that no 
argument could move him. Radek is 
nervous of speech, declamatory, argu- 
mentative, shouting proletarian ideas 
.with a wave of a substantial fist. Le- 
» nin is no Jew, despite many statements 
that he is; but Radek is a Jew to the 
finger-tips. Lenin, again, is a true 
native Russian, whereas Radek is a Ga- 
lician Pole who has been Germanized, 
but Germanized romantically, even 
poetically. 

Radek’s occupation is that of travel- 
ing man for Bolshevism, its agent in 
the field, and thus he shows markedly 
the difference between his temperament 
and that of the contemplative Lenin. 
All conspiracies must be hatched by the 
people’s “commissars” at headquarters, 
but Radek is the only man with author- 
ity to actualize, realize, dramatize them 
in the name and with the authority of 
the Soviet republic. Radek will under- 
take to overthrow any bourgeois gov- 
ernment anywhere, but he is true to 
Bolshevism and will never set to work 
until Lenin gives the order. Whether 
he is leading his bands through the 
Thiergarten at Berlin or blowing up 
the royal palace at Bucharest, Radek, 
the man of action, knows neither fear 
nor defeat, and he shouts his hatred of 
the bourgeoisie with a fury that makes 
Lenin seem tame. Radek in public is a 
master of invective. 

This remarkable pair have been 
friends, according to the unfriendly 
Paris press, for a long time, altho there 
is a decided difference in their ages, 
Radek being much Lenin’s junior. The 
intimacy began when Radek, then 
‘known as Sobelsohn, was having his 

troubles with the Socialists of War- 
saw. Sobelsohn, or Radek, spent his 
early manhood in the Jewish quarter 
of Warsaw, the London Post says, 
making his home in the neighborhood 
to the west of the Krasinski garden, 
one of his favorite loitering places. 
His ambitions at that time were liter- 
ary. He first drew attention to himself 
by a series of brilliant criticisms of 
the masterpieces in the great picture 
gallery at Warsaw, especially of the 
paintings of the Flemish school. The 
young man got into trouble by a pro- 
pensity to inject extreme revolutionary 
views into his journalistic work. He 
was finally proscribed for some purely 


technical sedition in a newspaper arti- 
cle and forced to abandon his career 
at the university. His father, a pros- 
perous professional man in Galicia, 
where the Jews were much better treat- 
ed than in other parts of dismembered 
Poland, was shocked, one ‘story runs, 
by the revolutionary audacities of his 
son, who was expelled at last from the 
social democracy. of Warsaw because 
of his extreme attitude to propaganda 
by deed. 

Sobelsohn, as he then called himself, 
retired to the paternal home in Galicia, 
from which he communicated with the 
revolutionary group at Moscow, headed 
by the younger Ulianoff, now Lenin, 
whose brother Serge had already been 
executed for a political peccadillo of 
an ordinary kind. Lenin had an agent 
in Warsaw, one Firstenberg, who was 
told to look up Sobelsohu, obviously a 
man of original and daring views, and 
this Fiirstenberg did. Firstenberg, al- 
so a Jew, is the same man, says the 
Journal des Débats, who played so mys- 
terious a part in the overthrow of the 
Kerensky government, but at that time 
he was a sort of sociologist and pub- 
licist who occasionally lectured at the 
Moscow university. 

\ Lenin, Fiirstenberg—he has other 
names—and Radek thus formed the 
connection which has endured to this 
day and which makes them, with 
Trotzky, the great quartet of Bol- 
shevism. Fiirstenberg, better known as 
Ganetsky, made to Lenin in those old 
days a report upon Radek which, our 
French chronicler of these events says, 
still describes the field agent of Bol- 
shevism with accuracy. His is the tem- 
perament of action spurred by an im- 
agination all frenzied. He lacks all 
contact with reality or common sense. 
He lives in a world made by himself 
out of the revolutionary nightmare he 
has synthesized from crazy philoso- 
phies, crazy biographies of crazy men 
like Baboeuf, Hébert and Anarcharsis 
Clootz, and crazy adventures with cra- 
zy women. It is an insult to the intel- 
ligence of the old imperial German 
government to suppose that it ever 
made a confidential agent of such a 
madman as Sobelsohn, the London 
News hints, altho the Débats insists 
that it was this very Sobelsohn, or 
Radek, who, as a secret agent from 
Berlin, upset Kerensky. There is a 
mystery involving Kerensky with 


Radek and the tale of it all has yet to *, 


be told. Firstenberg’s connection with 
the Kerensky catastrophe was direct 
and important, but Radek did the work 
in the cellarage. He may be hot and 
giddy and indiscreet, a man of the mob, 
a leader of ragged proletarians, an- 
other Camille Desmoulins, whom he so 
much admires, but he has an efficiency 
in violence and conspiracy and revolt, 
and these traits make him immortal 
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in the history of Bolshevism. Evefl 
Trotzky is said to deprecate now ay 
then the extremes into which Radek ; 
forever precipitating the Sovicts. 
Under the patronage of Lenin, Soby. 
sohn, in his revolutionary capacity x 
Radek, set up in Moscow, sleeping in 
a cellar near the Saratoff station anf 
writing revolutionary leaflets in tf 
Polish and German languages, which 
were done into Russian and widely ci: 
culated among the workers in the fx. 
tories. 
gained a perfect mastery of the Ry: 
sian tongue, altho he speaks it fluently 
with a strong accent. To this day, in 
addressing the people’s commissars, he 
will now and then drop his painfully 
acquired Russian, says the Paris paper, 
,and harangue his comrades in goo 
round German. In fact, he is legally 
a German citizen by naturalization. H: 
attended a course of lectures at the 
university in Moscow until the police 
got wind of his misadventures in War. 
saw, whereupon he fled to another cel- 
lar and wrote more pamphlets of the 
familiar kind for which Lenin supplied 
details connected with the agricultural 
situation. These leaflets were enor. 
mously successful in arousing not only 
the proletariat growing up in big towns 
but the peasants upon the great landed 
estates. When Lenin had seen to it 
that the facts were adequate as local 
color, Fiirstenberg took care that the 
language was sufficiently popular to be 
intelligible to the multitude. It was the 
first time the masses had ever actually 
been reached and European Russia was 
deluged with this clandestine literature. 
The police, of course, speedily under- 
stood that a powerful propaganda of a 
subversive kind was flourishing some- 
where, and it was the extraordinary 
genius of Radek for concealment, for 
disguise and for evasion that enabled 
the trio to mask all their operations and 
finally, when the pursuit grew to0 
stern, to fly to Switzerland. Trotzky 
had preceded them, it appears, from a 
Siberian prison to Paris, where his rev- 
olutionary gazets brought the police to 
his premises. Radek got to Berne in 
safety, and was soon editing the Tag- 
wache, to the embarrassment of the 
Swiss authorities. The mysterious 
Fiirstenberg was metamorphosed into 
the still more mysterious Dr. Ganetsky, 
subsequently renowned as a Soviet 
statesman and authority on high finance 
ho accomplished the repudiation of 
Russia’s old national debt. These three 
lived rather elegantly in Switzerland. 
It was at this period also that Leni 
“died” to escape the police. A Germat 
Jew named Apfelbaum took the patt 
of the corpse, while Radek was the dis- 
tracted friend of the deceased who paid 
the undertaker. To this day there 1 
an impression among the ill - informed 
that Lenin really died. 


Radek seems never to have 
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“TIGER! 


CHALLENGING DRAMA OF MODERN LOVE 


N his latest play, recently produced 
in New York by David Belasco 
with Frances Starr in the leading 
role, Edward Knoblock has dared 
to break many of the conventions 

of the drama. He has braved the ridi- 
cule of the metropolitan critics, and he 
has emerged from the conflict more 
or less triumphant. “Tiger! Tiger!” 
seems to be a dramatic instance in 
which the theatergoing public has 
shown itself more keenly sensitive and 
more sympathetic to the intention of 
the author, than sophisticated and cal- 
loused critics. 

Mr. Knoblock’s heroine is a cook. 
His hero, Clive Couper, is a Member 
of Parliament. “Tiger! Tiger!” has, 
of course, been suggested by the lines 
of William Blake: 


“Tiger, tiger, burning bright, 
In the forests of the night, 
What immortal hand or eye 
Framed thy fearful symmetry?” 


This tiger is the symbol of passion. 
How the “Tiger! Tiger!” lifts up 
these two unimportant human beings 
out of the mire of squalor and sordid- 
ness and indifference, and yet is not 
powerful enough to bridge the chasm 
of British social traditions, is the theme 
of this most challenging play of the 
New York season. Through the cour- 
tesy of Mr. Belasco, we are able to 
publish the following scenes. 

The first act shows us the chambers 
of Clive Couper, M.P., after dinner. 
We meet Mr. Couper and his guests: 
Stephen Greer and his daughter, 
Evelyn. Couper, we learn, has not 
fulfilled the early promise of his career. 
Evelyn Greer and he have decided to 
break their engagement because the 
spark of love is lacking. They come 
to an agreement. 


Eve.yn. Somehow we miss fire, don’t 
we? The tinder’s there, the flint, or what- 
ever you call it,—everything, except— 

Citve. Except the spark. 

Evetyn. Yes, the mysterious spark. 

Cuive. There never will be a spark for 
us, I’m afraid. 

Evetyn. I’m afraid not! 

Cuive. It does seem rotten, doesn’t it! 
You know, I’d love to love you, Evie. 

Evetyn. And I should love to love you, 
Clive. 

Ciive. Fact is I’m middle-aged. That’s 





the sad truth of it. 
immune. 

Evetyn. I shouldn’t be so sure about 
being immune. 

Cuive. Oh, I don’t complain. I’ve had 
my ups and downs of emotion. All I ask 
for nowadays is to have my comforts. 
I don’t want to feel. 

Evetyn. Only a second ago you said 
you’d love to love— 

Cuive. What of it? 

EvEeLyn. Doesn’t it show that there’s 
some little corner of your heart that isn’t 
quite as middle-aged as you imagine? If 
you'd love to love, aren't you just a little 
hungry for love after all? And if you're 
hungry— 

Curve. If I’m hungry I go and have a 
good dinner at my Club—a rosy lobster, 
and a brown bird, and a bottle of cham- 
pagne, and a beautiful ripe Camembert. 

Evetyn. And if I’m hungry, I go and 
buy a frock, far beyond my means. (They 
both laugh.) Oh, yes, we may laugh like 
superior immortals, Clive. But all said 
and done, we’re only human beings, and 
if suddenly the spark should flash— 

Cuive. I should hate it. I know I 
should. I want to be free; remain free; 
be myself. 

Eve_yn. How do you know that you’re 
yourself now? And how do you know 


Middle-aged and 





TIGER!”— EDWARD KNOBLOCK’S His Heroine is a Cook Who 


is Loved bya Distinguished 
Member of Parliament 


that love wouldn’t make you much more 
yourself than yourself is now? 

Cuive. It sounds like a puzzle. 

EveLtyn. It is. The most tiresome 
puzzle of all. Are we free—you and I— 
caged in by our loneliness? Isn’t there a 
breaking of the bars in love? A sudden 
soaring up into heaven? Don’t you think 
there might be—there must be something 
wonderful about a genuine passion, Clive? 

Cuive. I don’t know. There’s a peace— 
an aloofness about both our existences. 
The greatest emotions in the world 
couldn’t make up for the loss of that. 
And I shan’t lose it! Not if I know it. 

Evetyn. But you don’t know it. We 
none of us do. The tiger’s in there 
(pointing to her bosom), hidden away in 
the jungle. But suddenly he springs— 
“tiger, tiger, burning bright”’—and then 
woe to the poor little theory drinking at 
the pool of reason. Some day I think 
we'll both have to pay for our superior 
attitude, trying to defy Nature as we do! 
Yes, Clive, ’ware Tiger! Tiger! 

Ciive. Let him come! I’m not afraid 
of Tiger! Tiger!—nor any other beast of 
the jungle. 


It is a fine moonlit night, and Couper 
escorts his departing guests to the cor- 
ner of the neighboring square. Then 





Freddie Staunton (O. 
Couper, M.P. (Lionel 
— woman who looks like—and 
tarr). 








BEWARE OF TIGER! 


P. Heggie), coming into the chambers of his friend Clive 
twill), discovers him expressing his affection for an unknown 
in fact is—a domestic. 
This is one of the first scenes in Edward Knoblock’s much - discussed play. 


TIGER!! 


Her name is Sally (Frances 
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he meets a mysterious woman. “I saw 
you right across the street,” he tells her 
after she has consented to visit his 
home. “You were practically in the 
dark. But the moment I caught those 
eyes of yours . . . I knew that you and 
I would have to come together... . 
Don’t you see? We don’t count at 
all—we two as individuals. It’s the 
tide —the spring-tide that’s carrying 
us along.” The woman, despite her 
charm, is quite evidently of the lower 
classes, a working-woman who is hur- 
rying home because her work demands 


early rising. But she does not reveal , 


her social status. Nor can she appre- 
ciate that statue over the mantle— 
Hypnos, the God of Sleep. She prom- 
ises that she will meet him again. 
Just as she is leaving, Couper’s friend 
Freddie Staunton comes in, surprised 
to find the M.P. entertaining such a 
“common” woman. Sally, for such is 
her plebeian name, departs, and Staun- 
ton warns his friend of the danger of 
falling in love with such a woman: 


Freppie. Do you fondly imagine that 
you're so superior to the rest of mankind 
that you’re exempt from its trials and 
temptations ? 

Cuive. Oh, I never said that. And I 
don’t want to be exempt. But why can’t 
I fall in love with the woman I'd like 
to fall in love with? Why can’t I find all 
my happiness in one woman—a woman 
like Evelyn Greer, for instance. No one 
I like better as a companion. I’d love to 
see her sitting opposite me by the fire as 
my wife. And yet I simply cannot feel 
the slightest attraction for her—not one 
single scrap. 

Freppie. Can’t you? 

Cuive. No, I can’t. On the other hand, 
this girl that comes out of the dark from 
nowhere, just by one look she can mean 
a whole new world for me. What is it? 
What are the mysterious laws of attrac- 
tion? Will you please explain them to 
me? 

Freppiz. Ask me another! 

Cuiive. I’m a man of taste—more or 
less, aren’t I? People always say I have 
taste—I know I have it. In everything— 
a note off the key sets me on edge, an 
ugly silly picture makes me positively ill. 
And then this girl, a little, illiterate, com- 
mon— 

Freppic. Oh, come now! She wasn’t as 
bad as that! 

Cuive. She isn’t, is she? 

Freppiz. She was rather attractive in 
her way—with her “Very well, thank you, 
sir.” 

Ciive. Yes. She is attractive—wonder- 
fully! I don’t mind telling you she’s here 
with me still—all about me. I'd give any- 
thing to have her back this moment. 

Freppiz. Was to-night the first time? 

Ciive. Yes. 

Freppigz. Then at, least:>she hasn’t run 
you into extravagance yet. 

Cuive. She refused to take a single 
penny. 

FreppIE. Oh, romantic, eh? 

Ciive. You needn’t sneer. She’s not the 
ordinary type—she’s quite a Puritan in a 
way. 


Freppre. Like yourself, eh? 

Ciive. She even lectured me about tak- 
ing a whiskey and soda. 

Freppiz. Did she, by Jove! 

Ciive. Yes. And yet, somehow, she was 
carried off her feet just as I was by the 
spring-tide. 

FREDDIE. 
mance! 


Spring-tide, eh? Quite a ro- 


It is a romance. But it is a romance 
that is not all roses. Sally’s influence 
on Clive Couper is a beneficent one. 
Their relations continue for two years, 
but Couper still remains in utter ig- 
norance concerning Sally’s occupation. 
The revelation comes as one of the 
most unusual and dramatic climaxes of 
current drama. Evelyn Greer and her 
father call on Couper one evening 
when he is entertaining Sally. There 
is nowhere for the young woman to 
conceal herself except in the kitchen. 
When Evelyn Greer leaves, Clive Cou- 
per kisses her hand. Sally emerges 
from the kitchen insane with jealousy. 
All of her cheapness, her commonness, 
her lack of distinction is then revealed: 


Cuive. Darling! Are you quite out of 
your senses? 

SALLy. Out of ’em? I’m in ’em! In 
’em, as I never was in all my born days. 
And so are you, for that matter! The 
kitchen! You're right! Absolutely! I do 
belong in the kitchen and nowhere else! 
A cook! That’s what I am. Nothing but 
a cook. There! You've got it at last. 
Now you know. A cook! 

Cutve. Don’t be absurd. 

Satiy. I’m not. It’s the truth, Gawd’s 
solemn truth, every word of it. A cook! 
A common or garden, two-pound-ten-a- 
month cook, not counting washing, and 
beer, and perks. That’s what your Sally 
is! Your beautiful, mysterious Sally! 
Now what have you got to say to it? 
Eh? Eh? 

Cuive. I don’t believe it. 

Satty. (Fiercely.) And why not? 
What’s wrong with being a cook? What’s 
the matter with it, eh? 

Cuive. Nothing the matter—but— 

SALLy. But what—eh? Now do 
wonder why I never let you kiss 
hands? Pots and pans and grease 
slops all day—nothing would. make ’em 
right—no soap—no scent—no nothing! 
While her! Her hands, I swear, are soft 
as—soft as—God! God! (She bursts into 
a fit of weeping.) 

Ciive. Sally, dearest, darling, don’t! 

SALLY. (Presently her hand fumbles 
along the front of her skirt; bitterly with 
glance at him.) Look at me! Fishin’ for 
my apron! Tohah! I’m a silly damn fool! 
You won't like me any more now. It’s all 
up with me, eh? (Beginning to sob 
again.) All up! 

Ciive. (With infinite pity but a certain 
amount of restraint all the same.) I like 
you all the better for it. 

SALLy. Oh, don’t you say that! (Wip- 
ing her eyes with glove.) If you cared 
for me really, you couldn’t like me better 
now. It only shows you don’t care for 
me so much. That’s all that shows. 

Cuive. You're not fair to me, Sally— 
quite, do you think? 


you 
my 
and 
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SaLLy. I don’t know. I only feel it 
somehow. I wish I hadn’t told you now. 
. I never meant to—never. It’s her that's 
made me do it. It just popped out, ] 
could bite my tongue off now, I could! 
(There is a pause.) I think I'd better go, 
It’s late. Long after my time. And I’m 
so tired, and I’ve got to get up early, too, 
to-morrow. 


Cuive. (After a pause.) Why should 
you? 
SALLy. I’ye got to. Quarter to seven 


every morning. Year in, year out. 
or shine. 

Ciive. Well, you won't have to after 
this, at any rate. 

SALLY. For why? 

Ciive. Because you shan’t, that’s why! 
You might have told me before. We 
could have put an end to this sort of 
thing ages ago. 

SALLY. But how are you going to 
change it? 

Cuive. Of course I'll look after you 
after this, naturally. 

SALLY. (Jn a flat tone.) I see! 

Cuive. You shan’t have to worry an- 
other day. First thing to-morrow— 

SALLy. Please! It’s very good of you. 
You mean it all for the best, I know. 
But I couldn’t do that. I couldn't, really, 

Ciive. Do what? 

SALLY. I’ve never taken a penny piece 
from you, have I? 

Ciive. No! But what does that mat- 
ter? 

SALLY. Everything! Everything in the 
world. I couldn’t. I simply couldn’t from 
you. It would make everything between 
us different. I couldn’t bear it. 

Ciive. What an idea! My darling, lis- 
ten— 

SAtty. No! You listen to me! You 
might as well know the whole business. 
Perhaps you'll understand. I may as well 
tell you right from the start. And don't 
keep looking at me all the time, will you? 

Ciive. Right! 

SALLY. I told you I came from a farm. 
Herefordshire. Just on the border of 
Wales—near Ludlow. D’you know it? 

Cutve. I’ve been there! Lovely place! 

SALLY. (Bitterly.) Lovely! Yes. It’s 
lovely for them as is happy there. I 
wasn’t, you see. My father, he—well, he 
took to drink. He worried my mother 
into her grave with it, he did. I grew up 
anyhow. If it hadn’t been for the far- 
mer’s wife down the road, I don’t sup- 
pose I’d have learnt more than to get up 
and go to bed. She was a good woman, 
was Mrs. Elton. The farm went to rack 
and ruin, the way father managed it, or 
didn’t manage it, more like. Most of my 
nights I spent trying to get out of his 
way. Lord! How he used to smash 
things. A pretty life for a girl of sixteen, 
I can tell you. 

Cuive. Poor soul! 

Satty. There was a young farmer 
lived a few miles away. He used to ride 
over sometimes to see father about buy- 
ing horses and pigs. Sometimes he wait- 
ed for father to come and father didn't 
turn up. He’d be at some public house, 
or it might be market day at Ludlow. 
And I'd sit and wait with the other for 
hours. He was sorry for me, he said. 
And I think he was sorry for me. He 
said he’d take me away. He’d marry me. 
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I believed him. Well—he didn’t marry 
exe And that’s been your life? 

Satty. Just about! I haven't had 
nothing to do with men since. Not a 
one, till I met you. I’ve always kept to 
myself. My only real friend was Ada— 
the mother of them two little girls, you 
know. Her what married the cabinet- 
maker. 

Curve. She’s dead, too? 

Satty. Yes. So you see now what 
you mean to me—perhaps. 


Curve. (Taking her head between his 
hands.) My darling! (He kisses her 
gently.) You've had a terrible time! 


You must let me do something for you. 

Satty. You can’t do no more than you 
have. I’ve never been so happy as these 
last two years of my life. Never, for a 
day! 

Curve. But I must do something more. 

SatLy. What can you do except just 
to go on loving me? There’s nothing 
more I want. 

Cuve. But there must be a way out of 
it—somehow. 

Satty. Why should there be? I’m 
happy. I tell you. I’m not a lady—I’ve 
never had no education. What am I 
good for, but the thing I’m doing now? 

Cuve. But there must be something 
else you could do. 

SaLLy. Nothing I could do half as well. 
Oh, I’ve thought of going into munitions 
sometimes. But I’m not strong enough 


. for that. I’ve never been quite right since 





I fell down them stairs. 

Cuive. It does seem a tangle—there 
ought to be some sort of occupation— 
somewhere. 

SaLLy. But I’ve got my occupation. 
Why shouldn’t I go on being a cook? 
You say you want to look after me, as 
you call it. D’you know what would hap- 
pen? You'd simply turn me into ore 
of the crew that trail up and down the 
streets. 

Cuive. No! No! Nothing of the sort. 

SaLLy. That’s how it would end, as 
sure as fate. I may be no great shakes 
and no lady, perhaps. But one thing I 
do happen to have, and that’s my self- 
respect as far as my independence goes. 
If you took that away what would you 
be leaving me? Just nothing. 

Cuive. (After a pause.) We'll talk 
about it some other time. We'll think it 
over, shall we? 

Satty. There’s nothing to think over. 
I'm a woman. You’re aman. What does 
the rest matter? As long as you don’t 
care—and you don’t, Clive, do you? 

Ciive. No, I don’t, of course not. 
Only I want to feel you’re quite, quite 
happy. To know you're in beautiful sur- 
roundings, with beautiful things. I shall 
always feel so utterly selfish amongst my 
own comforts, when I think of you after 
this, 


Satty. Oh, comforts! I never know 
comforts. Never had ’em! And as for 
things! I don’t care about ’em, not really. 


These things here, for instance! I only 
love them because they happen to be 
yours, Clive. That’s all. (Moving to left 
end of sofa.) Take that there face with 
no eyes— (She points to the Hypnos.) 
You tell me that it’s meant to be peaceful, 
Sort of asleep—and I believe you. But 


_ “TIGER! 


‘ tainly appeals to my intelligence. 






TIGER! 


I don’t understand. Not actually. How 


can I? It ain’t in my line, is it? 
Ciive. (Sitting beside her right.) You 
funny dear! You're like something out 


of the woods, you're so utterly frank and 
unspoilt! You don’t know what a rest 
you are to me, after all the so-called clever 
souls of the restless modern scramble! 
The tiresome, dreary, striving brains! 
You are because you are—just yourself. 
Like nothing else on this earth. And that 
is why I love you, Sally. Because of 
that! (He draws her to him, trying to 
kiss her on the mouth.) Dearest! 


The first scene of the third act is in 
Staunton’s office at the Red Cross in 
London. Freddie Staunton, whose 
rather aimless life has been somewhat 
redeemed’ by war-work, has sent for 
Sally. He warns her of the great 
danger to Couper’s career, now splen- 
didly brilliant, of the latter’s relations 
with a woman in her position. “If 
people talk fike that on a mere sup- 
position,” he tells her, speaking of 
rumors already broadcast, “what would 
they say if the real facts became pub- 
lic? Clive would never get over it. It 
would finish his career once and for 
all”. To which Sally replies: “Never 
see him no more? Just because I hap- 
pen to be what I am? My God, why 
wasn’t I born a lady!” “You'll be a 
lady if you do this for him,” urges the 
astute Freddie Staunton. She gives 
him her promise, but finally revolts 
against the injustice of the situation. 

The next scene shows us a servants’ 
dining - room — “where Sally lives.” 
Sam Tullidge, a rather severe middle- 
aged cabinetmaker, unromantic and 
somewhat deaf, a widower with two 
children, comes to call on Sally, and 
proposes marriage to her. She refuses 
gently, and, after he leaves, bursts into 
tears because of the hopelessness of her 
situation. 

The scene shifts back to Clive 
Couper’s chambers. Staunton urges 
Couper to break with Sally. “You 
have nothing in common except—” 
“Except the most important fact in 
life,” retorts Couper. “Is it really so 
important as people pretend?” ques- 
tions Staunton. “Aren’t there other 
things just as important? What about 
intelligence, for example?” 


Ciive. What's intelligence compared to 
the “Tiger, Tiger!” in the blood, as Evie 
once called it. 


Freppiz. Intelligence beats the Tiger 
in the long run. 
Cutve. I don’t believe it. If I did I'd 


She cer- 
I con- 
fess there are times when I positively 
hate the body I’ve been put into. Par- 
ticularly when I think of all the lies and 
hypocrisy it drives me to. 

Freppic. That’s just it, you see. 

Cuive. It flashed across me only the 
other day as I stood before that meeting 
at Sheffield. There I was ladling out 
smug platitudes about our sacred duties 
as men and women. And all the time I 


have married Evie long ago. 


BURNING BRIGHT——” 
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kept thinking that, if by one word I be- 
trayed the smallest glimpse of my true 
inner self, the whole hall would rise and 
hoot me off the platform! And that’s the 
price we Pharisees have to pay for a 
clean reputation! Clean! Good God! I 
sometimes wonder what I’m doing, play- 
ing at this game of politics, when out 
there in France there are men of my age 
and older dying by the thousands for an 
idea. (He walks about excitedly, then 
turns up and down.) Sorry! I’m afraid 
my oratory’s galloped away with me. My 
motor’s run by gas these days, you see! 
That’s more than most honest govern- 
ment officials— 


Sally comes in. Because Clive Cou- 
per refuses to give her up, he is forced 
to sacrifice his life-long friendship with 
Freddie Staunton, who tries to con- 
vince him of the ridiculous folly of the 
liaison. Left alone with his sweetheart, 
Clive plans to buy a little farm in the . 
country for her. But the break be- 
tween them does actually come, with 
the irony of the ludicrous. He notices 
a strange odor of patchouli. She con- 
fesses. “I had to cook cabbage to-day. 
I couldn’t seem to get the smell of it 
out of my hair. So I went to the 
chemist’s on the corner before coming 
to you.” It is that cabbage and pat- 
chouli in her hair that finally frightens 
away “Tiger! Tiger!” “It isn’t the 
scent !” Clive confesses, trying to evade 
the ironical truth. “It’s the whole 
thing. ... You’re not progressing — 
you’re not developing !” 


Cuive. Sticking to this horrible daily 
routine of yours! You must get away— 
you must get out of it. It’s too degrad- 
ing for both of us. 

SALLy. Degrading? 

Ciive. I can’t let you live on in such 
sordid surroundings. I simply can’t. It 
was all very well when I didn’t know 
where you came from, and where you 
went. There was mystery then. I imag- 
ined all kinds of strange delightful possi- 
bilities! But now, this! You can’t go 
on. You mustn’t. It'll simply end by 
dragging us down, both of us. This cook 
business— 

Satty. (Hurt to the quick.) I don't 
see that there’s any difference between 
your business and mine. I earn my liv- 
ing just as honestly as you. 

Cuive. More honestly, perhaps. I hold 
no brief for politicians. No doubt there’s 
a good deal more to be said in favor of 
your trade than mine. In fact, I’m cer- 
tain there is. Only, don’t you see, Sally; 
don’t you see? 

SALLY. (Curtly, on kness.) No, I don’t 
see. All I see is that you despise me. 
God knows I haven't deserved it. 


Ciive. I don’t despise you. Not for a 
minute. 

Satty. (Turning and facing him.) 
Oh, don’t you? Cook business! Cook 
business! And what’s the business you’d 


propose instead? Shoving me down into 
the gutter—nothing more or less. And 
why? Why? Just because it don’t suit 
your tastes as a gentleman that I happen 
to be a servant. But, what about my tastes 
as a servant because you happen to be a 
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gentleman? We've got our ideas, too, of 
what’s what. Don’t you s’pose there are 
times when, according to our lights, you 
don’t manage to come up to the scratch? 
Has that idea ever occurred to you? Eh? 
Eh? 

Cuive. (Eagerly, as if not wishing to 
hear.) Sally, don’t! Don’t! 

Satty. (Rising, sitting on sofa, throw- 
ing pillow on sofa.) No! I won't keep 
still! It’s got to come out! It might as 
well now as later. From the moment that 
I told you what I was you stopped re- 
specting me. (Turning her head to him.) 
Oh, yes, you did! If I'd a-told you I 
was a shop-girl, or a governess, or a 
typewriter—you wouldn’t have minded. 
You wouldn’t have minded even if I 
said I was taking my money from other 
men. But a servant was more than you 
bargained for. And yet you and your 
likes, you go on wondering why servants 
refuse to be servants nowadays, when the 
very name is enough to make you pull 
down the corners of your mouth. 

Cuive. Sally! 

Satty. Oh, yes, you’re no better’n the 
rest of em. Haven’t I seen the face often 
enough? A servant! A cook! Cook 
business! Cook business! But let me tell 
you that there are still a few people as 
respect us all the same. People as knows 
what a servant’s life is really like, and 
knows how to value those of us as are 
honest and works and gives their mas- 
ters more than their money’s worth. 
Thank God, I have some friends. 


She tells him that she is going to 
marry the carpenter, Sam Tullidge. 
Clive finally turns away from her: 
“I’ve made a fool of myself... . I’ve 
let you persuade me to stay out of it 
for your sake. I’ve fiddled away at my 
footling politics pretending to be doing 
something, so that they shouldn’t take 
me for the army. I’ve seen ’em march 
away and still I’ve gone on talking 
heroics to the crowd. For what? Be- 
cause of my political convictions? No. 
For you! ... To stay with you.... 
Well, at any rate, I know now where 
my duty lies. I only wish you’d shown 
yourself a bit sooner as you really are.” 
He goes over to the fighting in France. 
There he dies. A year later, in his dis- 
mantled rooms, the two women meet— 
Evelyn Greer and Sally. What is the 
meaning of it all? Some answer to 
this question is attempted in the final 
scene between Evelyn and Sally. The 
play ends: 


SALLy. Fancy! I thought I saw his 
eyes, too, one night—now I know I did. 
It’s all very strange—everything is strange 
—Life—Death—Love. 


Evetyn. You cared for him very 
dearly. 
Satty. You did, too! 


Evetyn. Yes. But not the way you 
did. I wish I might have been able to 
love him as you did. 

SatLy. And I wish I might have been 
able to love him like you. 

Evetyn. Oh, no, no! Yours was the 
deeper love—a woman’s love for a man. 
Mine—mine was nothing—just thoughts 
—just unborn. 
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SALLY. 
Miss. 

Evetyn. Miss! Exactly. The love of 
a Miss. A prim, cold Miss! That’s all I 
ever was to him. But nature, warmth— 
the real thing—that was yours. 

SALLY. It wasn’t enough for him—my 
sort of love. Love like that can never 
be enough for a man like him. A man 
wants more. 

Evetyn. The fact was we neither of 
us were the right woman for him. If we 
two could have been one, or if you’d had 
my education, or I your temperament, 
then perhaps! Perhaps! Only girls of 
my class are taught from the start to 


I think yours was much finer, 








SHE TELLS THE BITTER TRUTH 


When her distinguished lover becomes dis- 
gusted with the mingled odors of patchouli 
and boiled cabbage emanating from her ro- 
mantic tresses, Sally tells him a few plain 
truths about cabbages, cooks, and members 
of Parliament. 











stifle all their natural instincts; and girls 
like you never get a chance to develop 
mentally. That’s where it’s so unfair on 
us—and on the men, too, for that matter. 

Satty. It does seem as if something 
was wrong somewhere, doesn’t it? 

Evetyn. Most things are wrong— 
everywhere. That’s about the dreary 
truth of it. 

Satty. But behind it all there must 
be something right somewhere, don’t you 
think, Miss—or the world would have 
come to an end long ago—at least that’s 
what I always say to the girls when they 
begin to make a fuss. 

Evetyn. The two little girls? I know. 
How are they? 


Satty. Oh, they’re all right. I wish 
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sometimes one of ’em might have been 
his child. Sometimes I even pretend lit. 
tle Sally is. It comforts me in a way, 

Evetyn. Then you're married now? 

SALLy. Oh, I’m married right enough, 
yes. And I’ve got nothing to complain 
of. Sam’s as good as gold. Only after 
the other— (A slight pause. velyn 
reaches to the sofa and picks up the little 
book she took out of her bag.) 

Evetyn. Clive asked me to give you 
these. (Handing her book.) He wasn't 
able to write. But he told me to tell you 
those were poems he’d written to you at 
various times. He’s carried the book 
about with him everywhere. 

Satty. Thank you! 

Evetyn. And then he wanted you to 
have that. (She points to the bust of 
Hypnos on a box.) The mask of the 
God of Sleep. He said you’d understand, 

SALLy. Yes! Ido. Only, I won’t take 
it, if you don’t mind. They might say 
things about it at home—and I couldn't 
bear that. I’d sooner you took it, Miss, 
if you will. 

Evetyn. I shall prize it all the more, 
coming from you as it does. Is there any 
other thing of his you'd like? Something 
to wear—some ring? Or pin? 

Satty. No. Nothing like that, Miss. 

EveLtyn. What then? 

SALLY. You won’t think me very rude, 
I hope. I’ve got a sort of feeling I’d like 
to sit quite quiet-like in this room for a 


few minutes, just by myself, alone. It’s , 


meant so much to me, you see, Miss. 
That’s all! 

Evetyn. I see! (Rising.) 

SALLY. You don’t mind, Miss? (Ris- 
ing.) 

Evetyn. Of course not! Sit here as 
long as you like. I was going anyhow as 
soon as I’d seen you. There’s no one else 
in the place. You'll be quite undisturbed. 

Satty. Thank you, Miss! 

Evetyn. Good-by! If ever you want 
to see me again—(Giving her a card) this 
will always find me. 

Satty. I promise you I'll let you 
know, all right. Good-by, Miss. (They 
shake hands. Evelyn, placing chair back, 
goes out of the room, closing door. Sally 
stands still till she hears the outer door 
close. Then she wanders about the room, 
touching various objects lightly with her 
hand. At last she comes down to the 
bust of Hypnos. She puts her hands 
on its cheeks and her head on its locks, 
saying wearily with closed eyes.) Sleep! 
(She rouses herself suddenly, sits on a 
smaller box, turns the bust so that it faces 
her, and opening the little book of verses, 
begins to read them to the bust. She 
reads quite simply, rather stupidly im 
fact, stumbling occasionally over the 
writing. But there is an undefined ardor 
in her voice, as tho through it all glowed 
the embers of an unextinguished fire.) 
I know but this: that far beyond the 

strife 
Of mortal passion looms another life, 
Where slavish night fades evermore away 
Before the freedom of an undreamt day. 
There shall we meet again; no earth-born 
lie 
To set the union of our soul’s awry. 
There shall the true in us flame on as 
one 
Eternally in Love’s immortal Sun. 
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MOVIES AND MUSIC 


ALFREDO CASELLA TRANSLATES 
THE WAR “MOVIES” INTO MUSIC 
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The Thunder and Wonder of 
Modern Warfare Expressed in 
Terms of Tonal Dissonance 


HE most vital as well as the 
most original music heard 
here since Igor Stravinsky 
and Arnold Schoenberg first 
arose above the horizon— 

such is the opinion of the music critic 
of the N. Y. Evening Journal concern- 
ing the Italian Alfredo Casella’s at- 
tempts to express in terms of the or- 
chestra the news “movies” of the Great 
War. “This music throbs vitality,” 
boldly declares the critic of the Hearst 
paper, “batters your ears with vitality, 
drips vitality. It is the work of young 
manhood veritably pounding with vi- 
tality. It is so clangorously alive it 
frightens you. Richard Strauss’s me- 
triculous din is the mere sterile screech- 
ing of a pygmy beside it. It, too, is 
a counsel of dissonance, but it does 
not screech. Its dissonance is solid, 
ponderous, overwhelming.” But Max 
Smith, of MHearst’s American, was 
quite differently impressed after listen- 
ing to Casella’s “Films,” when per- 
formed by the Symphony Society of 
New York, under the direction of Wal- 
ter Damrosch. “Worse atrocities than 
these ‘Films’ have never been perpe- 
trated in the domain of tone-painting,” 
he wrote. “Their fiendish cruelty and 
brutality are all the more shocking be- 
cause the man who concocted them dis- 
closes unusual talent and cultivation.” 

Other critics were not so strongly 
attracted or repelled. But Casella’s 
suite was, according to the N. Y. Her- 
ald, even more extraordinary than Mr. 
Damrosch’s introduction had led the 
audience to expect. 


“Much of it was harsh, noisy and dis- 
cordant beyond the power of words to 
describe. Yet it had an interest and even 
fascination which compelled the audience 
to listen with strained attention and to 
applaud loudly and with obvious sincerity 
at the end of each picture. In the first, 
entitled ‘Belgium: Heavy German Artil- 
lery Passing Through,’ there were rhyth- 
mic rattle and roar and clangor, hoarse, 
harsh mutterings and cries which pro- 
duced a vivid mental picture. The second, 
‘France: Before the Ruins of Rheims 
Cathedral,’ brought a sense of desolation 
and bouleversement. One heard tones of 
an organ out of tune, of sweet bells 
jangled, of lamentation and sadness inex- 
pressible. The third, which was not in 
the program, depicting the passage of a 
regiment of Cossacks, was as short as it 
was vivid and ultra-barbaric, exceeding 
anything of the kind ever achieved by 
Stravinsky. It created an immense im- 
pression. 

“A complete contrast was furnished by 
the fourth picture, ‘Alsace: The Wooden 
Cross.’ Not even in this did the com- 
poser indulge in a single orthodox har- 
mony or progression, and yet somehow 
he produced a thrilling and heartrending 
effect. The last picture was the most 


realistic, ‘Italy: A Man-of-War Cruising 
in the Adriatic.’ Here Wagner’s ‘Flying 
Dutchman,’ with its shrieking winds and 
general turbulence, was left far behind, 
but Mr. Casella produces a more vivid 
picture with his whistles, blares, clangor 
and sense of irresistible power. Like the 
rest, it was tremendously applauded, and 
Mr. Damrosch was called and recalled to 
the platform. 

“It will, of course, be argued that Ca- 
sella’s tone-pictures are not music, and in 
a sense that is so. But there can be no 
doubt of their extraordinary cleverness 
and of the composer’s faculty of repro- 
ducing in an orchestra impressions of ma- 
terial things and scenes of sadness, de- 
struction and war by land and sea. 
Whether one would have got the same 
impressions without a program is open 
to doubt, but this applies to music of a 
more obvious and melodic character than 
Alfred Casella’s, as, for instance, Bee- 
thoven’s Pastoral Symphony.” 


There was characterization of re- 
markable power in this new music, 
commented the N. Y. Times, and of 
more extraordinary brevity. Even the 
conservative Evening Post admitted the 
power of the young Italian composer: 


“They varied in effectiveness, but the 
heavy thunderousness of the passage of 
German artillery in Belgium, the crashing 
discords and rapid movement of the Cos- 
sack gallop, and the subdued and broken 
agony of the representation of a soldier 
grave in Alsace, a thread of the ‘Marseil- 
laise’ creeping into it, were—if not music 
of the accepted sort—a rendering of the 
composer’s impressions into sound.” 


The World greeted these “Films” as 
one of the first evidences of the war’s 
influence upon modern music: 


“Mr. Casella’s idea for the five sketches 
came after he had seen some motion-pic- 
tures taken on various fronts. Then he 
went to work; not, however, to make 
music primarily esthetic. He utilized the 
orchestra instruments to depict what he 
saw through these pictures: in Belgium, 
the passing of heavy artillery, and trac- 
tors and howitzer boomings; the ruins 
of Rheims; the charge of a regiment of 
Cossacks; a wooden cross in an Alsatian 
cemetery; a sweep of the Adriatic with 
armored cruisers proudly steaming. 

“One can mentally see in the intro- 
ductory section the advance of the ar- 
tillery over conquered roads. There is a 
somber throb all through the movement, 
and shifting rhythms, odd instrumental 
combinations and continual dissonance. 
The ruins of Rheims Cathedral are 
breathed forth in the tones of the part 
immediately following. Such a tragic 
sighing of violins in the opening strains!” 

From the bulletin of the Symphony 
Society, edited by Daniel Gregory 
Mason, we read that the Italian com- 
poser aimed, in two of these “films,” 
to evoke the grandiose, brutal, scientific 
atmosphere of modern warfare; in two 
others, to express the pity and tender- 


ness felt in the presence of deaths 
caused by the war—deaths of men and 
of great works of art. Here is the pro- 
gram guide: 

“I. Passage of heavy artillery (in Bel- 
gium). Noise of automobile tractors, 
rumbling of enormous wheels. Horrid 
and mathematical monstrosity of the great 
guns (Howitzers) which advance over 
conquered roads to new destruction. 

“II. Before the ruins of the Cathedral 
of Rheims. Mutilated portals, broken 
masterpieces. Survival—in its large lines 
—of the patient and ingenuous symmetry 
of the original (Gothic) style. Universal 
pity for the vast and glorious corpse. . . . 

“III. Wooden Cross (in Alsace). Cor- 
ner of a little cemetery abloom with 
spring flowers. Breaking the sweet and 
peaceful sadness of the picture, a heroic 
bugle call evokes the memory of those 
who there sleep their last sleep, the sons 
of the France of ’89 (?). 

“IV. Armored Italian cruisers (in the 
Adriatic). Rapid course of the great 
masses of steel, heavy and yet light, 
through the morning mist, which is gradu- 
ally pierced by the brilliant sun. Apotheo- 
sis of light and power in which are 
mingled in a plastic whole the sky, the 
white foam, and the silvered hulls.” 


Alfredo Casella was born in Turin 
thirty-five years ago. He began to play 
at the age of four, and entered the 
Paris Conservatory at the age of thir- 
teen. We believe that he joined Mari- 
netti’s group of Futurists before the 
war and was instrumental in the 
invention of the Futuristic “art of 
noises.” But he has also had more 
academic successes: 


“He has toured Germany, France, Italy, 
Spain, Portugal and the Netherlands as 
soloist and in chamber music. He was 
visiting conductor with Colonne, Lamou- 
reux, and other orchestras, professor of 
advanced piano-playing at the Paris Con- 
servatory, 1912-1915, and professor of 
piano at Liceo Musicale di St. Cecilia, 
Rome, succeeding Sgambati, 1915. He 
has composed ‘Italia,’ a rhapsody for or- 
chestra; two symphonies, a string quartet, 
and chamber music—‘L’Adieu a la Vie’— 
a cycle of four Hindu lyrics from Ta- 
gore’s Gitanjali. He is now living in 
Rome, composing and teaching. 

“As a boy Casella entered the Conser- 
vatoire of Paris, where he took first 
prizes for piano, fugue and composition. 
He studied the piano under Diémer, and 
subsequently devoted a great deal of his 
time to the harpsichord and to research 
in old manuscripts, associating himself 
with the Société des Instruments Anciens, 
with which he gave a large number of 
concerts in Paris and through the whole 
of Europe. He relinquished this work 
some years ago, and is now principally 
occupied with composition. His works in- 
clude two symphonies, an orchestral suite, 
a string quartet, a sonata for piano and 
violoncello and other chamber music, a 
number of piano pieces and songs. Ca- 
sella has also almost completed an opera.” 
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RENAISSANCE 
O* THE MASK 


ILL there be a renaissance 
of the mask in the modern 
theater? There are sev- 
eral indications that this 
question must be answered 

in the affirmative. Out of the mask 
developed the neo-European drama. 
In a paper on “The Origin of the 
Actor,” read before the British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, Professor Ridgeway comes to 
the conclusion that the Greek and 
European drama, as well as the non- 
European drama, was the outgrowth of 
ceremonies in commemoration of the 
dead, ceremonies almost universally 
making use of masks. Professor 
Ridgeway’s theory, as summarized in 
a special article in the San Francisco 
Chronicle, is this: 





“Pantomimic dances representing events 
in the life of the dead were like funeral 
games—a means of keeping the dead in 
remembrance. The wearing of masks was 
a part of such mimetic dances. In many 
parts of the world the masks represented 
the spirit in whose honor the ceremony 
was held. In some instances, as in Mani- 
pur, a living member of the community 
is regarded as the actual residence of the 
spirit of the departed until his final send- 
off to the spirit land, and dresses in the 
clothes of the deceased and takes his place 
at the family table until the last rites are 
performed. 

“In ancient Rome the dead man was 
personated by an actor dressed to repre- 
sent him, who copied his peculiarities and 
was accompanied by masked attendants to 
represent his ancestors. It is probable 
that these were regarded as the temporary 
receptacles of the spirits of the deceased 
and his ancestors. 

“In early days in Egypt, Greece and 
Rome, as well as Assyria, the mask was 
used only in the processions and feasts 
of the gods. In fact they were made large, 
with exaggerated features, the better to 
suggest the magnified beings to whom 
men and women sacrificed. Even the In- 
dians in their dances put on masks repre- 
senting the divinities, and throughout the 
world the desire to portray the divinity 
as something like the human, or more 





THIS MADE THEM LAUGH 
A Greek comic mask used in the traditional 


Greek comedies, and the ancestor of the 


modern mask. 
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than human, has shown itself in the thou- 
sands of masks, sometimes grotesque, but 
always full of meaning to those who had 
devised them and who used them. 

“Those who took part in the sacred 
dances were not impressive enough if they 
showed their own faces; but when masked 
they seemed like personalities from an- 
other sphere, and their voices made deeper 
or harsher by the masks were considered 
all the more impressive.” 


Out of the masked ceremonials of . 


the Greeks grew the great tragedies. 
The masks made by the Greek artists 
for human-eyed creatures were de- 
signed with open look and parted lips, 
the éxpression being, as a rule, one of 
benevolence. The use of masks became 
general in the Greek theater. 


“There can be no doubt whatever that 
the original idea of masks was most seri- 
ous. The features were intended to im- 
press every beholder, and the exaggera- 
tion of features possible in gigantic masks 
made them necessary. The development 
of the dramatic use of the masks came 
only much later and very gradually as 
civilization grew beyond the stage of wor- 
ship only to the development of ideas 
upon the stage and the presentation of 
life itself.” 











A MASK FROM PERU 


This one, say the authorities, was carved 
in wood and was used by those who tried 
so hard to elevate the ancient Peruvian 
drama. 


In a recent production of “The Trag- 
ical History of Doctor Faustus,” at the 
Arts and Crafts Theater in Detroit, 
the characters portraying the Seven 
Deadly Sins wore masks designed by 
Katherine McEwen. As described in 
Sheldon Cheney’s organ of the new 
dramatic idealism, the Theater Arts 
Magazine, these masks were striking- 
ly effective. Farfariello, the Italian- 
American entertainer of New York’s 
Italian population, has successfully con- 
structed masks for his amazing carica- 









Are We to Witness a Revival 
of One of the Most Ancient 
Devices of the Drama? 


tures of Enrico Caruso and other celeb- 
rities. Lord Dunsany, the Irish drama- 
tist, has brought the gods back to the 
drama. These strange gods of the 
Dunsany dramas who stalk on the stage 
itself in several of the plays are ren- 
dered effective, or should be, by the 
use of masks which make them “look 
terrible.” 

Finally we must remember, as the 
writer in the San Francisco Chronicle 
points out, that there has been a strange 
revival of masks in the life of our own 
times. Not only the “flu” masks, but 
the gas masks of the great war, have 
brought this most ancient custom into 
the foreground of modern conscious- 
ness. 


“More than one fighting man back from 
the trenches has admitted that a bunch of 
charging soldiers in gas masks presents 
one of the most ugly impressions of an 
ugly war. 

“Gas masks were not made to be hor- 
rible. But they are horrible. A man wear- 
ing one no longer resembles a human 
being. Neither does he resemble any 
known animal. The result is that of a 
nameless monster and nameless monsters 
are not easy to fight. So that if the gas 
mask, invented and worn for defence, had 
been devised for its disconcerting effect 
on the enemy it might have been a service- 
able experiment. 

“Men are taught, indeed, to ‘look ter- 
rible’ in a charge. ‘Looking terrible’ is an 
old game. Thousands of years ago fight- 
ing men discovered that it paid. Savages 
preparing for a fight prepared to look 
terrible. The American Indian’s war- 
paint was a device for accentuating the 
effect of ferocity. To increase the effect 
the yell was added. Paint and yell to- 
gether produced an impression. Yankee 
fighters have taken the hint. They know 
their masks make them look ferocious, 
especially when the mask is supplemented 
by the right kind of vocal effort. As one 


Missouri boy remarked, ‘The Comanches 
have nothing on us.’ 

“To be sure these masks began as a 
brutal necessity. 


Yet there was a neces- 
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A PRIMITIVE MASK FROM MEXICO 


All tribes in the world seem to have dis- 
covered the effectiveness of the mask for 
one purpose or another, usually in the cul- 
tivation of the dance and the drama. 

















A REVIVAL 


OF 


THE MASK 
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Here is one of the interesting masks designed by Katherine McEwen 
for the Seven Deadly Sins in a notable production of an ofd 


at the Arts and Crafts Theater in Detroit. 


sity, it may be said, for the old Greek 
stage masks. The early Greek plays were 
enacted in great arenas in which facial 
expression could scarcely be seen. There- 


HOW NEGRO FOLK- 
SONGS ARE “BORN” 


EGRO folk-song is conceded 
to be the most authentic folk- 
music of America. Every- 
body is familiar with the 
musical expressions of the 

race, and no American musician can 
ignore the Negro element in his studies. 
But most students regard the Negro 
folk-song as a relic of slave days, 
thoroly a thing of the past. The idea 
that it is still in the making seems hard- 
ly plausible, for here as elsewhere the 
conditions deemed to be favorable to 
the creation of folk-music have disap- 
peared. The folk-song, we feel, must 
spring from the soil; its creator is the 
peasant, free from the sophistication of 
modern life, oppressed, and reacting to 
his fate with child-like emotions. 


play 





COVETOUSNESS 


The effectiveness of these figures in “The Tragical History of Dr. 
Faustus,”” as well as other similar experiments in the art of the mask, 


may lead to a renaissance of the mask in modern drama. 


fore the actor who had tragic lines put 
on a huge, scowling, tragic mask. And 
when he had funny, or merely comedy 
lines, he wore a great grinning mask. 


These notions are now dispelled by 
Mrs. Natalie Curtis Burlin, a folk- 
lorist of long experience, who has de- 
voted years to the reclamation of the 
art of the American Indian and is now 
recording, with scientific exactitude, 
the Negro folk-songs of the South. 
Relating in the Musical Quarterly her 
recent experiences among the popula- 
tion of the “Black Belt,”’ she shows that 
the remarkable talents which Antonin 
\Dvorak ascribed to the Negro are in- 
jdeed a racial gift, which is still exer- 
{cized collectively, not only in an inter- 
pretive but also a creative sense. De- 
scribing a gathering for a lecture at the 
Calhoun Industrial School, in Alabama, 
she points to the resemblance of such 
catherings to the “camp meet’n” of the 


These spoke louder than words and gave 
a vividness to the performance that 
scarcely could have been communicated in 
any other way.” 


Natalie Curtis Burlin Records 
a Remarkable Example of 
Creative Crowd Psychology 


olden time. The colored people on 
this occasion had come for miles over 
mountains and valleys, on foot, in 
wagons and on mules, and, once gath- 
ered together, they were subject to an 
emotional influence akin to their well- 
known religious ecstasy. Mrs. Burlin 
contgnues : 

“Seated in rows, reverent and silent, 
they waited for something to happen. 
And as they sat, patient in the early 
warmth of the April sun, suddenly a 
rhythmic tremor seemed to sway over the 
group as a sweep of wind stirs grasses; 
there arose a vibration, an almost in- 
audible hum—was it from the pine trees 
or from this mass of humanity?—and 
then the sound seemed to mold itself into 
form, rhythmic and melodic, taking shape 
in the air, and out from this floating em- 
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bryo of music came the refrain of a song 
quavered by one voice, instantly caught 
up by another—till soon the entire gather- 
ing was rocking in time to one of the 
old plantation melodies! Men, women 
and children sang, and the whole group 
swung to and fro and from side to side 
with the rhythm of the song, while many 
of the older people snapped their fingers 
in emphasis like the sharp click of an 
African gourd rattle. 

“It was spirited singing and it was de- 
vout; but the inspirational quality of the 
group - feeling made this music seem a 
lambent, living thing, a bit of ‘divine fire’ 
that descended upon these black people 
like the gift of tongues. It was as tho the 
song had first hovered in the trees above 
their swaying forms, intangible, till one 
of them had reached up. and seized it, 
and then it had spread like flame. And 
as usual with Negroes, this was extempo- 
raneous part-singing——women making up 
alto, men improvizing tenor or bass, the 
music as a whole possessed so completely 
by them all (or so utterly possessing 
them!) that they were free to abandon 
themselves to the inspiration of their own 
creative instinct.” 


People who think that the “spirituals” 
which in various “arrangements” are 
now so much favored by our recitalists 
are the work of some individual rural 
genius, will find themselves mistaken 
when they read Mrs. Burlin’s account 
of a Sabbath service in Virginia. The 
setting is a ramshackle meeting-house, 
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on a sultry July day, crowded with poor 
Negroes in their dusty Sunday - best. 
As the preacher exhorted his flock, all 
heads were bowed in abandonment and 
devotion. Now and then a suppressed 
cough or the squall of a child broke the 
tensity of the atmosphere, and during 
the long supplication there came an oc- 
casional agonized “O Lord!” or a mut- 
tered “Amen!” 


“Minutes passed, long minutes of 
strange intensity. The mutterings, the 
ejaculations, grew louder, more dramatic, 
till suddenly I felt the creative thrill dart 
through the people like an electric vibra- 
tion, that same half-audible hum arose, 
—emotion was gathering atmospherically 
as clouds gather—and then, up from the 
depths of some ‘sinner’s’ remorse and im- 
ploring came a pitiful little plea, a real 
Negro ‘moan,’ sobbed in musical cadence. 
From somewhere in that bowed gathering 
another voice improvized a response: the 
plea sounded again, louder this time and 
more impassioned; then other voices 
joined in the answer, shaping it into a 
musical phrase; and so, before our ears, 
as one might say, from this molten metal 
of music a new song was smithied out, 
composed then and there by no one in 
particular and by everyone in general.” 


Not only in the reverent spirit of 
such a gathering but in the very 
environment which is thought to be 
inimical to artistic effort—the modern 
factory—Negro songs are being “born.” 








“No sophisticated part - singing,” says 
Mrs. Burlin, “sounds in my memory 
with the poignant charm of the uncon- 
scious music which I heard one day in 
a tobacco factory ... where a group 
of utterly illiterate and ignorant black 
laborers were sorting tobacco leaves in 
a dark barren room.” The writer of 
this testimony is a practical musician, 
hence when she speaks of the har- 
monies, “prismatic in their brilliant un- 
modulated grouping of diatonic chords, 
the sudden interlocking of unrelated 
majors and minors,” with which these 
laborers adorned their half - barbaric 
melodies, we must remember that she 
has in mind the accepted standards of 
the art. “So rich and colorful was the 
music that it seemed as tho these 
singers painted with their voices that 
barren room.” 

Mrs. Burlin’s conclusion is that musi- 
cal expression is primarily a matter of 
intuition, not education—so much so 
that “genius is he who can survive the 
attrition of scholastic training.” As 
for the race which is capable of such 
remarkable soul articulation, it must be 
susceptible of real artistic development. 
As in his poetry so in his music the 
Negro has shown not only that he is 
reaching out toward a higher state of 
culture, but that he has something of 
value to contribute to the generation in 
which we live. 


John Corbin, Ranken Towse, 
Jules Romains and Arnold Ben- 
nett Express Varying Views 


IS RECONSTRUCTION POSSIBLE 
IN THE MODERN THEATER? 


































UCCESSIVE failures to estab- 
lish in America anything faintly 
representing the repertory the- 
ater have convinced John Cor- 
bin, the dramatic critic of the 

N. Y. Times, that “repertory” is a 
myth, an unrealizable ideal. The sim- 
ple fact seems to be, he asserts in an 
article recently published in the Times, 
that “repertory” is a myth, a will-o’- 
the-wisp, and that the pursuit of it is 
the most fatal undertaking possible in 
a profession which is, above all others, 
strewn with the corpses of the fallen. 
Mr. Corbin approves the remark of a 
colleag who once said: “There are only 
two things which can kill a repertory 
company. One is a failure and the 
other is a success.” The dream of “a 
great, academic, artistic a 
rich in its repertory, rich in the high 
quality and the wide array of its ser- 
vants,” of which Henry James spoke 
in “the Tragic Muse,” can never, says 
John Corbin, become a reality in this 
country. 

One great influence to prevent this 
has been the development of American 
railroads. Railroads, Mr. Corbin as- 
serts, have killed the American stock 
company. 





“Why did the stock company fail and 
die out? Simply and solely because the 
railway succeeded. From the beginning 
of time theatric art had been local, each 
company being limited to a single city. 
Toward the end of the last century the 
civilized world» had become a network of 
steel rails, along which a production 
which was successful in any city could 
speed to all others, reaping a profit in 
each ‘stand’ on the route. Intense com- 
petition ensued, as a result of which 
*money was lavishly spent on scenery and 
costumes; the salaries of actors doubled 
and redoubled. To-day, even if a man- 
ager were willing to forego a great for- 
tune to become director of a stock com- 
pany, he could not do so and live. As 
for the true repertory theater, it has 
never been possible, even on the conti- 
nent, except with a liberal subvention. 

“This effect of the railway was felt 
less severely in Europe than in America. 
Distances were shorter and capitals, each 
with its established art theater, were much 
more numerous; so that people of the 
provincial cities continued to seek their 
dramatic education and their theatric di- 
version in the metropolis. It long re- 
mained the custom among playwrights to 
sell the rights in each new piece only for 
a local production.” 


Great actors and actresses are no 
longer content with a merely local pub- 





lic. Coquelin and Sarah Bernhardt left 
the Comédie Frangaise to conquer a 
world-fame. Others followed. But 
despite the rapidly changing condi- 
tions of the theater, especially of the 
American theater, the old dream of a 
national theater and of a repertory 
theater has not only persisted but nu- 
merous attempts have been made to 
establish it, not only in New York but 
in most of the larger cities of the 
United States. Granville Barker’s ex- 
periment at Wallack’s had numerous 
elements of success, but was in the end 
a financial failure. Grace George was 
forced to give up her attempt. The 
Washington Square Players could not 
bear the financial burden of a “Broad- 
way” theater. Mr. Corbin tries to ex- 
plain the power of this “illusion” over 
idealists of the drama: 

“The fascination which the repertory 
theater, even the old stock company, 
exerts upon the minds of theatrical ideal- 
ists is easy to understand. A ‘great 
academic, artistic’ institution, which would 
imbue each succeeding generation with 
the best spirit of national drama and the 
drama of the world, would be of in- 
estimable value in the life of the city 
and of the nation. As a training school 
for actors it would be beyond price... . 
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“More strongly than ever I am con- 
yinced that the most hopeful method is 
to form a society and produce plays singly 
in any available theater for as long a run 
as possible. If the organization meets 
with popular encouragement and artistic 
success there will be plenty of time to buy 
or build a theater and to think of estab- 
lishing a repertory. If not, the loss both 
of effort and of money will be reduced 
to a minimum.” 


Mr. Corbin’s challenging statement 
of his views has elicited a number of 
interesting defences of the repertory 
and stock systems. Older lovers of the 
theater hope for a return to the older 
system. This hope, declares J. Ranken 
Towse, the veteran critic of the N. Y. 
Evening Post, is neither fond, foolish 
nor illusory. Even if the present mo- 
ment is the least auspicious, the hope 
should not be abandoned: 


“The whirligig of time brings about 
many strange and unexpected revolutions. 
Apparently the present system of monop- 
olistic control is floorishing like a green 
bay tree, but it is none the less a fact 
that a progressive dry rot has set in at the 


“THE 





PLAY’S THE THING” 


roots. On all sides, in the quality of plays 
and of players, symptoms of steady de- 
generation multiply. The processes of de- 
cay may be slow, but, unless checked, 
they must lead sooner or later to the in- 
evitable collapse of the theater as an in- 
stitution having any serious claims upon 
artistic consideration. It is within mea- 
surable distance of that pass now, and of 
all the specifics prescribed for its re- 
clamation, and the revival of some of its 
old prestige, the reestablishment of the 
old repertory system is the only one that 
offers an intelligible cure for existent 
evils. If the theater is worth saving— 
that it will be kept going anyhow as some 
sort of a money-making machine goes 
without saying—it is surely premature to 
cast aside all thought of a possible remedy 
for its disease on the very doubtful 
ground of impracticability.” 


That the problem of post-war recon- 
struction of the modern theater is no 
less complex in England and France is 
indicated by a recent essay by Jules 
Romains, published in the Mercure de 
France, and an interview with Arnold 
Bennett quoted from a London paper 
by the N. Y. Sun. In association with 


A NEW OPERA IN WHICH 
THE PLAY’S THE THING 


PERA premiéres in New 
York this season are Val- 
lombrosian, exclaims James 
G. Huneker in the Times, 
adding that among all these 
fluttering leaves there have been none 
stamped American. The most interest- 
ing of them all, to Pitts Sanborn, of 
the N. Y. Globe, is “Le Chemineau,” 
Xavier Lerou’s opera based upon the 
drama by Jean Richepin. The main in- 
terest in this opera is aroused by the 
vitality of Richepin’s play, rather than 
by the somewhat second-rate music of 
Leroux, whose death, by the way, was 
announced the very week that two of 
his works were being presented in New 
York for the first time (“La Reine 
Fiammette” being presented at the 
Metropolitan). 
“Le Chemineau,” to follow Mr. 
Huneker’s account in the Times, is the 
drama of a vagabond by a vagabond. 


“A merry blade of a fellow, a copain 
who is liked by his chums, and loved 
by the girls, gets a young woman into 
trouble and vanishes before the conse- 
quences. She remarries; her son by the 
fascinating vagabond becomes a young 
man, in turn falls in love with a nice 
girl, and is rejected by her father be- 
cause of the stigma on his birth. Reap- 
pearing, the vagrant, who sets matters to 
tights, sees his son happy, refuses the 
offer to stay and, after the death of her 
sick husband, to marry his early sweet- 
heart. The open road for him! Hal- 
lulli! Hallila! ‘Hardi! Traversons tout 
le taillis, la clairiére, sautons les rus, les 
chemins creux!’ From afar his song 


sounds for the last time in the ears of 
his friends, Le Chemineau is swallowed 











THE ETERNAL VAGABOND 


Alfred Maguenat plays the romantic 
hero of the roux-Richepin opera, pro- 
duced with great success by the Chicago 
Opera Association. 
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Nigel Playfair, Mr. Bennett has just 
opened a theater located at Hammer- 
smith, far in ideals and distances from 
the theaters of the West End. 

“Will the new plays be forthcoming? 
That will be seen when the young writers 
return from the trenches. I think the new 
plays will be forthcoming. But I admit 
that at present the great trouble is the 
shortness of the supply of plays. I will 
not, however, admit that the commercial 
manager and the actor-manager are to be 
sympathized with on the scarcity of orig- 
inal plays. These gentlemen are prac- 
tically impervious to anything that is not 
just like everything else. 

“I am intimately aware that I wrote 
plays for ten years before I got a pro- 
duction—and even then I only got a pro- 
duction through the enterprize of the 
Stage Society. One of the oldest and 
most celebrated of West-End manage- 
ments has refused every long play I ever 
wrote, and is still politely expressing the 
hope that one day I may write a play that 
will suit it. I will not pursue this dis- 
tressing topic. The lack of faith of the 
commercial manager certainly did a lot 
to kill the dramatic revival which began 
to be apparent some years ago.” 


Jean Richepin’s Hobo 
Successfully Set to Mu- 


sic by Xavier Leroux 


up in the snowy night and his passing 
leaves no trace except a_ bitter-sweet 
memory.” 


Leroux’s is an opera which, accord- 
ing to Pitts Sanborn, of the Globe, tho 
not lacking in melody, does not pretend 
co existence on the strength of one or 
more striking tunes; which has a single 
small réle for tenor, but presents a bari- 
tone hero and a baritone subsidiary 
hero—so to say. “Le Chemineau” is 
somewhat like Charpentier’s “Louise.” 


“Like ‘Louise’ it expresses the universal 
aspiration toward a freer life. To Louise, 
the Parisian midinette, that is a union 
libre at Montmartre; to the tramp the 
open road. The former rebels against the 
poverty, the narrowness, the chill of the 
working people’s tenement. There is also 
the moral revolt against the stupid prej- 
udi¢e of parents that refuse the hand 
of the painter proffered in marriage for 
no other reason than that he is a painter 
—something which does not exist in their 
cosmos. The rebellion, or whatever it 
was, of the tramp came along before the 
curtain rises on ‘Le Chemineau.’ Circum- 
stance and human persuasion, at last the 
mighty persuasions of fatherhood and 
waxing years, tempt him to settle down 
in the shelter of a comfortable farm- 
house. It is not for him; the road is his 
home, the winds of the highway shall be 
his winding sheet. In the core of both 
plays is the propulsive liquor of the most 
imperious of human aspirations—the de- 
sire to be oneself .. . free! 

“Throughout the opera Leroux con- 
trasts successfully the lightheartedness of 
vagabondage with the seriousness, some- 
times melancholy, of the peasants.” 
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A MODERN ERROR REGARDING 
THE STARTING-POINT OF DISEASE 


HE germ is the modern demon. 
The ancient belief that the 
sick man was possessed with a 
demon which must be driven 
out has its parallel to-day in 
the belief that the starting-point of dis- 
ease is the introduction of a foreign 
agent into the body. One has but to 
substitute the idea of the germ for the 
idea of the demon and the medical 
practice of to-day is but a kind of ex- 


orcism. Thus, in the words of the 
eminent specialist, Doctor Fenton B. 
Turck, whose paper read before the 


surgical section of the New York Acad- 
emy of Medicine we are quoting, time- 
honored traditions have a tenacious life 
and in this case we have a superstition 
surviving long after the attempt has 
been made to transform medical treat- 
ment into a science. The practical re- 
sults are seen, among others, in the fail- 
ure to cure shell-shock, wound-diseases 
and pneumonia. The defeat! of old 
theories of healing is complete. It led 
one great specialist to affirm from the 
experience gained in the war that in 
spite of the advances in surgery our 
wound and shock-treatment is no more 
efficacious than in the days of the 
Trojan siege. Surgery appears lately, 
indeed, to have turned backwards to the 
methods of the Napoleonic wars rather 
than to have advanced in any direction. 

In opposition to much of the current 
professional pessimism, Doctor Turck 
told the Academy of Medicine that 
physical manifestations arising from 
wounds— including shock and the like— 
as well as other secondary conditions 
like ulcer and pneumonia, are produced 
by the absorption of a poison which is 
a product of necrosed disintegrated 
cellular tissue. In other words, accord- 
ing to Doctor Turck, man’s greatest en- 
emy is his own decaying tissue. The 
destructive agents involved in this ca- 
lamity are styled “polypeptids.” They 
are the death-dealing forces which act 
in pneumonia as well as in cases of 
wounds and shock. Not only are these 
products of necrosed tissue the cause of 
death in wounds and pneumonia and 
factors in such diseases as neuritis and 
various forms of rheumatism, but they 
are the chief means of transmitting dis- 
ease from man to man. Bacteria mere- 
ly assist in the process. It is a waste 


of intellectual energy to conceive that 
the poison of the cells is “psychogenet- 
ic” or that it is the direct result of a 
foreign body called a germ. To quote 
from Doctor Turck’s paper: 


“It is true that where necrosis occurs 
from any injury, germs are afforded a 
chance to grow and by their catalytic ac- 
tion they undoubtedly speed the progress 
of disintegration; but they do not furnish 
the destructive agent. The high viscosity 
and coagulation of the blood and body 
fluids which cause sickness and death are 
due not to germs but to the poisonous 
products of decaying cells. 

“The reason for the humiliating failure 
of surgery in this war lies in the fact that 
workers in research laboratory work were 
too remote from the empirical and clinical 
happenings of the field, and that the physi- 
cians and surgeons wereenot in a position 
to reproduce in animals the pathological 
conditions they found in the hospitals and 
in the clinics. It was for these reasons 
that they fell back on traditional theories 
and practices instead of making the ad- 
vances which were expected of them.” 


Dr. Turck’s conception was put to 
test by means of direct observation of 
the mouth, nose, throat and stomach. 
He claims to have demonstrated that 
only when the necrosis of the cells was 
well established was it possible to grow 
germs on the wall or between the gland 
cells. Examination from time to time 
showed that the bacteria at no time en- 
tered the tissue or blood current. The 
growth of the germs merely increased 
the necrosis of the cell. The germ did 
not make the poison directly, it only 
aided by its presence and growth the 
decay of the cell, thus adding to the 
amount but not changing the character 
of the poison. 

By means of an instrument called the 
Gyromele and by use of nippers he se- 
cured specimens of the stomach wall 
and sections of the small intestines, and 
in this way was able to study the prog- 
ress of disease on the internal organs. 
By this method he proved that ulcers of 
the stomach were caused by cytolysis 
and autolysis, processes which in some 
cases resulted in perforation and death. 

These experiments, together with 
many others, proved that it made no 
difference how the death of the cell was 
caused. The products of the disinte- 
gration upon being absorbed produced 





Surgery Seems to Be 
Held Back by an Ex. 
ploded Superstition 


autocytolysis, which, when occurring in 
an area rich in ferments (such as the 
pyloric end of the stomach and the duo- 
denum), caused ulcers to form which 
ultimately perforated the muscle - coat 
of the organ. Other diseases, such as 
dilatation of the stomach and intestines, 
were found to be due to a similar toxic 
influence not on the nerves but on the 
muscle-cells of the stomach and intes- 
tines. Speaking of experiments on ani- 
mals, Dr. Turck says: 


“My experimental tests also revealed 
the fact that wound-shock was due to a 
toxin produced by disintegrated animal 
tissue. I was able to produce the same 
effect by exposing the viscera and inject- 
ing the products of the resulting dead cells 
of the pleural cavity into the animal. The 
injection of such products caused death 
from shock. Precisely similar results 
were obtained where the disintegration of 
the cells was the result of chloroform. 

“Comparisons between experiments on 
animals and cases in the hospitals and 
clinics gave parallel findings. As I studied 
the clinical conditions side by side with 
the records of my years of experimental 
research work, I not only recognized the 
same phenomena but determined upon a 
course of treatnient in harmony with the 
facts. The leadings were clear and de- 
cisive. The right treatment was that which 
would neutralize the poison from the dis- 
integrating cells and stop the process of 
necrosis. This treatment has been my 
practice for many years. 

“This great war which is just closing, 
brought us face to face with the appalling 
realization that a great malfeasance was 
being committed on our brave soldiers 
who were wounded in battle and exposed 
to the elements. We were confronted with 
the question, Are psychoneurosis in shock 
and germs in wounds and in cases of 
pneumonia the only causes of these dis- 
eases? 

“In order to answer this question for 
myself and for others I returned to my 
laboratory with renewed energy in order 
that I might extend my experiments to 
something like the actual conditions found 
in battle. ; 

“As a result of this up-to-date invest- 
gation I have verified all experiments and 
conclusions, and now have an antitoxin 
serum and certain vaccines which prevent 
shock or stop it if it has already occurred. 
By injecting an emulsion of human tissue 
into a horse I have been able to produce 
a wound-infection antitoxin. To increase 
the value of the antitoxin the human tis- 
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THE VAPOR THAT IS REALLY A FLUID 


sue was subjected to the hastening action 
of bacterial cultures and the resulting se- 
rum has been tested and found to be of 
the highest value in practice. It causes 
the rapid healing of all types of wounds. 
“So of pneumonia. An antitoxin (“C”) 
formed by a use of lung tissue appears 
to have a specific value of the highest 
importance in the treatment of respiratory 
diseases. It has proved effective even in 
asthma and similar anaphylactic condi- 


tion.” 


§ Itis customary to classify the various 
H injuries which affect the body under 
§ the heads mechanical, physical or chem- 
ical; but in the last analysis all injuries 
P register in the same area and in the 
same way. Turck’s experiments have 
shown that no effect of a blow was ap- 
Iparent until the force of the impact 
reached the visceral area. Violent im- 
pact resulted in abrupt change in the 
visceral circulation, while a series of 
light percussions on the body surface 
was followed by a similar but more 
gradual stasis of the venules of the 
liver, lungs, stomach and intestines. 
Shaking the animal or discharging a 
shell in the air or in the water in close 
proximity to it produced identical 
symptoms. No matter what the injury 
might be, the results were the same, 
differing only in degree. 

Furthermore, fresh-resected portions 
of the viscera such as loops of the in- 
testines or pieces of the voluntary 
muscle - tissue when subjected to the 
same shock-impulse displayed the same 


TION 


ATURAL gas is a highly com- 
bustible gas made by a secret 
process of nature. It is not a 
chemical compound, as popu- 
larly supposed, but a mechan- 

ical medley or mixture of several com- 
bustible and diluent gases and vapors 
thoroly diffused through each other. 
The number and exact proportion of 
the various crude natural constituents 
vary for different localities and even 
during the working lives of different 
wells. This information is set forth by 
the well-known expert, Dr. Samuel S. 
Wyer, in a recent bulletin of the Smith- 
sonian Institution.* He deems it im- 
portant to emphasize the wrong con- 
ception of the word “natural,” which 
now befogs our thinking on the sub- 
ject : 

“While natural gas 1s a natural product 
made by nature, it is no more natural than 
other minerals, like coal, oil, or iron ore. 
The word ‘natural’ came into common use 
probably as contrasted with manufactured 
gas, and the use of the word appears to 
have given a fallacious impression that 


* NaTURAL Gas. By Samuel S. Wyer, Smith- 
Waste Institution. Bulletin No. 102, part 7. 


Washington: Government Printing Office. 





wien 


coagulation of the tissue fluids and the 
blood. Similarly, muscle - tissue ren- 
dered liquid after freezing and fresh 
blood drawn into a paraffined syringe 
together with liquid gelatin, eggs, milk 
and other colloidal substances when put 
in a “shock-box” and subjected to the 
shell explosion, promptly clotted or 
coagulated precisely as in the case of 
the live animal’s tissue. 

Examination of the viscera with a 
small lens during the progress of shock 
in a live animal demonstrated that the 
primary changes took place in the cells 
and capillary areas—especially in the 
portal zone of the liver, the pulmonary 
zone of the lungs and in the mucosa 
and submucosa of the stomach and in- 
testines. 

It will thus be seen, adds Doctor 
Turck in his paper to the medical so- 
ciety, that as shock occurs primarily 
and principally in the capillary area and 
tissue cells, it lies outside of the vaso- 
motor control. The same may be said 
of the “shock” which is produced in 
portions of tissue removed from the 
body, in test tubes of blood and in shock 
produced in animals. In short all the 
facts indicate that the phenomena of 
shock are wholly outside the domain 
of the nervous system. 

With regard to the germ and the the- 
ory of its action in disease and the 
transmission of disease all the facts of 
Turck’s experiments are in opposition 
to this teaching. That psychoneurosis 
is the cause of wound-shock and that 





NEED OF A TRUE CONCEP- 
OF NATURAL GAS 


natural gas was a free and unlimited re- 
source. Merely being made by nature 
does not mean that a substance is cheap 
and of low value. Natural gas is a 
natural resource, which men have learned 
to use for the satisfaction of their wants. 
The misconception regarding the position 
of natural gas has arisen from failing to 
appreciate that man creates no new mat- 
ter and can merely get the materials of 
nature ready for consumption. Food, 
clothing, wealth in all its forms, are de- 
rived originally from nature. The forces 
of nature, working through the ages, have 
created things which mankind needs. 
Human effort, expended on these prod- 
ucts of nature, converts them into forms 
which are usable.” 


Most people seem unaware that gas 
is a fluid composed of a large number 
of molecules which are vehicles of en- 
ergy continually in motion and having 
an inherent tendency to fly or get far- 
ther and farther apart. The range of 
motion of the molecules is limited only 
by the volume of the closed containing- 
vessel in which they constantly move 
to and fro. Every molecule possesses 
the inherent power of energy and is 
eternally energetic within itself. That 
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disease can be cured by driving out or 
destroying a germ are errors arising 
out of theory rather than from experi- 
ment. Methods of treatment founded 
on these errors collapsed in the face of 
the tremendous mortality from shock 
and wounds, and from pneumonia. 


“The principle is that every injury 
caused by mechanical, physical or chemical 
means causes death of certain cells of the 
body. The disintegration of these cells 
results in the formation of a poison which, 
on absorption, produces disease. The bac- 
teria form a poison which cause a further 
disintegration of the cells of the body. It 
is not this bacterial poison but the tissue 
poison within the individual himself that 
causes disease and death. The natural 
conclusion is that if we are to produce 
an antitoxin to combat a disease, it must 
be made from the disintegrated products 
of human cells, combined with any bac- 
teria that may be promoting the process. 
Bacteria combined with human tissue sub- 
stance, injected into a horse at regular in- 
tervals, has resulted in a powerful anti- 
toxin, which injected into patients has 
proved of signal value. Thus in the treat- 
ment of pneumonia we use lung tissue 
combined with the germs of pneumonia; 
for rheumatism, muscle-tissue, etc., since 
the various tissues determine the specificity 
of the disease, and therefore the treatment 
must be specific and must include the tis- 
sue of that organ of the body affected in 
order to form a specific vaccine and anti- 
toxin. This theory is based on animal ex- 
periments and has been put into practice 
in some of our hospitals with most grati- 
fying results that parallel the animal ex- 
periments.” 


A Secret of Nature that 
Still -Defies the Investi- 
gator of Geological Truth 


is, the molecules are in a state of con- 
stant bombardment against each other 
and against the sides of the containing- 
vessel. The most distinguishing prop- 
erty of gas is its universal property of 
completely filling an enclosed space. 


“Gas pressure is the result of the com- 
bined efforts of ail the moving mole- 
cules in the gas trying to get farther and 
farther apart; that is, a mass of gas en- 
closed in a vessel expands and fills it, and, 
being restrained from further expansion, 
it exercises a pressure against the walls 
of the vessel. This pressure is the same 
in all directions on equal areas of sur- 
face. Not only is every gas molecule 
eternally energetic but its energy may be 
augmented or retarded by external condi- 
tions. Contracting the volume of gas in- 
creases the intensity of its internal molec- 
ular motion and therefore increases its 
pressure. Conversely, expanding the vol- 
ume of a given mass of gas decreases the 
intensity of its internal molecular motion 
and therefore decreases its pressure. That 
is, with a given mass of gas any increase 
in volume of containing-vessel will give 
the molecules more range of motion and 
thereby lower the pressure. Thus, if a 
part of a given mass of gas is removed 
from a closed vessel or reservoir the re- 
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GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF DOM- 
ESTIC NATURAL GAS CONSUMERS 


_ Ohio will be seen to have become the giant state 
in consumption, followed by Pennsylvania, where- 
as Kentucky seems an innocent beginner in the 
practice. 
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ings of higher 
pressure to open- 
ings of lower 
pressure—that is, 
flow can be ob- 
tained only by 
sacrificing pres- 
sure. This is in 
accordance with 
the universal law 
that, as long as 
energy of any 
form undergoes 
no  transforma- 
tion, it tends to 
gravitate to a 
lower degree of 
intensity, that is, 
becomes more 
stable and ap- 
proaches a uni- 
versal level of 
stable equalibri- 
um. Thus water 
always seeks the 
lowest level and 
confined gas al- 
ways tends to ex- 
pand to lower 
pressures. Even 
where gas com- 
pressors are used 
to increase the 
pressure by con- 
tracting the vol- 
ume, the gas 
is not pushed 
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NATURAL-GAS CONSUMPTION 


alive to the value 
of the product than was the factory. 








maining mass of gas will expand instanter 
and keep the vessel or reservoir filled, but 
at a lower pressure.” 


The inherent tendency of, gas to ex- 
pand is the basic cause of gas flow. 
Gas flow in pipes or underground reser- 
voirs can not take place between open- 


THAT PROSPECTIVE 
TION. WITH ANOTHER PLANET 


HEN the brilliant electri- 
cian, Nikola Tesla, was 
informed by a newspaper 
reporter some weeks ago 
that William Marconi had 

received strong wireless signals seem- 
ing to come from beyond the earth, 
something like corroboration resulted. 
Nikola Tesla, as he is quoted in the 
New York Evening Post, remembered 
that years ago he recorded extra-plane- 
tary signals in his laboratory at Colo- 
rado Springs. These extra-planetary 
signals were barely perceptible at the 
time, but their measured regularity was 
such that they could not, in Tesla’s 
opinion, have been accidental static dis- 
turbances. They possessed order. Mr. 
Tesla admits that he could not say with 
certainty that they came from Mars, 
altho, as quoted in the New York news- 
paper, this remains his belief. In our 


through the pipe like a plug of incom- 
pressible fluid, like oll or water, but 
goes through by virtue of the increased 
expansive force. resulting from the 
higher pressure. 

How, when and where the constitu- 
ents of natural gas were formed is not 





COMUNICA- 


solar system, he adds, Venus, the earth 
and Mars represent respectively youth, 
full growth and old age. 


“Venus, with its mountains rising 
dozens of miles into the atmosphere, is 
probably as yet unfitted for such exis- 
tence as ours, but Mars must have passed 
through all terrestrial states and condi- 
tions. 

“Civilized existence rests on the de- 
velopment of the mechanical arts. The 
force of gravity on Mars being only two- 
fifths of that on the earth, all mechanical 
problems must be much easier of solu- 
tion. The planet being much smaller, the 
contact between individuals and the mu- 
tual exchange of ideas must have been 
much quicker. There are many other 
reasons why intellectual life on that 
planet should have been phenomenal in 
its evolutions.” 


Tesla is certain that the signals he 
transmitted in reply to those he detect- 


definitely known, notwithstanding the 
“explanations” that were popular some 
years ago. We do know that natura 
gas has never been equalled by any 
man-made product. Whether its cor- 
stituents originated from cosmic ot 
other sources remains a mystery still. 


Nikola Tesla Enter 
Into the Subject From 
the Practical Standpoint 


ed years ago must have produced dis 
turbances on the planet Mars. Whether 
there were instruments there to receive 
them or intelligence to recognize them 
as interplanetary messages is another 
question. He thinks the first step it 
communication with another plane 
must be made through the science of 
mathematics, as suggested by Marconi. 
Tesla feels that it will be difficult, 
however, to advance far by means of 
cosmic Esperanto because conversation 
can not be carried on with figures. It 
is not likely that anywhere in the 
universe there can be “knowledge with- 
out form.” In mental or in physical 
vision is comprized the foundation of 
all knowledge. Now, pictures have 
been transmitted by telegraph. Why 
not by wireless? 

“Granted always that on some of the 
neighboring planets there exist intelligent 


. 
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THE GEOLOGICAL EVIDENCE OBTAINED BY EXPERTS 


beings, as far advanced in civilization as 
we, or farther advanced, who understand 
wireless telegraphy, we should be able to 
flash pictures—say of the human face—by 
wireless, and receive in return pictures by 
wireless. When that step is taken the 
whole riddle of interplanetary communi- 
cation is solved. 

“Now, a speculation of this sort will al- 
ways seem foolish, visionary, and idle un- 
less we start from the premise that other 
planets of the universe are inhabited by 
life-form just as intelligent as the human 
beings of this world. JI assume that such 
is the case. In fact, it is a mathematical 
certainty. It is ridiculous to think that 
life has not developed on the innumer- 
able planets surrounding us.” 


In view of the fact that Mars is but 
thirty-five million miles from the earth 
when the two planets come closest to- 
gether, Tesla says it would take a radio 
impulse less than five minutes to flash 
between the pair. The minimum dis- 
tance between the planets was arrived 
at in 1909. “We shall again be within 
a hailing distance of 35,000,000 miles 
from Mars in 1924.” It should be noted 
that Tesla does not accept many of the 
assumptions upon which physicists base 


some current theories affecting the sub- 
ject of wireless communication. He 
has recently set forth anew in The 
Electrical Experimenter his reasons for 
denying not only the axial rotation of 
the moon—“a phenomenon deceptive 
alike to the eye and mind and devoid of 
physical meaning” — but the Hertzian 
wave-hypothesis as usually expounded. 
Hence some at least of the arguments 
by means of which his theory of com- 
mynication with other planets is at- 
tacked carry no weight with him. Tes- 
la asks us to imagine the earth to be a 
bag of rubber, filled with water, a small 
quantity of which is periodically forced 
in and out of the same by means of a 
reciprocating pump: 

“If the strokes of the latter are effected 
in intervals of more than one hour and 
forty-eight minutes, sufficient for the 
transmission of the impulse through the 
whole mass, the entire bag will expand 
and contract and corresponding move- 
ments will be imparted to pressure gauges 
or movable pistons with the same in- 
tensity, irrespective of distance. By work- 
ing the pump faster, sLorter waves will 
be produced which, on reaching the op- 
posite end of the bag, may be reflected 





TELLING EVOLUTIONARY TIME 
BY THE COLORS OF THE STARS 


UPPOSE a star exactly similar 
to the sun in all respects, includ- 
ing the date of origin, were so 
distant that a great interval of 
time were necessary for its light 

to reach the earth. A study of the two 
stars, adds Professor Harlow Shapley 
(in a discussion at Wilson Solar Ob- 
servatory reported by The Scientific 
American), assuming the study to be 
made by an observer on this earth, 
would involve a comparison of the 
apparent youth of the distant star with 
a more advanced age of the sun. If 
the evolution is fast enough and the 
observation sufficiently refined, there 
should be direct evidence of stellar 
change. “From the time of the first 
spectroscopic studies of stars, the 
different colors and spectral types 
were accepted as representing different 
stages in stellar evolution. The life of 
man and of his present astronomical 
records were recognized as too brief to 
prove directly the change in spectrum 
as stars grow old; but the continuous 
gradations from type to type, combined 
with extensive information as to mo- 
tions and brightness and chemical na- 
ture, left little doubt that, given time 
enough, a typical star will progress 
through many of the spectral stages 
now observed as essentially static.” 
The method may be applied, how- 
ever, to the highly luminous giant stars 
of distant stellar clusters. It has been 
computed that. with known sources of 


energy a hundred thousand years are 
sufficient for the development of a giant 
star through all spectral types to the 
stage where it no longer behaves as a 
perfect gas. Since the development is 
presumably slower for the more ad- 
vanced stage represented by the sun, 
the giant stars are more suitable for 
the observation of evolutionary change. 
Recent studies of globular clusters 
show their approximate similarity in 
size, form and stellar content. We 
have also learned to estimate their dis- 
tances and find them exceedingly re- 
mote from the earth and from each 
other. As observed from the earth, 
these stars or clusters of stars differ 
in age, the one set being nearly two 
thousand centuries older than the last 
set in a tabulated series based upon 
about eighty known globular systems. 
Jf, as theory predicts, it takes but 
twenty-five thousand years for the 
change of a giant red star into a giant 
yellow star, we should find evidence of 
such progression in the photometric 
study of these typical giants of globular 
clusters. None is found, however, as 
the frequency of giant stars of all col- 
ors is much the same in all clusters: 


“The geologic evidence obtained from a 
study of the earth, and its bearing upon 
the evolution of our sun, is much more 
definite and incontrovertible than the 
somewhat provisional results from clus- 
ters. The distribution of ancient life, the 
seasonal effects in the old formations, the 
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and give rise to stationary nodes and 
loops, but in any case, the fluid being in- 
compressible, its inclosure perfectly elas- 
tic, and the frequency of oscillations not 
very high, the energy will be economically 
transmitted and very little power con- 
sumed so long as no work is done in the 
receivers. This is a crude but correct 
representation of my wireless system, in 
which, however, I resort to various re- 
finements. Thus, for instance, the pump 
is made part of a resonant system of great 
inertia, enormously magnifying the force 
of the impressed impulses. The receiving 
devices are similarly conditioned and in 
this manner the amount of energy col- 
lected in them vastly increased. 

“The Hertz wave system is in many re- 
spects the very opposite of this. To ex- 
plain it by analogy, the piston of the pump 
is assumed to vibrate to and fro at a ter- 
rific rate and the orifice through which 
the fluid passes in and out of the cylinder 
is reduced to a small hole. There is 
scarcely any movement of the fluid and 
almost the whole work performed results 
in the production of radiant heat, of 
which an infinitesimal part is recovered in 
a remote locality. However incredible, it 
is true that the minds of some of the 
ablest experts have been, and still are, 
obsessed by this monstrous idea.” 


A Fresh Point of View from 
Which to Contemplate the 
Duration of the Universe 


characteristic products of denudation, the 
petrified imprints of the rain drops of 
Paleozoic showers, all testify against pro- 
nounced non-cyclic alteration of terres- 
trial climate since Archeozoic days. We 
may be sure, Holmes declares, that for at 
least as long as the earth has been a 
habitable globe, so long has the sun 
emitted its life-giving rays at a rate not 
very different from that of the present.” 


The conclusions are obvious. The 
sun has certainly not been a highly 
luminous giant star during geologic 
time, neither has it been a dwarf in 
luminosity. In fact, the evidence sug- 
gests that it has been stationary in tem- 
perature, light - emission, and spectral 
type since the recoverable records be- 
gan in the earth’s crust. Possibly we 
may assume a stabilizing effect of the 
earth’s atmosphere that might allow in 
the surface-temperature of the sun a 
range of a few hundred degrees with- 
out dire consequences to life here on 
earth. 


“A difference of even a single spectral 
type, however, would correspond to a 
change of several hundred per cent. in 
light-emission, and that appears to be 
wholly out of question. I believe we may 
assume, therefore, that the time required 
for the sun, or any similar star, to change 
in spectrum from GO to G5, or from G0 
to F5 (whichever way it is going, and if 
it goes!), is not the few million years 
provided by existing theory but is indeed 
far in excess of a thousand million years. 

“If such is the case a new point of view 
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of the expanse of time enters problems 
of sidereal systems. During the formative 
period of stars and stellar groups their 
wanderings in space, as indicated by ob- 
served velocities, may be very far. The 
globular clusters, to which we may pos- 
sibly look for the origin of our galactic 
system, have completely changed in dis- 
tribution since the first known vertebrates 


appeared in the Ordovician fauna. If its 
present high velocity of approach has al- 
ways been about the same, the great Her- 
cules cluster, which now is visible to the 
unaided eye at a distance of less than 
40,000 light-years, was probably more 
than a million light-years distant when 
life first appeared upon the earth; it was 
scarcely a thousandth as bright then as 





MOST WONDERFUL RESEARCH IN 
THE ANNALS OF EXPERIMENT 


T is sometimes hastily assumed that 
the work of the tate Sir William 
Ramsay on the so-called transmu- 
tation of elements has 


might be made use of to effect the 
transmutation of the common elements. 
The search which Ramsay undertook 
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now, it was much less than a minute of 
arc in diameter, and would have appeared 
as a faint hazy star in the largest of 
modern telescopes. The sun at its present 
speed would have traveled, since the 
origin of the earth, much more than q 
hundred thousand light-years, and prob. 
ably many times as far since it itself came 
into being.” 


Ramsay’s Work on 
Gases to Be Put to the 
Test of Verification 


molecular weights of the emanations of 
radium and thorium led only to an esti- 
mate for the emanation or radium as 

about 175. Ramsay was dis- 





come to nought, or has 
been relegated to the poetry 
of science. Such an attitude 
is premature. Now that the 
return of peace permits a 
resumption of the experi- 
ments to which Ramsay de- 
voted so many years, there 
is every likelihood .of the 
verification of his results in 
the famous, laboratories of 
physics in England. The an- 
nouncement is made by Sir 
William A. Tilden, who con- 
cedes in his memoir of Ram- 
say* that the position of 
these speculations is still un- 
settled. Even if it be con- 
ceded that other experimen- 
ters have failed to confirm 
Ramsay’s results, physicists 
of experience and insight are 
convinced: of the soundness 
of Ramsay’s conclusions and 
believe that the next series 
of researches may vindicate 
him completely. 

Radium salts were isolated 
some twelve years ago by 
Madame Curie. The phys- 
ical and chemical properties 
of these substances attracted 
many investigators. Ramsay 





satisfied, however, with the 








*THE PHYSICIST WHO VINDICATED THE ASTROLOGISTS 


Sir William Ramsay demonstrated that the transmutation of the 
pan te was no such finely poetical fancy as modern skeptics 
supposed. 


condition of uncertainty in 
which this important prob- 
lem was left ten years ago. 
He began his series of ex- 
periments on the direct esti- 
mation of the density of the 
radium emanation. It is this 
research, says Sir William 
A. Tilden, which must be re- 
garded as perhaps the most 
wonderful ever recorded in 
the annals of experiment. 
The problem to be at- 
tacked was the determina- 
tion of the weight of the 
emanation evolved in a given 
time from a known weight of 
radium. The total volume of 
the gas obtainable for weigh- 
ing scarcely exceeded 1/10 
cubic millimeter, a scarcely 
visible bubble, the weight less 
than 1/1400 milligram. In 
order to weigh this minute 
quantity of gas with suff- 
cient exactness a_ balance 
turning with a load not 
greater than 1/100000 milli- 
gram was a necessity. Such 
a balance was constructed. 
The density and hence the 
atomic weight of the gas 








desired to examine the spec- 

trum of the “emanation” which is 
evolved from radium, and with the 
cooperation of Dr. Frederick Soddy 
experiments were begun with this ob- 
ject. The emanation was recognized as 
possessing the properties of a true gas, 
obeying Boyle’s law like other gases. 
It had been previously shown by 
Rutherford and Soddy to be chemically 
inert like argon. This production of 
helium from the emauation Ramsay 
spoke of as the first observed case of 
transmutation, for radium and its ema- 
nation, as well as helium, must be 
counted as among the substances known 
as elements. This idea developed later 
into conviction that radio-active change 


* Srr Wittram Ramsay. Memoriats or His 
Lire AND Work. By Sir William A. Tilden, 
F.R.S. Macmillan. 


later concerning the existence in the 
atmosphere of possible new members 
of the inactive series of gases led to a 


negative result. But Ramsay pointed 
out that there are gaps in the periodic 
table into which might fit elements of 
the inactive series having a higher 
atomic weight than that of xenon. 
From the known graduations of prop- 
erties passing from helium to xenon 
it was certain that the missing ele- 
ments must be gases, and it was almost 
equally certain that they would form no 
compounds. Three gases were known 
which are as inactives chemically as 
those of the argon group, but they dis- 
integrate during the process of separa- 
tion. These were the emanations from 
radium, thorium and actinium. Various 
attempts to determine the atomic or 


were settled. 

Then an even greater difficulty faced 
Ramsay in studying the action of the 
emanation on solutions of copper and 
lead—vital to the verification of his re- 
sults. The details concerning the ap- 
paratus and operations involved are 
very complicated, and every precaution 
seems to have been observed against 
the introduction of impurity and the 
possibility of error. The conclusions, 
we are told, are of such fundamental 
significance that no amount of skill and 
labor would be wasted in their verifica- 
tion. For these experiments lead to 
the suggestion that the elementary 
atoms of copper and lead undergo 4 
process of degradation, the former into 
sodium and lithium, the latter . into 
products not finally identified with 4 
due exactness. ° 
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THE RIGID AIRSHIP 
Is NOT A FAILURE 


HAT is the basis of the 
prevalent misconception 
that airships have not 
made good? Perhaps, ex- 
plains the aeronautical ex- 

pert of the London Times, because so 
little concerning them was permitted 
to reach the public. Then, too, public 
opinion was misled egregiously because 
the Zeppelins failed in their raids on 
the English coast. On the other hand, 
it would have been extremely foolish to 
discuss openly the work of the airships 
while the war was in practical progress. 
Their function was essentially with the 
fleet and could not be written about. 
Now the veil may be lifted and the 
London Times does the work in this 
wise : 


“From Mullion, in Cornwall, right 
round the coast of England and Scotland 
to Pembroke, a chain of airship stations 
came into being. Where the distance be- 
tween stations were considerable, as, for 
instance, between Mullion and Polegate 
(Sussex), mooring-out stations, camps 
without permanent sheds or other build- 
ings, were established and manned with 
just sufficient numbers to handle two or 
three small ships which were moored out 
in the open when not flying. 

“From this chain of stations an immense 
amount of anti-submarine patrolling and 
convoy escorting was done. During the 
first 10 months of this year the total hours 
flown by airships amounted to 53,554. In 
both submarine searching and assisting 
to protect convoys from undersea attacks 
lighter-than-air craft were emphatically of 
help to the Navy. 

“A large number of hostile submarines 
were either put out of action or actually 
destroyed by bombing; others were lo- 
cated by airships and attacked by surface 
craft, in consequence of information as to 
their whereabouts thus obtained; and the 
convoy work was splendidly successful. 
On the Howden (Yorkshire) airship pa- 
trol, extending from the Humber to the 
Tyne, no German submarine ever attacked 
aconvoy while an airship was near, and 
the same can be said for other areas.” 


The special advantages which an air- 
ship possesses for duties of this kind 
have been clearly shown. They can go 
very slowly and still retain height. For 
convoy escorting, where the speed of 
the surface ship is generally slow, this 
is important. The airship can keep 
with the convoy, conserve oil and main- 
tain a much more,comprehensive out- 
look for enemy vessels and mines than 
can be done by a flying boat, seaplane 
or land- machine pressed into over- 
water service. 


“Again, an airship, even one of the 
smallest type, is capable of much greater 
endurance than any heavier-than-air ma- 
thine. It can remain away from its base 
far longer than a seaplane. or an aero- 


SAILING, SAILING WITHOUT FAILING OR FALLING 





plane; it can drift with its engines com- 
pletely cut off, and keep head to wind in 
calm weather with engines just ticking 
over; it is self-contained, for when neces- 
sary its crew can prepare meals and take 
turns at sleeping aboard. During the war 
a British airship made a cruise lasting 50 
hours 55 minutes, while since the signing 
of the armistice this record has been beat- 
en by a trip of over 61 hours. ... 
“There are two types of airships—rigids 
and non-rigids—and the latter class com- 
prises $.S.s (submarine scouts), S.S.T.’s 
(an improved S. S., with two engines in- 
stead of one), Coastals, Coastal Stars, 
Parsevals, and N.S.s (North Sea). These 
non-rigids have done the main share of 
the anti-submarine and convoy work, the 
rigids being better suited for reconnais- 
sance duties with the Fleet. It is no longer 
a secret that the Cermans owned their es- 
cape at Jutland to Zeppelins, that Zep- 
pelins enabled the flotilla which bom- 
barded Scarborough to get away, and that 
Zeppelins had a hand in the torpedoing 
of H.M.S. Falmouth and Nottingham. 
The popular belief that these German rig- 
ids have been a complete failure is not 
altogether accurate; they were not in- 
tended for overland raiding; but in their 
real work, as eyes for the German Fleet, 
they did a vast amount of North Sea 
scouting that was never made public, and 
were a distinct handicap to our Navy on 
occasions. That only three Zeppelins 
were lost in these legitimate enterprizes 
throughout the war is a pertinent argu- 
ment in favor of lighter-than-air craft.” 


We may now consider what the fu- 
ture holds for lighter-than-air craft in 
the coming of commercial and pleasure 
flying. Two distinct means of aerial 
transport an dtravel will undoubtedly 
exist side by side: 


“Aeroplanes and airships have their own 
peculiar powers and limitations; and be- 
cause of their differences actual rivalry 
cannot seriously exist between them. No 
airship will ever travel at 240 miles an 
hour, for instance; an aeroplane capable 
of that is a certainty. On the other hand, 
no aeroplane yet conceived will be able to 
cruise for 16 days without descending to 
be refueled and overhauled; an airship 
capable of this is already planned. The 
gas capacity of this projected ship will be 
10 million cubic feet—over four times as 
much as that of the German L.70, the 
Goliath of her kind. Her length will be 
1,100 ft., her full speed 95 miles an hour, 
her cruising range 20,000 miles. Passen- 
gers, with their luggage, crew, provisions, 
merchandise, and so forth, up to a weight 
of 200 tons, will be lifted by these ‘ten 
million’ ships, which will include in their 
accommodation saloons, drawing - rooms, 
smoking - rooms, and a ‘roof garden’ with 
a lift up to it. 

“To-day a British airship of almost two 
and three-quarter millions gas capacity is 
being built. This ship is to have a length 
of nearly 700ft., a disposable lift (for 
passengers, luggage, goods, etc.) of 50 
tons, a full speed of 71 miles per hour, 
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Correction of a Popular 
Misapprehension That 
Favors the Aeroplane 


a cruising range of 9,400 miles, and a 
cruising endurance of almost nine days.” 


Except perhaps for coastwise cruisers, 
airships are unlikely to be regularly 
employed in short trips, unless it be 
for pleasure or over bad country. Their 
obvious use is for the carrying of mer- 
chandise, long-distance cruising, jour- 
neys of several thousand miles (and 
around the world is within their com- 
pass now), which are beyond the power 
of heavier-than-air craft in a single 
stage: 


“Not only are they better suited for this 
sort of work by their very nature, but 
they possess other advantages over aero- 
planes in personal comfort. Ordinarily an 
airship need not fly at much more than a 
thousand feet. This makes for less cold 
traveling, and also enables those in the 
ship—especially at cruising speed—to en- 
joy the scenery. In an aeroplane things 
rush by so fast underneath that the world 
looks like a dull contour map. In an air- 
ship, however, one can come down even 
to 200ft. or so, to drift with engines al- 
most or completely stopped, and to look 
at things. In an aeroplane the splendor 
of the Bay of Naples is lost; in an airship 
it can be enjoyed at leisure. 

“Then, too, an airship always flies on an 
even keel; it does not ‘bank’ in turning as 
an aeroplane does, nor does .it climb or 
descend steeply. All this makes for com- 
fort, and a feeling of greater security. 
Sleeping in an airship is a calm experi- 
ence; moving about, comparatively simple. 
Also, there is less noise in an airship than 
in an aeroplane. The latter’s engines beat 
incessantly, and the wind shrills and 
whistles everlastingly among the wires. 
An airship has no wires to madden with 
their noise, and the engines can be throt- 
tled down to a few revolutions, or ab- 
solutely stopped with a favorable wind 
blowing. Traveling in an airship need be 
no more noisy than in a motor-car. En- 
gine failure, too, is not such a life or 
death matter in an airship. The gas bag 
will always keep you until the failure is 
repaired. The airship is only relatively 
slow; it is normally twice as fast as an 
ocean liner. Beside an aeroplane it is 
slow, but aeroplanes and airships are not 
true rivals. Hitherto climb has been con- 
sidered more important than speed in the 
airship. Now that climb is a minor con- 
sideration, more attention can be given to 
speed. One hundred miles an hour is easi- 
ly within reach. It is scarcely necessary 
to say that the long-distance commercial 
and passenger airships will be of rigid 
design.” 


In the development of the rigid air- 
ship it is probable that the question of 
collision will become important. The 
establishment of a line of commercial 
airships would be a simple enough mat- 
ter if the wind could be depended upon. 
The nature of some air currents seems 
to render it difficult to steer rigid struc- 
tures at an altitude. 
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MYSTERY OF A MUSH- 
ROOM AND A MOTH 


LL have heard vaguely of sym- 
biosis as the consorting to- 
gether or partnership of dis- 
similar organisms—the algae 
and the fungi in lichens, for 

instance. Few laymen know that 
symbiosis extends to life on the highest 
plane, and total neglect in the Anglo- 
Saxon world has attended the re- 
searches of the late Doctor Noel Ber- 
nard, whose passing has filled the 
scientific world with a sense of loss. 
Other specialists are at work in the 
field of which he was a pioneer, among 
them Director P. Portier, of the 
physiological laboratory at the Sor- 
bonne. His aim has been to cause the 
destruction of noxious insects by the 
process of inoculating spores of mush- 
rooms known to be prejudicial to the 
propagation of various winged crea- 
tures. The subject is dealt with in the 
Journal des Débats by Professor Henry 
de Varigny, who deems the whole in- 
vestigation critical and significant. 

Careful study led Professor Portier 
to note that the tissues of insects are 
normally and constantly invaded by 
minute forms of life—micro-organisms, 
as the fechnical term is. Professor 
Portier found micro-organisms flourish- 
ing in the larva of the butterfly and 
the moth, in the chrysalis stage of in- 
sects of several kinds as well as in the 
fully developed stage of the insect 
itself. Even in the tiniest insect “egg” 
the micro-organism could be detected. 
There was established by careful re- 
search a veritable symbiosis among 
three types of organism—an insect, a 
microbe (micrococcus) and a mush- 
room of the genus known to entomolo- 
gists as Isaria. The distribution of 
labor in this partnership may be speci- 
fied with reasonable certainty. The 
micrococcus secretes a diastase. A 
diastase may be defined as a white com- 
pound that acts as a ferment, convert- 
ing starch into sugar and dextrin. A 
diastase is found in germinating grain 
and in animal fluids like saliva. The 
micrococcus referred to as secreting a 
diastase thus renders soluble the cellu- 
lose of the food supply, solubilizing 
likewise the conidia of the mushroom, 
which thus in turn becomes an aliment 
for the insect. Thus it is due to the 
micrococcus that the insect uses the 
mushroom as a food. 

There is another important detail to 
be noted in this process. At the mo- 
ment the insect is transformed into the 
chrysalis stage, there is effected in the 
interior of its tissues a destruction of 
whatever parasitic form might prove 
harmful to the Isaria mushroom. The 
mushroom is sheltered in the “cara- 
pace” or shell of the chrysalis. When 


the fully developed insect dies, the 
mushroom, in its turn, enjoys its own 
expansion. Its conidia will sprout in 
the cadaver. There is thus an asso- 
ciation of mutual benefit between the 
insect and the mushroom. The eggs 
laid by the insect contain the conidia 
that are to render to the ensuing gen- 
eration of the insect the same services 
rendered by their sisters to the present. 

This association is certain in the 
species studied which chanced to be a 
butterfly, a nocturnal variety. Is the 
case exceptional? It seems not. The 
association seems to exist among all 
the plant-eating larvae and even among 
the larvae of insects belonging to other 
groups. Each variety seems to have 
its favorite kind of mushroom. The 
general fact deducible is that the Isaria 
are normal hereditary hosts, playing an 
important part in the nutrition of the 
creature next immediately concerned— 
messmates who not only do not kill but 
are seemingly indispensable. 

Many observers have discovered in 
the tissues of the majority of insects 
actual parasite forms, bacteria, yeast 
ferment forms and different mushroom 
forms. These things are also to be 
found in the tissues of vertebrates. 
This seems to be inconsistent with the 
dogma of the aseptic character of 
healthy tissue. Nevertheless, it seems 
necessary to admit the recent conclu- 
sions of Doctor Victor Galippe, who 
found micro-organisms in tissues ex- 
tracted with the most minute precau- 
tions, so far as the quality of asepsis is 
concerned. This indicates that healthy 
tissue may be in a sense septic. Pas- 
teur has told us that the pathogenic 
microbes of wounds come from outside 
and until now that has been found to 
be true. What are found in the tissues 
are non-pathogenic organisms of a 
quite different kind. According to 
Professor Portier, these normal para- 
sites of the tissues are, among the 
vertebrates, especially numerous in the 
pancreas and in some of the glands. 
He gives them a collective name owing 
to their habitual mode of life—the 
symbiotes or the symbiotics. What, 
precisely, are they? We do not yet 
know. 


“They are micro-organisms of the same 
group—micro-organisms, bacteria, mush- 
rooms, something else—but of a nature 
still open to dispute, all capable of being 
isolated and cultivated experimentally, 
presenting most variable forms, assuming 
in turn variable characteristics, apparently 
endowed with a wonderful power of adap- 
tation, morphologically and physiologi- 
cally. 

“What purpose do they serve? 

“What makes their investigation so dif- 
ficult ? 









A Partnership that May Es. 
tablish the Relationship of 
Symbiotes with Vitamines 


“Their function does not seem to be the 
same as that of the mushroom among the 
insects. Still it is not wholly dissimilar 
and it seems at any rate to be of the ut. 
most importance. In a memorandum re. 
cently presented to the Academy of 
Sciences at Paris, Professor Portier, in 
collaboration with Professor H. Bierry, 
sought to establish a kindred’ between the 
symbiotics and the vitamines. 

“The symbiotics are perhaps the bodies 
of the vitamines. 

“A connection would thus exist be- 
tween the symbiotics, normal parasites, 
and the vitamines, enigmatical substances 
which are indispensable to nutrition and 
to growth. Like the vitamines, the sym- 
biotics are abundant in the integuments of 
grains and in many of the animal fats 
like milk. Then, too, a temperature 
which kills the symbiotics is very near 
the temperature which kills the vitamines. 
Finally, many of the biochemical reac- 
tions of the symbiotics are like those of 
the vitamines. May the one be the agent 
of the other? Is there any connection? 
There are certainly some _ interesting 
points of contact. 

“If we inoculate with symbiotics, with 
these bacterias isolated from tissues 
healthy and normal, animals under obser- 
vation, we perceive no reaction, no disor- 
der in consequence. The symbiotics seem 
to disappear rapidly, altho not without 
having done something or other. In ef- 
fect, if the operation be effected upon ani- 
mals in a degenerate state, ‘devitaminized’ 
by a defective diet, and near to death, we 
witness a striking transformation, a veri- 
table resurrection. The animal is re- 
stored with an amazing promptitude, as if 
it had been given vitamines.” 

How are we to explain this? Does 
the animal find vitamines in the sym- 
biotics and does he secure the one by 
consuming the other? In that event, it 
would seem that the tissues of starving 
animals are destitute of symbiotics or 
else they possess symbiotics in a debili- 
tated state or in an inactive state. We 
must find out also whence come these 
symbiotics—from vegetable food, no 
doubt—how they come, at what time, 
under what conditions, in the normal 
state. Here we have a whole program 
of experiment and investigation. It is 
proceeding already in the laboratories 
of the Sorbonne. 

The name symbiosis is sometimes 
discarded in the literature of this sub- 
ject and the word “mutualism” sub- 
stituted. It is defined in elementary 
treatises as an intimate relation be- 
tween separate organisms, one of which 
may have been originally parasitic on 
the other. Investigation has proceeded 
under difficulties because the evolu- 
tionary history of all the organims in- 
volved must be traced. The late 
Doctor Noel Bernard seemed to have 
opened a new field here when his un- 
timely end interrupted progress. 
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THE SECRET OF PERSONALITY AS 
THEODORE DREISER REVEALS IT 


URING recent years the Em- 

ersonian doctrine that every 

man is a potential genius has 

had a wide vogue in America. 

Against this idea, Theodore 
Dreiser, the novelist, sets his conviction 
that “all good things are gifts” and 
that it is impossible for an individual to 
develop an especial and remarkable 
capacity unless it is already inherent in 
him at birth. Mr. Dreiser reaches this 
conclusion in an article in Pearson’s 
(New York), and he cites, in support 
of his argument, some of the great 
names of the ages. 

In the last analysis, he tells us, per- 
sonality appears to be a sense of power 
resting on a feeling of wisdom and 
usefulness or right to be. Or, perhaps, 
this may be reversed for some and it be 
said that it is a sense of usefulness 
which springs from inherent wisdom 
and power. “At best, it is inexplicable 
to the individual himself. He does not 
know where it comes from, why he has 
it, why he of all people should have it 
and so many other billions not, why his 
thoughts should be so large where 
those of others are so small, his cun- 
ning or subtlety great where those of 
so many others is obviously less.” 

“Why should I be born with a great 
mind,’ Caesar, or Shakespeare, or Hanni- 
bal, or Leonardo might well have asked 
himself, ‘whereas so many have little 
ones? Why is my frail bark speeded by 
winds of destiny or chance over favorable 
seas to power, where so many are beached 
or foundered en route? Did I make my- 
self? Did I foreknow all?’ Where so 
profound an egotist, even with a minute 
brain, to claim as much? 

“The truth is, all good things are gifts 
—a voice, strength of body, vigor of 
mind, vision, the power to lead, as in war, 
any art, beauty, charm. This is not to 
say that these things may not be techni- 
cally improved, and are; but this, if you 
Please (improvement of primary capaci- 
ties). is the business with which medioc- 
rity is chiefly concerning itself. 

“The man of personality or destiny 
realizes the guidance, enmity or favor of 
not necessarily higher, we will say, but 
different, powers. (I am not for saints, 
guardian angels, Buddhas, Christs — per- 
fect gods all.) He realizes all too keenly 
the element of chance, luck, unpropitious 
as well as propitious hours. Sometimes, 
in spite of himself and to his wonder, he 


notes that his affairs prosper. “There is 
a tide.’ At other times (and who has 
not realized this?) that try as he will, he 
had better lay aside all effort and disap- 
pear. Fortune will have none of him. 
Whatever his personal merits or seeming 
qualities, life will have none of him. The 
furies hover over his path. Harpies beset 
him.” 


It is easy to cite the old-time virtues 
of honesty, stability, truthfulness, fair- 
dealing, etc., as proving the value of 
character and the power of any one, 
however weak or defective, to achieve 





REALIZE YOUR LIMITATIONS, 
HE SAYS 


Theodore Dreiser, in a recent essay, at- 
tacks the doctrine that every man is a po- 
tential Soniae. A - portrait reproduced 
above is b Gumuchian and is taken 
from the New ¥ York Sun. 











it. But how about magnetism, courage, 
assurance? These are not ethical or 
truthful things necessarily, but they 
make for success just the same. Mr. 
Dreiser notes that youth admires color, 
flare, pugnacity. Middle age respects 
knowledge of sorts, aggressiveness, en- 
durance, success. Old age prefers wis- 
dom, generosity, humility. Very few 
of these qualities are strictly ethical. 
In the quiet halls of learning or reflec- 


abel a aia iii 


We Need to Recognize, He 
Says, That Gifts Are Inher- 
ent Rather Than Acquired 


tion some of the tabulated virtues may 
be extolled, but to whom does the world 
pay attention, to whom has it paid at- 
tention? Darius, Artaxerxes, Alexan- 
der, Caesar, Hannibal, Attila, Alaric, 
Peter the Hermit, Napoleon, possessing 
what of all these virtues? Caesar, 
kind, patient, honest, truthful? Napo- 
leon the same? Antony the same? 
“Not even the popes, the preachers, the 
founders of religion,” Mr. Dreiser as- 
serts, “were so. Always craft, force, 
diplomacy, but little of the sacrificial 
media so extolled and commended to 
the rank and file.” 

Mr. Dreiser welcomes the tendency 
in America to-day to emphasize person- 
ality rather than character. He is glad 
that we are beginning to recognize, “all 
the copybook maxims to the contrary 
notwithstanding,” that “there are cer- 
tain things which we cannot do— 
make, even, as we go along—wisdom, 
strength, genius, or even skill in many 
fields and professions.” We hear less 
nowadays of being Napoleons all, of 
adding inches to our stature by taking 
thought, and more of plain effort ac- 
cording to our especially inherited abil- 
ities or capacity. “It is a sad truth for 
most Americans when they discover it 
(for most men perhaps), but it is never- 
theless an economic and helpful one. 
Men do better once they realize their 
genuine limitations and cease reaching 
after the moon.” Mr. Dreiser pro- 
ceeds: 


“T have often wondered why it is that 
the word ‘common,’ in its sense of being 
plentiful and therefore indifferent, has 
not struck home to the many of us for 
what it is—an expression of contempt— 
and that ‘uncommon,’ ‘extraordinary,’ de- 
note approbation. Why, if this is not 
true, should everything that is common 
be held so lightly of the mass, whereas 
that which is special or individual, in- 
herited or no, is of such intense interest 
to it? For example, the individual skill 
or personal traits of the actor, painter, 
writer, sculptor, the exceptionally talented 
in any field? 

“The truth is that the average man, dull 
as he is, realizes quite well that a creature 
who has little or nothing that is different 
to millions of his kind is of small import 
here or anywhere. There is no especial 
demand for what he has to offer. If he 
wishes to stand out above his fellows, he 
must bring something new, and this he 
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cannot provide by mere wishing or think- 
ing. There is something more than that— 
inherent capacity. He also knows that 
nature sends bubbling up from her inex- 
haustible springs an infinitude of crea- 
tures who are, however, of small import, 
because they have no inherent power 
wherewith to develop very special charac- 
teristics, or, better yet, very individual im- 
pulses—in other words, personality. They 
cannot, and are not asked to, create them 
after they arrive here. They must have 
them to begin with, or they are not impor- 
tant, cannot make their way easily—vide 
Napoleon, Goethe, Shakespeare, Lincoln. 
It is obviously quite right that a creature 
which has no qualities except those of 
the species should have to confine its claim 
to an existence entirely within the limits 


THE MOOD OF SPIRITUAL 


CURRENT OPINION FOR MARCH 


of the species, and live a life conditioned 
by them.* If nature wishes one to rise 
above the conditions wherewith he finds 
himself surrounded at birth, she usually 
provides him with the equipment for so 
doing during gestation, or before.” 


The upshot of the argument is that 
that which places one being over an- 
other and sets differences between man 
and man is not alone intellect or knowl- 
edge, as some would have us believe, 
but these “plus the vital energy to ap- 
ply them or the hypnotic power of at- 
tracting attention to them—in other 
words, personality.” Mr. Dreiser con- 
cludes: 


“Whatever else you do, believe nothing 


PASSION IN LORD DUNSANY 


F Lord Dunsany, the Irish play- 

wright, were told that he is a 

moralist, he would certainly re- 

pudiate the charge. He has said, 

clearly, that he serves the dream 
rather than reality, and that his object 
is to create “new worlds for the fancy.” 
Yet his latest and, as some think, his 
best play, “The Laughter of the Gods,” 
given last month in New York, is 
keyed, like two of his 


& Company, of Boston. It is Dun- 
sany’s attempt to create an Olympus 
of his own and to people it with an 
assemblage of deities, each with a per- 
sonality and a power over human life. 

“The Gods of Pegana” was written 
nine years before Dunsany commenced 
play-writing. Regarded as an achieve- 
ment of the imagination, Mr. Corbin 
says, it is “simply amazing.” “Except 





in regard to the individual's ability to 
velop an especial and remarkable Capacity 
unless it is already inherent in him x 
birth. Nature works in no other way, }; 
is not true—a passing illusion. Anothe, 
thing: Life cannot do without brains 
however much disassociated from beatifi 
virtues these may be, but these are a gift 
and can no more be created here than yoy 
can add to your height by taking thought 
What life does is to develop and train 
especial inherent capacities—an eye, a 
hand, a taste, a smell perhaps. But the jp. 
stinct and the ability to foreknow, do, 
appreciate, understand—these things are 
not taught in schools. Schools labor with 
them to improve, polish, give them a spe 
cial turn or bent—little more and little 
less.” 




























The Avenging Gods of His 
Latest Play are Far Removed 
From His Earlier Mythology 


in being polytheistic,” he continues, “its 
conception of godhead has no trace of 
the influence of the Greeks, or of any 
other people. It lives in an unknown 
region, weirdly remote and spacious— 
surrounded by clouds of dusky splendor 
and illumined with the light that never 

was on sea or land.” 
“The very names of the deities are un- 
cannily beautiful. Kib is the creator of 
Life, and he made us be- 





earlier plays, “The Gods 
of the Mountain” and “A 
Night at an Inn,” to the 
thought -of Divine ven- 
geance, and “verges close- 
ly,” as John Corbin, the 
well-known dramatic crit- 
ic, puts it, “upon the idea 
of moral responsibility.” 
Does this mean that the 
purely romantic impulse 
with which Dunsany start- 
ed is passing into a sterner 
and ethical mood? Mr. 
Corbin, who raises the 
question in the New York 
Times, is inclined to an- 
swer it in the affirmative. 
What manner of man, he 
asks, is this Lord Dun- 
sany—or, rather, what are 
the manners of his gods? 
If we know that, we shall 
know his uttermost soul; 
for there is deep truth in 
the epigram of Voltaire 
that man creates god in 
his own image. Now Lord 
Dunsany’s first book, as it 
happens, deals with this 
very subject. It is en- 
titled “The Gods of Pe- 
gana”; was first printed 
in England in 1905, with 
unique illustrations by 
S. H. Sime; and has late- 
ly been published in this 
country by John W. Luce 





where no ships come.” 





PEGANA — THE ABODE OF THE GODS 
Dunsany’s magic islands, ‘“‘whose waters are bound by no shore and 


The drawing is by S. 


I r Sime, an English artist, 
and may be said to represent the earlier stage of Lord Dunsany’s mythology. 


cause he was bored in 
Pegana — made us restless, 
eager, striving, so as to 


amuse him the more. Mung 
was jealous of the work of 
Kib and became the Lord 
of Death, who makes his 
sign before us and we are 
still. But Limpang - Tung 
has a thought of the hearts 
of men, and he is the god 
of mirth by day and melo- 
dious minstrelsy. ‘I will 
send jests into the world 
and paint my picture in the 
sky, that men may see and 
rejoice.’ By night Yohar- 
neth-Lahai is our friend 
and ‘sendeth dreams out of 
Pegana to please the people 
of Earth.’ There are also 
little gods of the home, who 
live not in Pegana — Pitsu, 
who stroketh the cat; Ho- 
bith, who calms the dog; 
Triboogie, the Lord of 
Dusk, who sitteth in a cor- 
ner far off and whose chil- 
dren are dancing shadows, 
shy and silent. But greater 
than these little gods is 
their enemy Roon, the god 
of Going, who drives man 
always away from the hearth 
into the furthermost places. 
Sish is the god of Time, a 
hound - god who leaps for- 
ward forever, devouring all 
things in his path. And in 
the end, when Sish has 
swept away the world and 
its cities, having no mor} 
to devour, he shall suddenly 
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die. Such are the gods 
of whose deeds the little 
book chiefly tells us. Life 
and death, minstrelsy and 
dreams, the fireside and ad- ° 
venture. A world made for 
the sport of the gods, and 
at the end of all things— 
nothing! 

“But this is not all. Above 
these is a greater god who 
made them. Mana - Yood- 
Sushai. ‘And when he had 
made the other gods he 
made Skarl, and Skarl made 
a drum, and began to beat 
upon it that he might drum 
forever. . . . Skarl sitteth 
upon the mist before the 
feet of Mana-Yood-Sushai, 
above the gods of Pegana, 
and there he beateth his 
drum. Some say that the 
Worlds and the Suns are 
but the echoes of the drum- 
ming of Skarl, and others 
say that they be dreams 
that arise in the mind of 
Mana because of the drum- 
ming of Skarl, as one may 
dream whose rest is troubed 
by sound of song. ... And 
because of the drumming of 
Skarl, did Mana-Yood-Su- 
shai grow drowsy and fall 
asleep. Whether the season 
be Winter or Summer, Skar] 
still beateth his drum, for 
the purposes of the gods are 
not yet fulfilled. Some- 
times the arm of Skarl 
grows weary; but still he 
beateth his drum, that the 














Mana and beneath his drum.” 


THE SUPREME DEITY OF LORD DUNSANY’S HEAVEN 


Here we see Mana-Yood-Sushai, the ‘‘greater god,” of Lord Dun- 
sany’s heaven, and Skarl, who “‘sitteth upon the mist before the feet of 


L . The utter detachment of Mana is in 
striking contrast to the avenging passion of Dunsany’s later deities. 


“At least as far as their 
own dignity is concerned, 
these gods are terribly in 
earnest. The spirit of Je- 
hovah has entered Pegana 
—or at worst the lightning 
of Jove’s anger. Is the 
playwright’s interest in this 
new idea merely the interest 
of the artist, the creator of 
dramatic effects? That is 
possible. If so, however, it 
is hard to account for the 
air of authenticity, the in- 
creasing sense of absolute 
power in a story thrice told. 
To me, at least, it seems 
mt:ch more likely that the 
repetition results from the 
compulsion of a fresh idea, 
of a new and persistent 
inspiration. 

“As yet one can hardly be 
sure of this. The books of 
tales written before the war 
showed a constant growth 
in range of subject and 
in technical command, bu‘ 
there was also, perhaps, a 
fading of imaginative pow- 
er, a palling of inspiration. 
Sheer imagination gave way 
to make-believe, broad hu- 
mor and biting satire to 
self-conscious, modish fool- 
ing. It was as if the life 
of the officers’ mess and 
of fashionable London were 
cribbing and confining the 
creative dreamer. What 
will be the result of the 
war? One result it has al- 
ready had, in eliciting from 











gods may do the work of 
the gods, and the worlds go on, for if he 
cease for an instant then Mana - Yood- 
Sushai will start awake, and there will 
be worlds nor gods no more.’ So in 
Pegana, quite as in Mr. Wells’s more 
recent theology of ‘God the Invisible 
King,’ there is a greater deity whose 
ways are not the ways of the gods men 
know and pray to, whose thoughts are 
not their thoughts.” 


This was the earlier period of Lord 
Dunsany’s mythology. The gods who 
made it real were even more remote 
and indifferent than the gods of Olym- 
pus. There was no room in Pegana for 
such heroism as that of Hercules, such 
sacrifice as that of Prometheus. There 
was no Eros, no Psyche —no god of 
love or of the soul. There was not 
even the idea of good and evil; there 
was neither heaven nor hell nor any 
kind of immortality. No deeper or 
more abiding consolation of the spirit 
was to be found than that of Mung, the 
God of Death. “Were the forty million 
years before thy coming intolerable to 
thee? Not less tolerable to thee shall 
be the forty million years to come!” 
The thought of Dunsany at that time 
was occupied mainly, as Mr. Corbin 
points out, with the immensities of time 
and of space, the, visual glories of 
mountain and sea, the ceaseless pano- 


rama of change, and the ultimate anni- 
hilation of all things. Its dominant 
mood was awe merging in terror. 

Nine of the plays which Lord Dun- 
sany has since written show a similar 
lack of interest in the human heart. 
Powerful as they are, from a dra- 
matic standpoint, love has not touched 
them, nor has any high heroism, any 
deep aspiration of the spirit. The 
same may be said of most of the fables 
and tales that lie between “The Gods of 
Pegana” and the plays. 

It is only when we reach the most 
impressive of Dunsany’s creations, the 
three plays already mentioned, that we 
feel ourselves in the presence of relig- 
ious mystery in the moral sense and 
apprehend forces that are above man- 
kind, yet always present and imminent. 
“The Gods of the Mountain” is a story 
of beggars who endeavored to imper- 
sonate gods, and were turned into stone 
for their sin. “A Night at an Inn” 
deals with hideous impiety inexorably 
revenged. “The Laughter of the Gods” 
tells a tale of trivial worldlings and 
unbelievers overwhelmed by forces they 
have flouted. “In these three plays,” 
Mr. Corbin declares, “a new idea is 
manifest, and it verges closely upon the 
idea of moral responsibility.” He goes 
on to comment: 


Captain Lord Dunsany a 
word which, for all the simplicity of its 
tone and manner, bears unmistakably the 
note of heroism. It is in the preface 
of ‘The Last Book of Wonder,’ written 
in 1916 while recovering from a wound, 
and it is addressed to an America as 
yet neutral. ‘I do not know where I 
may be when this preface is read.... 
To some of you in America this may 
seem an unnecessary and wasteful quar- 
rel, as other people’s quarrels often are; 
but it comes to this, that tho we are all 
killed there will be songs again, but if 
we were to submit and so survive, there 
could be neither songs nor dreams, nor 
any joyous, free things any more. And 
do not regret the lives that are wasted 
among us, or the work that the dead 
would have done, for war is no accident 
that man’s care could have averted, but 
is as natural, tho not as regular, as 
the tides.’” 


To the unmoral, unspiritual attitude 
of the gods of Pegana, Dunsany has 
added a note of moral passion, and it 
has so engrossed him that he has la- 
bored it thrice. Now, out of the great 
conflagration comes the word of a hero. 
What of the future? Will he add to 
his repertory of great themes, or will 
he continue the slenderest, the most 
limited, of the undoubted geniuses of 
the drama? Mr. Corbin leaves the 
questions unanswered. 
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FOR 


Y. M. C. A. SHORTCOMINGS AS 
VIEWED BY OUR SOLDIERS 


STORY is told of a huge 

boat crowded with men re- 

turning from overseas a few 

days ago. At the pier was 

a throng of relatives and 
friends. Bands were playing, flags 
were waving, and the boys were lean- 
ing out over the deck rails. Suddenly, 
some one called out: “Three cheers for 
the Red Cross!” And they were given 
with a will. “Three cheers for the Sal- 
vation Army!” And they were given 
with a will. “Three cheers for the 
Y. M. C. A.!” And the response was 
a prolonged groan. 

Such is the story and, whether it is 
literally true or not, it reflects a wide- 
spread attitude. “Fully seventy - five 
per cent. of the men whom I met at 
the front and on both fronts,” writes 
the Rev. George Craig Stewart, a Red 
Cross chaplain, in The Living Church 
(Milwaukee), “were bitter, vitriolic, 
even profane, in their criticism of the 
Y. M. C. A.” F. W. Kellogg, of the 
San Francisco Call, one of a party of 
twelve American editors and publish- 
ers who recently visited England and 
France as guests of the British Gov- 
ernment, speaks of the occurrence of 
something that “destroyed and impaired 
the sympathy and kindly understanding 
that should have been increasingly 
maintained between the Y. M. C. A. 
and our soldiers in France.” He con- 
tinues: 


“There is no doubt but what the Y. M. 
C. A. as an institution is in a critical con- 
dition, and there is certainly no sense or 
reason in shutting our eyes to conditions 
and facts if we are to find the remedy that 
will preserve to this country the great 
usefulness of a great institution. It is a 
fact, and not a theory, that the Y. M. 
C. A. is most unpopular as an organiza- 
tion with the soldiers of the American 
Expeditionary Forces in France.” 


Raymond Fosdick, chairman of the 
War Department’s Commission on 
Training Camp Activities, is lately 
reported (in the New York Tribune) 
as saying at Coblenz: “The Y. M. 
C. A. is decidedly unpopular with the 
troops. I am afraid the stories they 
will tell when they return to America 
will not be greatly to the credit of the 
=. ot m 

The most incisive criticism of the 
Y. M. C. A. within recent weeks ap- 
pears in the New York Times and was 
cabled to that paper from Coblenz by 
its special correspondent, Edwin L. 
James. Mr. James declares that three 
factors have combined to give the 
Y. M. C. A. the unpleasant reputation 
it now has in Europe. They are, first, 


management of canteens; second, un- 
fortunate selection of personnel; and, 


third, overmuch care for the moral wel- 
fare of the American doughboy. 

Taking up these three points in the 
order named, Mr. James writes: 


“Of course, it is true that the army 
asked the Y. M. C. A. to take over the 
canteens. Disregarding opinions as to the 
wisdom of that procedure, the Y. M. C. A. 
found itself with the canteen job on its 
hands. In accepting that job the Y. M. 
C. A. made the big mistake. And this is 
why the doughboy has never been able to 
understand why he should pay fancy 
prices at a Y. M. C. A. canteen when he 
has read of millions given to the Y. M. 
C. A. by his folks back home. 

“For the Y. M. C. A. it was and is un- 
fortunate that the doughboy is not en- 
dowed with a judicial temperament. Were 
he so endowed he would doubtless weigh 
carefully that the Y. M. C. A. had to pay 
big shipping freights, that the Y. M. C. A. 
had to pay rents, salaries bigger than the 
doughboy got for fighting Uncle Sam’s 
battles. He would consider all these 
things—if he had the judicial tempera- 
ment. But not having it he has said: 

“Why the deuce should we have to pay 
big prices for those things when the 
money was given the Y. M.C. A.?’... 

“It is well known and admitted now by 
the Y. M. C. A. that it made a mistake at 
first by charging too high prices at can- 
teens. It made the mistake of buying 
cigarets from an army commissary and 
taking them across the street to a canteen 
and charging twice what was paid at the 
commissary. When it cut its prices the 
Y. M. C. A. hoped that criticism of its 
canteens would cease, but it did not. 

“T think the Y. M. C. A. as an organiza- 
tion is entitled to a lot of sympathy over 
this canteen question. The army expected 
that it would charge at canteen prices, and 
that was natural. But it was dealing with 
a condition and not with a theory. 

“The army canteens have proved a bad 
thing for the Y. M. C. A.” 


In regard to the question of per- 
sonnel, which links up closely with the 
canteen problem, Mr. James says: “The 
Y. M. C. A. had some men over here 
who should have stayed home and con- 
ducted pink teas, made Chautauqua 
speeches, or, in some instances, kept on 
driving trucks.” He speaks of four 
doughboys who walked five and a half 
kilometers in rain to buy some ciga- 
rets from a Y. M. C. A. canteen and 
got there ten minutes after six o’clock, 
six being closing-time. The Y. M. 
C. A. man refused to sell them ciga- 
rets because it was after hours and 
they had to walk back five and a half 
kilometers—eleven kilometers in all— 
in the rain and without their cigarets. 
Mr. James declares that he has seen 
dozens of times a Y. M. C. A. man 
refuse to sell matches to soldiers be- 
cause they did not have the right 
change and he did not have it. There 
were instances of soldiers, wet, tired 
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The Organization’s Pres- 
ent Unpopularity Attrib- 
uted to Many Factors 


and cold, refused hot drinks. There 
were times when soldiers, outraged, 
broke into Y. M. C. A. huts by force 
and helped themselves. Mr. James 
comments : 


“I do not for one minute wish to con- 
vey the impression that all Y. M. C. A. 
men were fools. There are in the Y. M. 
C. A. organization brave, efficient, and 
lovable men, who have shared dangers and 
hardships with doughboys, and who are 
loved and respected for their good work. 
There are many of these, but their good 
work has been damned by a smaller num- 
ber of fools the Y. M. C. A. sent to 
France.” 


Speaking, thirdly, of the Y. M. 
C. A.’s work for the moral welfare of 
the soldiers, Mr. James says: 


“Ours is the healthiest army in the 
world, and the scarcity of disease is re- 
garded as phenomenal. The American 
soldier is well behaved, can take care of 
himself, and does not look kindly upon 
being wet-nursed when he gets leave. 

“There is something to be done to help 
the lads on leave, but too much done in 
this direction sometimes messes up the 
reformation program. “~o_ understand 
this, one has but to understand the aver- 
age young American between twenty and 
thirty. When he goes to town on leave he 
appreciates moving pictures to go to, and 
will enjoy it—unless he is told he must 
go to a moving picture and must not go 
anywhere else. Then he probably goes 
somewhere else. 

“In.its endeavors the Y. M. C. A. was 
sincere in good intentions, yet did not add 
to its popularity with the masses of sol- 
diers. There was an unfortunate factor 
in this work, and that was the behavior of 
some Y. M. C. A. men in cities in France. 

“Let me explain what I mean by saying 
that one day in August I sat with an army 
Captain in front of a café in Paris, and 
of ten Y. M. C. A. Secretaries who passed 
six were with women. There were others 
seated about drinking with women. This 
particular Captain was in Paris for the 
first time, had been seven weeks in the 
lines, and had got permission to come to 
Paris after much effort. What he saw of 
Y. M. C. A. men while he was seated there 
with me in front of that café more than 
counteracted all the good work of faithful 
Y. M. C. A. workers with his company.” 


Mr. James quotes George W. Per- 
kins, Chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee of the American Y. M. C. A., 
as stating that the organization has 
something like $100,000,000 to spend 
in Europe. He advocates that this 
money be spent, not on educational 
plans, as has been proposed, but “to 
make doubly sure of jobs for the fight- 
ing men when they get home.” He 
concludes: 


“Mr. Perkins and .-the other able men 
in the Y. M. C. A. understand how those 
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things can be done, and I may safey state 
that the doughboy will feel more grateful 
for efforts to obtain a job for him than 
he will feel for effort to teach him art on 
the banks of the Rhine. And I venture 
the opinion that it will be a good invest- 
ment for the Y. M. C. A. if the doughboy 
who has a grouch against the organiza- 
tion gets home after his discharge to find 
that the Y. M. C. A. really knows where 
he can get a good job.” 


This criticism, by E. L. James, which 
created a mild sensation and was fol- 
lowed by the arrest in Paris of three 
y. M. C. A. workers charged with 
defalcation of the funds of the Asso- 
ciation to the amount of nearly $40,000, 
has been met by a rejoinder from Dr. 
John R. Mott, chief executive of the 
Y. M. C. A. National War Work Coun- 
cil. Dr. Mott declares: 


“The very first thing that impressed me 
with Mr. James’s story was the fact that 
people reading it would get the idea that 
the Y. M. C. A. is rolling in money, and 
that there is likely to be a surplys. The 
facts are these: We had used up by Octo- 
ber Ist last all of our fund, which was so 
generously given by the American people 
in our financial drive of the autumn of 
1917. We then had the United War Work 
Campaign of November last, and in the 
interval between the campaigns we had to 
conduct our vast work on _ borrowed 
money. We had a deficit.” 


Proceeding to speak of the three 
definite charges made in the article, Dr. 
Mott says: 


“As for the criticism of the ‘Y’ canteens, 
in all of them we have brought down the 
prices of all articles. As a result we lost, 
up to October 31, about 2,800,000 francs, 
and we expect heavier losses for Novem- 
ber and December when the reports for 
these months are at hand. Beginning on 
the first of January we started to sell 
in the canteens at the same prices charged 
in the army canteens and we have an 
agreement with General Pershing that, 
should there be any profit, all income 
above our outlay will be devoted to the 
good of the men in the service. 


NEW LIGHT ON 
TESTAMENT FOLK-LORE 


HE publication of a _ three- 
volume work, “Folk - Lore in 
the Old Testament,”* by Sir 
James George Frazer, recalls, 
in the mind of the English 

critic, Edmund Gosse, the day when an 
essay on Pausanias proclaimed the ad- 
vent of a new and delicate writer of 
English. That was thirty years ago. 
Two years later, the first instalment of 
a work by the same writer entitled 
“The Golden Bough” began a series of 
solid works which made their author 
the most eminent of British and proba- 


* Forx-Lore In THE OL_p TESTAMENT: STUDIES 
tN CoMPaRATIVE ReELttcion, LEGEND anD_ Law. 
By Sir James George Frazer, Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Macmillan. 


OLD- 


THE GENESIS OF LEGEND 


“Point number two relates to the per- 
sonnel. I want to express in the strongest 
manner possible my agreement, and the 
agreement of the entire association, with 
Mr. James’s position that mistakes have 
been made in the choice of certain work- 
ers, the same as he will freely admit has 
been done in all agencies called upon to 
recruit large numbers of men and women 
on a sudden call to meet untried and dif- 
ferent conditions. We have no object in 
retaining incompetent workers, and I, for 
one, weed them out as soon as I hear of 
them. 

“In regard to the complaint that the 
Y. M. C. A. is devoting too much time and 
effort to moral welfare work, I’d say that 
if safeguarding the morals of our soldiers 
and sailors is a ground for criticism and 
unpopularity, then the Y. M. C. A. is ready 
to plead guilty. We are willing to await 
the issue of time and the partial judgment 
of American homes. We have too much 
testimony from fathers, mothers, and 
from the men themselves, to have any 
doubt as to the final issue. 

“Mr. James refers to ‘seeing a group 
of Y. M. C. A. workers drinking with 
women.’ If this case is traced down, the 
chances are that the workers to whom he 
refers have already been discharged, be- 
cause that is our policy and practice. I 
am glad to add that cases such as these 
have been few.” 


On all of this the New York World 
comments: 


“No one supposes that there was any 
great degree of dereliction among the or- 
ganization’s workers or that their moral 
behavior was bad or that the canteens 
were conducted on a fixed policy of prof- 
iteering. No doubt most of the trouble 
was due to causes which the defenders 
gloss over, such as the lack of tact and 
judgment of some secretaries who came 
in contact with enlisted men and occa- 
sional ‘errors of decency’ magnified by 
gossip. 

“But the best judge of a dinner, as the 
Greek philosopher said, is the man who 
eats it, not the man who cooks it, and as 
against the general satisfaction of Y. M. 
C. A. apologists with the society’s work in 
France there is the vast, dissatisfaction of 





bly of European anthropologists. To 
men of letters, Mr. Gosse remarks, Sir 
James Frazer “is singularly endeared 
by his cultivation of style, in which Ad- 
dison is patently his master.” Science 
can not claim him exclusively, for lit- 
erature has his allegiance also. In the 
successive volumes of “The Golden 
Bough” Sir James investigated the 
fields of inquiry which broaden out 
from one extraordinary and romantic 
point in the folk-lore of the ancient 
Italians. In his new book he does the 
same for the ancient Hebrews. 

This work is pronounced by the lead- 
ing Anglican paper, the London Guar- 
dian, an invaluable contribution to 
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the army—and it was for the army’s bene- 
fit, not for its own, that the Association 
instituted its service overseas and collect- 
ed large sums of money for the purpose. 

“Arguments do not explain away the 
discontent of the soldiers with Y. M. C. A. 
methods, and the discontent in question is 
not sporadic or exceptional, but voiced 
with a universality that is unfortunately 
convincing.” 


The Springfield Republican, on the 
other hand, thinks that “it has yet to 
be shown that the Y. M. C. A. was un- 
popular with the army as a whole”; and 
the New York Tribune says: “Perhaps 
the greatest fault of the Y. M. C. A. 
was that it assumed too many burdens.” 
William P. Larkin, Director of the 
Overseas Department of the Knights 
of Columbus War Work, comes to the 
defense of the Y. M. C. A. in the fol- 
lowing statement: 


“From my own personal observation of 
the work in this country, and from re- 
ports submitted to me by Knights of 
Columbus secretaries on their return from 
abroad, unquestionably the Y. M. C. A. 
has performed herculean work for the 
boys, both here and abroad. Naturally, 
where the human equation entered so 
largely into the work, there must have 
been deficiencies and shortcomings in all 
of the organizations, particularly when it 
was considered that we were confronted 
with the greatest upheaval the world has 
ever known, and that machinery had to 
be improvised and perfected almost over- 
night, abnormal conditions arising from 
day to day. 

“Of course, .in certain respects, the 
policy of the ‘Y’ differed fundamentally 
from that of the Knights of Columbus, 
for many men have many minds, but it 
is not for representatives of one organiza- 
tion to criticize either directly or indi- 
rectly the work of another organization 
simply because policies differ. We know 
that our organization and the ‘Y’ have 
worked together most harmoniously, from 
the men charged with the direction of the 
work to the men in the field, and from 
the very beginning the ‘Y’ cooperated with 
us and we with them.” 


The Author of ‘‘The Golden 
Bough’’ Makes a Notable Con- 
tribution to Biblical Exegesis 


Old-Testament exegesis. The London 
Times calls it “a mine of instructive 
facts for which all future gtudents of 
the subject will be grateful.” It is di- 
vided into four parts: (1) The Early 
Ages of the World; (2) The Patri- 
archal Age; (3) The Times of the 
Judges and the Kings; (4) The Law; 
and it defines folk-lore as “the whole 
body of a people’s traditionary beliefs 
and customs, so far as these appear to 
be due to the collective action of the 
multitude and cannot be traced to the 
individual experience of great men.” 

The spirit in which Sir James ap- 
proaches his task is well indicated in 
the following quotation: 
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“The scope of my work has obliged me 
to dwell chiefly on the lower side of an- 
cient Hebrew life revealed in the Old 
Testament, ‘on the traces of savagery and 
superstition which are to be found in its 
pages. But to do so is not to ignore, far 
less to disparage, that higher side of the 
Hebrew genius which has manit-sted it- 
self in a spiritual religion anu a pure 
morality, and of which the Old Testament 
is the imperishable monument. On the 
contrary, the revelation of the baser ele- 
ments which underlay the civilization of 
ancient Israel, as they underlie the civ- 
ilization of modern Europe, serves rather 
as a foil to enhance by contrast the glory 
of a people which, from such dark depths 
of ignorance and cruelty, could rise to 
such bright heights of wisdom and vir- 
tue, as sunbeams appear to shine with a 
greater effulgence of beauty when they 
break through the murky clouds of a win- 
ter evening than when they flood the 
earth from the serene splendor of a sum- 
mer noon....In what other volume 
shall we find, side by side with that melan- 
choly record, Psalmists who poured forth 
their sweet and solemn strains of medita- 
tive piety in the solitude of the hills or in 
green pastures and beside still waters; 
prophets who lit up their beatific visions 
of a blissful future with the glow of an 
impassioned imagination; historians who 
bequeathed to distant ages the scenes of a 
remote past embalmed for ever in the am- 
ber of a pellucid style? These are the true 
glories of the Old Testament and of 
Israel.” 


The first subject with which Sir 
James deals is the Creation, and 
after enumerating Creation stories 
from every part of the world he says: 


“The foregoing examples may serve to 
illustrate two very different views which 
primitive man has taken of his own origin. 
They may be distinguished as the theory 
of creation and the theory of evolution. 
According to the one, the human race was 
fashioned in its present form by a grand 
artificer, whether a god or a hero; accord- 
ing to the other, it was evolved by a natu- 
ral process out of lower forms of animal 
or even vegetable life. Roughly speaking, 
these two theories still divide the civilized 
world between them. The partisans of 
each can appeal in support of their view 
to a large consensus of opinion; and if 
truth were to be decided by weighing the 
one consensus against the other, with 
Genesis in the one scale and “The Origin 
of Species’ in the other, it might perhaps 
be found, when the scales were finally 
trimmed, that the balance hung very even 
between creation and evolution.” 


Passing on to speak of the Fall of 
Man, he propounds a very ingenious. 
theory. A difficulty has always been 
felt by readers of the story in the sec- 
ond and third chapters of Genesis in 
the fact that the Tree of Life, the fruit 
of which confers immortality, occupies 
so relatively insignificant a place, while 
the main interest centers in the Tree of 
the Knowledge of Good and Evil. 


“Accordingly some have thought that 
there were originally two different stories 
of the fall, in one of which the tree of 
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knowledge figured alone, and in the other 
the tree of life alone, and that the two 
stories have been unskilfully fused into 
a single narrative by an editor, who has 
preserved the one nearly intact, while he 
has clipped and pared the other almost 
past recognition. It may be so, but per- 
haps the solution of the problem is to be 
sought in another direction. The gist of 
the whole story of the fall appears to be 
an attempt to explain man’s mortality, to 
set forth how death came into the world. 
It is true that man is not said to have been 
created immortal and to have lost his im- 
mortality through disobedience; but nei- 
ther is he said to have been created mor- 
tal. Rather we are given to understand 
that the possibility alike of immortality 
and of mortality was open to him, and 
that it rested with him which he would 
choose; for the tree of life stood within 
his reach, its fruit was not forbidden fo 
him, he had only to stretch out his hand, 
take of the fruit, and eating of it-live for- 
ever. Indeed, far from being prohibited 
to eat of the tree of life, man was im- 
plicitly permitted, if not encouraged, to 
partake of it by his Creator, who had told 
him expressly that he might eat freely of 
every tree in the garden, with the single 
exception of the tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil. Thus by planting the tree 
of life in the garden and not prohibiting 
its use, God apparently intended to give 
man the option, or at least the chance, of 
immortality, but man missed his chance by 
electing to eat of the other tree, which 
God had warned him not to touch under 
pain of immediate death. This suggests 
that the forbidden tree was really a tree 
of death, not of knowledge, and that the 
mere taste of its deadly fruit, quite apart 
from any question of obedience or dis- 
obedience to a divine command, sufficed to 
entail death on the eater.” 


Hence Sir James suggests that in the 
original form of the story the serpent 
was sent as a messenger by God in 
order to instruct man as to the true 
nature of the two trees, and that the 
serpent deliberately perverteg the mes- 
sage, so that he might appropriate to 
himself the fruit which conferred im- 
mortality. 

To the legend of the Flood a very 
long and interesting chapter is devoted. 
Sir James includes in his survey the 
latest discovery that bears on the sub- 
ject—namely, the very ancient Sume- 
rian text found by American excava- 
tors at Nippur—and he comes to the 
conclusion that the Bible story is de- 
rived ultimately from the Babylonian 
Deluge-myth. The question how far 
the other Deluge-stories which appear 
in various parts of the ancient and 
modern world were borrowed from 
Babylonia, has often been discussed. 
Sir James takes the view that both the 
Greek story of Deucalion and the In- 
dian story of Manu originated inde- 
pendently. He goes on to point out 
that there is no evidence that the an- 
cient Persians had any tradition of a 
Deluge. He also says: “In Africa, in- 
cluding Egypt, native legends of a 






great flood are conspicuously absent; 
indeed, no single clear case of one has 
yet been reported.” Thus the assertion, 
made in apologetic literature, that all 
nations have retained memories of the 
Deluge is shown to be baseless. 

The Jacob narratives open up tre. 
mendous issues; over five hundred and 
fifty pages are devoted to them. Sir 
James. discourses in this section the 
ancient custom of ultimogeniture—that 
is, the rule whereby the youngest son 
has the first claim to his father’s prop- 
erty. He conjectures that the account 
of the trick by which Jacob supplanted 
his elder brother Esau is “a reminis- 
cence of a legal ceremony whereby a 
younger son was substituted for his 
elder brother as rightful heir to the 
paternal inheritance.” In other words, 
when primogeniture had displaced the 
older practice of ultimogeniture, a 
younger son could not become the heir 
until he had gone through the formality 
of pretending to be born again, either 
as a man or.as a domestic animal. 


“The quaint story of the Diverted 
Blessing, with its implication of fraud and 
treachery practised by a designing mother 
and a crafty son on a doting husband and 
father, wears another and a far more re- 
spectable aspect if we suppose that the 
discreditable color it displays has been 
imported into it by the narrator, who 
failed to understand the true nature of the 
transaction which he described. That 
transaction, if I am right, was neither 
more nor less than a legal fiction that 
Jacob was born again as a goat for the 
purpose of ranking as the elder instead of 
the younger son of his mother. We have 
seen that among the Akikuyu of East 
Africa, a tribe possibly of Arabian, if not 
of Semitic, descent, a similar fiction of 
birth from a goat or a sheep appears to 
play an important part in the social and 
religious life of the people. It will be 
some confirmation of our hypothesis if we 
can show that the pretence of a new birth, 
either from a woman or from an animal, 
has been resorted to by other peoples in 
cases in which, for one reason or another, 
it has been deemed desirable that a man 
should, as it were, strip himself of his old 
personality and, assuming a new one, 
make a fresh start in life.” 


Quotations from this fascinating 
work might be continued indefinitely. 
The London Outlook concludes a re- 
view with the statement: “To wander 
through ‘Folk-lore in the Old Testa- 
ment’ is to take a leisurely voyage 
through far countries and strange’ re- 
gions of the mind of man.” The Lon- 
don Nation observes: {It is out of these 
crude, confused beginnings that our 
own civilization has grown—our own 
marriage laws, our own family life. 
Much we have outgrown, and more 
remains to outgrow. The ladder of our 
life is indeed planted deep in the mire, 
but its top reaches to heaven, whither 
some have climbed, and whither we 
are climbing.” 
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THE LATEST ECONOMIC 
GOSPEL — GUILD-SOCIALISM 


OCIALISM, Single Tax, An- 
archism, Syndicalism, we have 
had with us these many years; 
but now a new economic gospel 
comes to the fore. It is known 

as Guild-Socialism, and it originates in 
England. It is part of a world-wide 
movement toward a larger control of 
industry by wage-workers, and its 
sponsors include philosophers, econo- 
mists and churchmen. Bertrand Rus- 
sell, in his latest book, “Roads to 
Freedom” (Allen & Unwin, London), 
declares himself a Guild - Socialist. 
Bishop Gore, of Oxford, during his re- 
cent visit to this country, pointed out 
that the program of the British Labor 
Party and the new report of the Arch- 
bishops’ Committee on Industrial Prob- 
lems in the Anglican Church both lean 
in the direction of Guild - Socialism. 
The writers who have worked out the 
details of Guild-Socialism in a number 
of volumes are A. R. Orage, editor of 
The New Age (London); Arthur J. 
Penty, a disciple of John Ruskin; S. G. 
Hobson, one of the founders of the In- 
dependent Labor Party; G. D. H. Cole, 
and others. There are already two 
schools of Guild-Socialism, one tending 
toward decentralized Local Guilds, as 
favored by Mr. Penty, the other mak- 
ing for centralized National Guilds, 
advocated by Orage, Hobson and Cole. 
An article in which both schools are 
analyzed and defined appears in a re- 
cent issue of the Modern School (Stel- 
ton, N. J.) from the pen of Harry 
Kelly. 

Guild - Socialism looks back for in- 
spiration to the Middle Ages, but it 
involves changes that the medieval 
guildsmen never dreamed of. The 
whole movement, as Father Paul Bull, 
C.R., interprets it in an article in 
the New York Churchman, springs 
from a desire “to set men free.” Both 
in England and in the United States, 
he says, we have won political freedom 
by democratizing our politics. “But 
we have not yet obtained economic 
freedom.” State Socialism, Father 
Bull declares, is more and more recog- 
nized -as inadequate. “We see that 
the State may be as much a tyrant 
as the individua! capitalist, and that 
the machinery of State Socialism would 
be captured by the plutocrat. Germany 
with its horde of State slaves does not 
attract those who value freedom.” 

Syndicalism is declared to be unsat- 
isfactory because based on class-war 
and on a false philosophy of hatred, 
violence and selfishness. “It has had 


much influence in England in stimulat- 


ing men from lethargy into activity. 
But it has no ideal of social integration 
and tends only to disintegration, and 


the dissolution of mere anarchy. The 
Bolshevists in Russia are demonstrat- 
ing its futility.” 

Various schemes of reconstruction in 
England have failed to satisfy because 
they have aimed only at the improve- 
ment of the old capitalist system, while 
“we feel,” says Father Bull, “that God 
is calling us to a new ventuie which 
will eradicate the root of our social dis- 
ease. The National Guilds find that 
root in wage-slavery.” He continues: 


“The essence of wage-slavery is that it 
abstracts labor from the laborer, treats 
labor as a commodity to be bdught and 
sold, and so countenances traffic in labor, 
while it no longer permits traffic in man. 
The chattel-slave was provided for in 
sickness and health, in employment and 
unemployment. The wage-slave is at the 
mercy of the employer, who may manipu- 
late an industry solely with a view to 
prices and profits, and with entire disre- 
gard for labor. The wage-slave has politi- 
cal but not economic freedom. He must 
go where employers want his labor, and 
work under conditions over which he has 
no control, in obedience to foremen whom 
he does not choose, and who may be utter- 
ly indifferent or utterly hostile to his in- 
terests. In selling his labor he practically 
sells his freedom. The result is a soulless 
system in which personality is crushed, 
and all pride and joy in work is stifled. It 
is most remarkable that in England at the 
present time labor unrest is not due to 
material but spiritual causes; it is not 
merely a demand for higher wages and 
better conditions, but for the recognition 
of personality. The wage-system makes 
one class of man merely the means to the 
ends of another class; it degrades and 
wastes labor by poverty, overwork and in- 
security; it corrupts the wealthy by lux- 
ury, idleness and the wielding of irre- 
sponsible power.” : 


In barest outline, the Guild System, 
as summed up by Father Bull, is this: 


“1. The object of the National Guilds 
League is to abolish the wage system and 
to establish self-government in industry, 
through a system of national guilds, work- 
ing in conjunction with the State. 

“2. The State would take the place of 
the capitalists, buying them out by guar- 
anteeing them an income for a period of 
years. 
ie ae Fate, while retaining owner- 
ship of the capital so acquired, would 
lease it to the guild for each particular in- 
dustry. 

“4. There would be two kinds of guilds: 

(a) Civil guilds consisting of existing 
civil services, the Army, the Navy, the 
whole personnel engaged in education, 
the public health services (including the 
medical profession). , 

(b) Industrial guilds, which would 
arise out of the Trades-Unions of to- 
day, and include everyone who was en- 
gaged in the industry, both brain and 
manual workers. 
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A Proposal to Abolish the 
Wage-System and to Establish 
Self-Government in Industry 


Beyond the guilds would lie a num- 
ber of occupations insusceptible of guild 
organization—journalism, art, literature, 
etc., whose members would live, as they 
do to-day, by their wits. 

“5. The State would represent the con- 
sumers who own all the capital and means 
of production. The guild would represent 
the producers who manage every detail of 
the industry, pay, hours of labor, holidays 
and. promotion. The consumers would be 
represented by the State in Parliament 
and Municipalities and the producers in 
the Guild Congress. The smooth working 
of the plan would depend on a balance of 
power between the two. The State would 
make its demand on the guild for what it 
needed, and supply capital for the expan- 
sion of the industry. The guild would 
pay an annual tax to the national budget 
in lieu of rent, and would have the entire 
control and arrangement of wages, hours 
of labor, election of foremen, managers, 
and all in authority. The Guild Congress 
would negotiate with the State on behalf 
of the guilds gn fixing taxation, prices and 
other matters affecting both producers and 
consumers. It is of supreme importance 
to keep steadily in mind at every point 
under this system that most consumers 
will also be producers, and all producers 
will be consumers; so that the State and 
the Guild Congress do not represent two 
hostile classes, such as Capital and Labor, 
bift in the main two aspects of the same 
persons, e. g., the worker on the railway 
is a producer in the matter of transit, but 
he is a consumer in the matter of food 
supply, housing, etc. This will be the best 
security for the harmonious working of 
the system. ‘ 

“6. In matters of dispute, each guild will 
retain the power to strike, and the State 
in conjunction with the other guilds will 
deal with it by a just and righteous judg- 
ment, and raising the tax on the offend- 
ing guild, and in the last resort by cutting 
off supplies.” 


The advantages of the Guild System 
are described by Father Bull in the 
following manner: (1) Freedom will 
have penetrated our economic, indus- 
trial and commercial, as well as our 
political life. (2) Personality will be 
honored; the worker will no longer be 
merely a “hand,” but a partner in work. 
(3) The chief motive of the worker 
will be service, not selfishness. “Thfs 
fundamental change of motive will 
transfigure the whole moral and spirit- 
ual nature of man and make Christian 
brotherhood among men and nations 
more possible than it is at present.” 
(4) Creative and inventive energy will 
find more free expression. . Countless 
millions will take a pride in their work 
who cannot do so now. (5) The whole 
enormous class of parasites, with its 
consequences of slums, poverty, over- 
work, underpay and preventable dis- 
ease, will be swept away. A new social 
era will be inaugurated. 



























































































ERNEST BELFORT BAX AND HIS 
ICONOCLASTIC REMINISCENCES 


EN, manners and movements 
of the mid- Victorian and 
late Victorian age, as seen 
through the experiences and 
outlook of one of the arch- 

iconoclasts of England, Ernest Belfort 
Bax, are scarcely less destructive of il- 
lusions than are the diabolistic biog- 
raphies included by Lytton Strachey in 
his “Eminent Victorians.” Mr. Bax 
calls his book “Reminiscences and Re- 
flections of a Mid and Late Victorian” 
(London: Allen & Unwin). Philos- 
opher, man of letters, music critic, so- 
cialist, anti- feminist and materialist, 
Belfort Bax may name himself only 
ironically a Victorian. Bernard Shaw 
has admitted his own debt to the auda- 
cious ideas of Belfort Bax. H. M. 
Hyndman has named him the only 
original thinker in Europe of the pres- 
ent day. “Like all men ahead of his 
time, he has had to suffer from un- 
scrupulous misrepresentation and equal- 
ly unscrupulous plagiarism.” He has 
never, declares Mr. Hyndman, received 
anything approaching to the recogni- 
tion which is due to him. 

Mr. Bax’s reflections on century-end 
literature, art and philosophy take the 
form of an exposé of what he con- 
siders the unconscious hypocrisy of the 
Victorian ideals —‘“‘a hypocrisy more 
subtle and hence more dangerous than 
of the earlier Victorian era.” 


“The question of the evolution of hy- 
pocrisy, as of roguery generally, is always 
interesting. The medieval fraudulent 
baker would stick a lump of clay or a 
stone in the middle of his loaf to make it 
weigh heavier. The modern fraudulent 
baker is better advised than to play such 
a.clumsy trick. He makes his extra profit 
through cheapening his flour by adultera- 
tion, or otherwise lessening the cost of 
production, to the deterioration of the 
product. So the modern Stiggins scorns 
the methods of hypocrisy affected by his 
Dickensian prototype. The hypocrisy he 
so ably cultivates bears the impress of 
calculated thought and sober reflection. 
The above is, of course, only one instance 
of the way in which the wit and wisdom 
even of such a classic humorist in fiction 
as Charles Dickens has worn thin within 
a couple of generations. Many more 
could be given, such, for instance, as 


some of the pleasantries, and above all 
the Cockney speech of Sam Weller—the 





latter, of course, as has been often no- 
ticed, having become to some extent 
pointless and its funniness blunted to the 
present generation of Englishmen.” 


The early eighties marked the climax 
of a great change in the intellectual life 
of England. The generation which 
then came into its own had acquired 
truer instincts and deeper interests in 
art, literature, music and the deeper 
problems of life, individual and social, 
than its predecessors. Some years 
later, the higher culture penetrated into 
the ranks of the working classes. 
Progress has been taking place ever 
since; but the starting - point, Belfort 
Bax claims, dates from the last twenty 
years of the nineteenth century and the 
new intellectual life which grew up 
during that time. 

Concerning his associate and early 
friend in the Socialist movement, Ber- 
nard Shaw, Mr. Bax writes: “When a 
man has to live up to the character of 
being a perennial fountain of wit, the 
quality of the wit is often apt to become 
strained. . . . If you analyze them you 
can reduce many of Shaw’s effects to 
variations on one of two well-marked 
types. For instance, what I may term 
the ‘paradox - joke’ is a staple with 
Shaw.” He explains: 


“A paradox, of course, in itself often 


-enshrines a profound truth which has 


been overlaid or distorted by the conven- 
tional thought of interested classes or of 
the multitude. It is the function of the 
paradox to unmask current pseudo-wis- 
dom or to emphasize its real character. 
Now, it is the very importance of this 
true function of paradox in showing the 
hollowness of much in current opinion 
that passes for truth that renders it effec- 
tive when used in the sense of a reductio 
ad absurdum—in other words, in the form 
of a joke. But the thing can be over- 
done, and when it is overdone it begins to 
pall. Once you detect the mechanism its 
effectiveness evaporates. It may fairly be 
questioned whether Shaw does not run at 
least very near the limit of the legitimate 
employment of the ‘paradox-joke,’ if it is 
to be an efficient instrument of wit and 
wisdom.” 


Is Shaw’s work as literature likely 
to survive in the sense of becoming an 
English classic? This is, Mr. Bax ad- 
mits, a difficult question to answer with 
anything like decision. Nevertheless, 





He Traces the Evolution 
of Hypocrisy Among the 
Mid and Late Victorians 


he attempts to give his own discrim- 
inating opinion: 

“I think there is some ground for be- 
lieving that some at least of it will, 
Shaw’s points, tho many of them are 
topical and hence are destined increas- 
ingly to lose their force, have neverthe- 
less a present freshness in them which 
will give them a good start, and probably 
run them through at least a couple of 
generations with their smartness but 
slightly dulled. This was the case with 
Dickens, who is only now beginning to 
show sere and yellow to the appreciation 
of the younger contemporary generation. 
Such, of course, is the inevitable fate of 
all literature dealing essentially with con- 
temporary manners and customs or with 
contemporary issues. But the warding off 
of the time when ‘points’ begin to be 
blunted and interest dulled, is itself an 
evidence of genius of no mean order. 
The further problem then is, Will the 
work, having lost its special kind of in- 
terest when written, renew its youth like 
the eagle’s, in acquiring the riper and 
more dignified position of a classic? Will 
mankind ever place Shaw in the rank of 
Dickens, Thackeray, Heine, Balzac, etc.? 
Time will show. Meanwhile the question 
remains an interesting subject of specu- 
lation for the literary-minded.” 


Mr. Bax, who has always prided 
himself upon being the real bull in the 
china-shop of British feminism, is still 
thoroly unrepentant, and in these rem- 
iniscences returns again to the attack. 
He cannot abide what he names the 
new set of sex-illusions the modern 
feminist movement has given to men. 
Even the war, in his opinion, has not 
destroyed the sentimen‘alism that has 
grown up amongst Englishmen con- 
cerning women. Even the Cavell case, 
he thinks, illustrates the unfair twist to 
emotion given by the chivalric senti- 
ment. “Amid all the admiration show- 
ered upon Edith Cavell, and indigna- 
tion at her execution,” he writes, “not 
one word was heard of the case of the 
Belgian architect, Philippe Bancq, who 
was shot for precisely the same offense, 
at the same time and place, as Edith 
Cavell herself !” 


“The freeing of women from the con- 
ventional bonds of the society of fifty 
years ago has had a wide influence: 
among other things, it has had the result 
of producing a new set of sex-illusions in 
men. The scorning and disparagement o! 


the old idea of the domestic function as 
being preeminently the raison d’étre of 
woman, which has become the common- 
place of many advanced circles, has led, 
on the one hand, to the illusion among 
men that they must look in their woman- 
kind not merely for sexual fidelity, and 
kindness in word and conduct, but for in- 
tellectual companionship, and to the read- 
ing into their relations with their wives 
and other female associates an intellec- 
tual companionship which is not there. 
On the other hand, it has led in women 
to the cultivation of self-assertion and 
priggery, in order to make up in the eyes 
of men for their real intellectual defi- 
ciencies. The assumption of intellectual 
independence gives to the woman of the 
present day a special impress. Yet it is 
noteworthy that after the complete social 
and intellectual emancipation of the fe- 
male sex, which has been going on now 
for well-night two generations (reckoning 
from its first beginnings) that the number 
of really eminent women of the first class 
has not increased. The George Sands, 
George Eliots, the Rosa Bonheurs, the 
Charlotte Brontés, all belonged to the 
period when women were not emanci- 
pated as they are now. What has the 
present day to show on the score of fe- 
male geniuses? That there are a suffi- 
ciency of intelligent and able women go- 
ing about is of course not to be denied, 
but I can only recall one who could be 
quoted as showing an intellectual caliber 
which could take its place in that of the 
front rank of men in the same depart- 
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home. He wants a man’s world. 





AN UNSOCIAL SOCIALIST 


Ernest Belfort Bax smashes many of the idols of the Socialists themselves. 
the arch-enemy of Feminism, which he calls a fraud. 


He is 


He thinks woman’s place is the 








ment. In the authoress of ‘Themis’ we 
undoubtedly have, even more than in the 
women of earlier generations mentioned 


AMADO NERVO: MEXICO’S 
GREAT POET OF MODERNITY 


ANDITS, bullets, raids and rev- 
olutionists do not completely 


monopolize Mexico. The re- 

public south of the Rio Grande 

has produced not a few note- 
worthy men of letters who have 
achieved no mean distinction in the 
field of the novel and poetry. Mexico 
has, for example, Manuel Gutiérrez 
Najera and Salvador Diaz Mir6én, two 
of the precursors of the modern school 
which has reformed Spanish prose on 
both sides of the ocean. Contemporary 
Mexico boasts at least two writers who 
are carrying the impulse of rejuvena- 
tion to new triumphs. The two are, ac- 
cording to the writer in the Christian 
Science Monitor, who presents these 
facts concerning a phase of Mexican 
life ignored by most Americans, En- 
rique Gonzales Martinez, the spokes- 
man of Mexican youth, and Amado 
Nervo, noted on two continents for his 
brilliant prose and verse, and recently a 
guest of honor at a meeting of the 
Poetry Society of America. 

Nervo, we read, began his literary 
career in a furtive manner. A harsh 
word from his father would have been 
enough toe destroy his incentive. Luck- 
ily he was not discouraged by his par- 
ents. He became, at a very early age, 
one of the most powerful modernistas 


of Mexican poetry. Nevertheless, to 
follow the Monitor account, Nervo dis- 
avows allegiance to any particular 
school. “I support only one school: 
that of sincerity.” He is further 
quoted: 


“T have done countless bad things, in 
prose and verse; and some good ones; 
and I know which is which. If I had 
been rich I would have done only the 
good ones, and perhaps the only thing of 
mine in print to-day would be a small 
book of.conscientious, free and lofty art. 
But it was not to be. I had to make a 
living in a country where almost nobody 
reads books, and the only form of the 
diffusion of information was the peri- 
odical. Of all the things that cause me 
regret this is what vexes me most: the 
short and precious book that life did not 
let me write: the free and only book.” 


This regret is really unnecessary. 
His good work will group itself into 
that cherished book of his imagination, 
which he really did write. Nervo, says 
the Boston writer, has merely failed to 
collect his best work and put it between 
the covers of a book. He is a diplo- 
matist, representing Mexico at Madrid 
since 1905. He has received discrim- 
inating recognition in Paris. One of 
his most notable poems is a tribute to 
the aeroplane: 


above, an intellectual power and flexibil- 
ity of intellect which may truly be termed 
masculine.” 


A Tribute to the Literary 
Achievements of Our Neigh- 
bors South of the Rio Grande 


“Highly significant among his numerous 
poems is his ‘Miraculous Bird,’ in which 
he hails the aeroplane as the harbinger of 
universal peace. The poem was written 
in 1910, after a flight in a plane, and altho 
the great war that broke out four years 
later for a time seemed to cast a shadow 
upon the poet’s exalted vision, he wrote, 
in the fourth year of the war, that his 
faith was unaltered, and that the mirac- 
ulous bird would yet bear the message 
of peace to the whole world. 

“To Nervo in this noble and notable 
poem, the colossal white bird realizes the 
dream of the generations, and reconquers 
for man, the fallen angel, the wings that 
he lost when struggling against the gods. 
Icarus, who fell amidst the laughter of 
the envious, rises anew. Jove presents a 
new Pegasus to the poets. ‘Life! Life! 
Let us abolish frontiers! Nations, in vain 
do you try to make a weapon of that 
which is a great symbol of peace among 
all peoples! Stain not the celestial bird 
with missions of war! He was born for 
the message of friendship and sows 
kisses of peace among men!’ 

“The present writer recalls no poem in 
English that has so seized upon the poetic 
significance of the aeroplane and so con- 
verted a weapon of death into a giver of 
life. In other of his many verses the 
poet reveals uncanny skill in searching 
out the most hidden thoughts of mankind. 
Nervo exhibits a dazzling cosmic sweep 
that whirls the reader along with him.” 
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CURRENT OPINION. FOR MARCH 


THE RAPID RISE OF A 





NEW AMERICAN NOVELIST 


O one else writing — except 

Joseph Conrad —has Joseph 

Hergesheimer’s gift for word- 

painting, his feeling for color, 

his sense of the beauty evoked 
by exotic words, and his ability in com- 
posing rich and sensuous prose. Thus 
the literary critic of the Chicago Trib- 
une greets the recent publication of 
Mr. Hergesheimer’s newest novel, 
“Java Head” (Knopf). The critic of 
the New York Sunedeclares that the 
new American author’s plan for his 
novel is first of all a—deeorative ar- 
rangements Here is an artist in words 
who attains Whistlerian effects. “He 
might have called his book ‘Arrange- 
ment in Gold, Black, Drab, Scarlet, 
Blue Laws, Blue Water, Opium, Happy 
Childhood, and Chinese Poetry !’” Her- 
gesheimer, this enthusiastic critic pur- 
sues, is, in “Java Head,” neither pure 
romanticist nor realist. This book must 
be unsatisfying to those readers who 
cannot abide a mixture of genres. He 
himself cannot share in that dissatis- 
faction: 


“People who complain of what Mr. 
Hergesheimer does not do will have been 
too preoccupied by habit to appreciate 
what he does. In placing Taou Yuen, 
with “her formal facial paint, her bright 
silks and gems, her scented tobacco and 
her Taoist philosophy, against the back- 
ground of 1850 nonconformist Salem, he 
does the most enterprizing thing of the 
kind since the Signora Vesey-Neroni was 
landed on Barchester. But having done 
it, he declines to exploit it. Having 
thought of it, we can imagine him as 
a: 

“Isn't this enough? If I give you all 
the curious values of this fascinating 
contrast, will you then ask to have it de- 
based into five-cent comedy? If I balance 
you the Manchu gentlewoman, with her 
ancestral creed, destroyed against the 
stern and rock-bound coast, and the Puri- 
tan bigot’s son, with his, destroyed by the 


stylist, as a colorist, as a romantic 
characterist, “he is easily the most 
promising American who has appeared 
since the bygone sentimental Tarking- 
ton.” 

“Java Head,” in the opinion of the 
conservative critic of the N. Y. Times, 
has its faults. Its incident is often 
stretched to the point of theatricality. 
“But in its delving beyond the super- 
ficial in psychology, in its sure grasp 
on the subtle and difficult in character, 
in its sensitiveness to color and odor 





Joseph Hergesheimer is Com- 
pared to Conrad as a Master 
of Style, Color and Character 


Manchu lady, an aristocrat of immemorial 
pedigree, with painted cheeks and won- 
drous clothes, whom he had married to 
save from death. 

“To a novelist with Mr. Hergesheimer’s 
sensitiveness to surface contrasts, the pro- 
jection of Taou Yuen’s exquisite presence 
against the background of Salem of 
course offered irresistible opportunities, 
If he has not realized the possibilities it 
afforded for humor he has at least under- 
stood its deeper significance as a comment 
on insularity. Salem’s notion of Chinese 
women (except for the admirably drawn 
Rhoda) consisted of furtive gleanings 
from the gossip of natives who had fre- 

















IS HE THE MOST PROMISING OF ALL 
AMERICAN NOVELISTS? 

So certain critics hail Joseph Hergesheimer, 

the author of “Java Head” and “The Three 

Black Pennys” and other works that chal- 


lenge comparison with the novels of Joseph 
Conrad. 





poppied East, must I then work them up 


quented tea-houses—which is something 
like basing a notion of French family life 
on a casual inspection of tourist cafés. 

“One can imagine the resentment of a 
man of that temperament at the snigger- 
ing glances of the Salem gallants; his 
moral rebellion against the standards of 
his town was not a mere sophomoric de- 
sire to shock, but had its basis, as it al- 
ways has in the best type of social rebel, 
in a burning sense of injustice, Through- 
out the book Gerrit is visible to us with a 
high disdain masking an inner sensitive- 
ness to what the old poet has called the 
‘tears in things.’” 


Hergesheimer has gone to the 
trouble, writes H. L. Mencken in the 
Smart Set, of learning his business. He 
knows the artistic value of detachment. 
He has an artistic conscience. 

Joseph Hergesheimer’s rise to his 
enviable position among American fic- 
tionists has been rapid. His first novel, 
“The Lay Anthony,” was published 
shortly before the war. “Mountain 
Blood” followed in 1915; “The Three 
Black Pennys” in 1917; “Gold and 
Iron,” a collection of shorter fiction, in 
1918; and “Java Head,” published seri- 
ally in the Saturday Ewening Post, at- 
tracted wide attention last year. Cer- 
tain critics declare that this writer is 
to be our next great American novelist. 
Upon the recommendation of John 








together into a Big, Gripping Third Act? 
If I sublimate my retired skipper of an 
East India merchantman, sparing you all 
his blackguardism that is not picturesque, 
accentuating all his traits that are, and 
make of him a fine Old Order Changeth 
Theme, will you really dislike my not 
killing him like Bill Bones in Treasure 
Island? And if I do all this richly, gor- 
geously, and heighten my colors in the 
medium of conscious, fastidious imagina- 
tion, and gladden you where I choose, and 
sadden you where I choose, and take you 
out of the reek and the roar of offices 
and subway trains and hold you.in fra- 
grant dream atmosphere for an evening, 
can you possibly haggle with me for a 
yarn to be thrown in? If so, why, go to 
the devil and get him to tell you yarns!’ ” 


In view of his achievement, the Sun 
critic believes, Joseph Hergesheimer is 
entitled to take this attitude. As a 


and surface, it is an achievement 
unique in current fiction.” 


“In Gerrit Ammidon, the central figure 
of his novel, Mrs Hergesheimer offers a 
study in quixoticism. Probably no other 
hero in fiction ever married two women 
for the precise reasons that Gerrit did. 
This novelty is not necessarily a recom- 
mendation; the test is plausibility. It is 
here that Mr. Hergesheimer distinguishes 
himself. He has made us see Gerrit as 
a moral rebel, an aristocrat and intellec- 
tual in the sturdy body of a Salem ship- 
captain. In another environment, in the 
London of the nineties, say, he would 
have written exotic verses and married 
Mrs. Tanqueray; in the Salem of the 
forties he saited his father’s vessels to 
China, expressing his disdain for the 
moral standards of his native town by 
bringing back, as his wife, a Chinese, a 


Galsworthy, his novels are now being 
published in London by William Heine- 
mann. The new novelist was born in 
Philadelphia in 1880. 

He is described by Burton Roscoe of 
the Chicago Tribune in this fashion: 


“Hergesheimer is five feet nine, possibly 
less, rather heavily built; in the thirties 
(or looks it), with a round mouth, full- 
lipped, somewhat protruding, which helps 
to give him a look of puzzled and anxious 
inquiry when he directs his gaze toward 
you from those small, blue, keen (yes, 
keen) eyes with which he regards you al- 
together absorbedly through the thick- 
lensed, horned rimmed glasses. His nose 
is ample. You are rather startled by his 
voice at first: it has a tenor pitch and be- 
comes the more nasalized the more inter- 
ested he gets inthe conversation. His hair 
is dark and his color is good, tho he is not 
what you would call a handsome man.” 
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MEREDITH AND PEACOCK 








WAS GEORGE MEREDITH 
REALLY A NOVELIST? 


AS George Meredith a 


novelist at all? This 
question has been brought 
up by the stimulating 


study of the author of 
“Richard Feverel,” written by Dr. J. H. 
E. Crees (Blackwell, Oxford). Dr. 
Crees speaks of Meredith’s “inspired 
opportunism” in the manufacture of 
plots. But there is a lack of organic 
structure in all his fiction. This great 
writer, who devoted the greater part of 
his life to the writing of fiction, mostly 
novels, is set down by a critic of the 
London Nation as not really a novelist 
at all: 


“Meredith was not really a novelist at 
all; at any rate, not a novelist in the grain, 
as he sometimes was a poet. He did not 
write novels; he used the novel-form as 
a means of containing and differentiating 
the generalized observation of his own 
teeming mind. His characters reflect 
states of mind, and his analytic, annotat- 
ing method with them suits the states of 
mind, if not the character. Indeed, all 
Meredith’s books gre the ships and gear 
for his long exploration and scientific ex- 
amination of his own luxuriant self. It 
was a fine,.a grand, a huge mind, and we 
can well understand its fascination for 
him. Yet, come back to this we must, 
it was an egocentric mind, and it moved, 
for all. its raptures, in the lower ether.” 


Dr. Crees, however, is of another 
opinion. He believes that “in some 
ways Meredith was the most consum- 
mate intellect that has ever been devoted 
to literature.” The general misunder- 
standing of his aim has been the result 
of our crude division of life into trag- 


NEW ATTEMPTS TO 


HE rediscovery of the genius 
of Thomas Love Peacock 
takes place every few years. 
In that repository of erudi- 
tion and scholarship, the Wod- 
ern Language Notes, Professor John 
W. Draper, of New York University, 
hails Peacock as one of the greatest 
Satirists of the English language, a 
satirist not of an age but of all time. 
Moreover, a critic in the London 

Saturday Review emphasizes the debt 
of George Meredith to his eccentric 
father-in-law, especially for his noble 
heroines. This critic corrects Dr. 
Crees, the newest authority on Mere- 
dith, declaring: 

“He seems to have missed Meredith’s 
friend and father-in-law, Peacock, whose 
sketches of girls in his little tales, slight 
and careless as they are, give us some- 





THE PEACOCK PUZZLE 





edy and comedy, altho most of us are 
conscious that life is too large for 
cross-section views, that most lives par- 
take of both tragedy and comedy. 
Comedy and tragedy are usually blend- 
ed in rich variety. Meredith, to fol- 
low his eulogist, tho never lacking in 
seriousness, loved irony far more than 
tragedy. 


“He is ever communing with the Comic 
Spirit; ... he marks the impish tricks 
of those with whom he chiefly deals, the 
highly sophisticated types of a mannered 
age. He is not the humorist, for there 
is nothing whimsical or odd about him; 
he has too clear a sense of logic. He is 
not an exemplar of laughter holding both 
his sides, for he holds in some contempt 
the boisterous energy of those who would 
assault his sense of the discordant, and 
he insists on subtler methods. He is just 
a supramundane spirit with the clearest 
insight and a real tho detached sympathy, 
who grows to tolerate the fool by describ- 
ing him, whose features just yield in a 
faint smile, who is rarely perturbed, never 
lacking in charity. ... He will not har- 
row us; he simply teaches us what we 
are, believing that there is man’s best 
punishment and fittest corrective. 

“Comedy, then, is something which, 
with a keen sense of the incongruous, 
wages truceless war against the unreal 
masquerading as the true, against pre- 
tense in the guise of reality, against 
cowardice which refuses to look life in 
the face. These different phases of one 
great defect of human nature Meredith 
groups under the one head, Sentimental- 
ism. To this he gives no quarter; against 
this, as he confesses in his letters, he has 
an invincible prejudice. He loves the 
youth, ardent and courageous, who has 
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Did He Use the Novel Merely 
as a Vehicle for the Explora- 
tion of His Own Intellect? 


the courage of his convictions, the fair 
maiden gifted with a woman’s finest 
charm who refuses to base her dominion 
on sex or superficiality, not content in 
matters of the mind to be man’s obedient 
slave. For such as these he has tender- 
ness and sympathy in failure or in error, 
but for those who have raised the banner 
of sentimentalism in any way he vows 
implacable hostility.” 


It is because Meredith’s idea of 
Comedy is one so diametrically opposed 
to everything that is ordinarily called 
“comic,” suggests Dr. Crees, that crit- 
ics like that of the Nation deny him 
the title of novelist. Meredith has not 
quite the same range of emotion as 
other great novelists, Dr. Crees admits, 
but within the circle he has drawn for 
himself he is supreme. 


“If there has been any doubt as to 
Meredith’s conception of the true aim 
of the novel, his ‘Essay on Comedy’ 
would have dissipated it. Theorist and 
practician combine felicitously in Mere- 
dith, who has distilled his philosophy into 
this brilliant analysis of the Comic Spirit, 
the most lucid exposition of the scope 
and‘ function of comedy from the Mere- 
dithian point of view. The Comic Spirit 
ever held Meredith, and with him it an- 
nexes the English novel. We must first 
define it by negatives. It is not the farci- 
cal, nor the humorous, nor the rollicking, 
things often confused with it. It is based 
upon the finest perception of the incon- 
gruous, it requires a most subtle delicacy, 
it flourishes rarely and only in a society 
of cultivated men and women. Those 
who do not skim the cream of life, who 
are attached to the duties, yet escape the 
harsher blows, make acute and balanced 
observers.” 


He Was a Satirist Who Took the 


Other Side of Every Question, A 


thing of the independence and charm of 
Meredith’s heroines. Peacock, too, surely 
suggested Dr. Middleton with his praise 
of wine by his sketches of Dr. Opimian 
and Dr. Folliott. Dr. Middleton is exqui- 
sitely finished, which the other two are 
not, but in Peacock, as in Meredith, the 
witty conversations are the main part of 
the performance, and again, as in Mere- 
dith, the witty people do not converse in 
town, but in some spacious country-house 
which has the merit of being within a 
ride of beautiful scenery.” 

Finally, Clive Bell, in his new collec- 
tion of essays, “Pot-Boilers” (New 
York: The Sunwise Turn), presents 
perhaps the most just and discriminat- 
ing estimate of one of the most neglect- 
ed of modern satirists. “In calling Pea- 
cock a great writer,” says Clive Bell, 
“we have raised a claim that needs 
some support.” 





Great Writer with Great Limitations 





“His exquisite style, with its Tacitean 
flavor, the perfection of his lyrics, his 
wit, and that intellectual brilliancy which 
sparkles from all the facets of his satire, 
parody and epigram, suffice to endear 
him to the small, fastidious, whose ap- 
proval is best worth having, and also, 
perhaps, to justify our opinion. But, un- 
less we mistake, the appeal of his novels 
goes farther than the frontiers of good 
taste. Peacock’s mind was original; he 
thought about many things and he did his 
own thinking. He is the other side to 
every question; his way of looking at life 
is a perpetual challenge; and a man with- 
out a vestige of humor or taste may read 
him with profit for his point of view.” 


Peacock, Clive Bell proceeds, belongs 
to no school or age. He criticized the 
age of machinery and the “march of 
mind” which happened to be his own, 
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but he could have criticized any age as 
well, 


“He acquired a distaste for cant, pru- 
dery, facile emotion, and philanthropy; 
he learned to enjoy the good things of 
life without fear or shame; to love 
strength and beguty, and to respect the 
truth. For all that, he was a modern 
too; sharp eyes can see it in his verse. 
A touch of gloating and uninquisitive 
wonder, a suspicion of sentiment for sen- 
timent’s sake, the ghost of an appeal from 
the head to the heart, from the certainty 
of the present to the mystery of the past 
and future, betray the descendant of 
Shakespeare and Sterne.” 


The truth is, the brilliant British 
critic goes on, Peacock had standards 
tested by which almost any age would 
be found wanting. Ina self-complacent 
age in which everyone was shouting 
“Forward!”, he stopped to inquire 
“Whither?” He was often disrespect- 
ful to common sense, especially if it 
suggested mental sluggishness. He en- 
joyed pricking bladders, and so finished 
a performer that one never tires watch- 
ing him at play. But: 


“Just as he lacked the depth of a 
philosopher so he wanted the vision of a 
poet. That he possessed genius will not 
be denied; but his art is fanciful rather 
than imaginative, and of creative power 
he had next to none. His life was neither 
a mission nor a miracle. But he was 
blessed with that keen delight in his own 
sensations which makes a world full of 
beautiful and amusing things, charming 
people, wine, and warm sunshine seem, 
on the whole, a very tolerable place, and 
all metaphysical speculation and political 
passion a little unnecessary. He made an 
art of living, and his novels are a part 
of his life. He wrote them because he 
had a subtle sense of the ludicrous, a turn 
for satire, and style. He wrote because 
he enjoyed writing; and with a disregard 
of the public inconceivable in a man of 
sense, he wrote the sort of books he him- 
self would have liked to read. They are 
the sort, we think, that will always be 
worth reading.” 


It would be easy to draw a pleasant 
picture of Peacock’s old age, but it 
was really, in Clive Bell’s opinion, pro- 
foundly sad. He had stood for many 
causes but for none had he stood great- 
ly. Good nature and benevolence had 
done duty for love and pity. At the 
end he found himself alone. 


“His tragedy is not that he was lonely 
but that he preferred to be so.... The 
jolly old pagan, the scholar, and the caus- 
tic satirist were still alive in him. He 
wrote ‘Gryll Grange.’ He packed poor 
Robert Buchanan out of the house for 
smoking in it. He terrified a meek cu- 
rate, who came to persuade him to leave 
his burning home by shouting at him, 
‘By the immortal Gods I will not move.’ 
He carried on a desultory correspondence 
with Lord Broughton, full of literary hu- 
mor and literary sentiment. He practised 
smalf benevolences and small tyrannies, 
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liked to see smiling faces about him, and 
declined to believe seriously in the un- 
happiness of others. He was a thoroly 
good-natured, selfish old man... . 

“In old age he had to pay the penalty 
of those who live by the head and not 
by the heart. He had kind acquaintances, 
but he had no real friends. He had noth- 
ing to look back upon but a series of 
more or less amusing events and a tale 
of successful achievements—no high en- 
terprizes, no splendid failures, no passion- 
ate affections. Before him lay nothing 
but his books, his dinner, and a literary 
reputation. Capable biographers can make 
pretty pictures of the white-haired scholar 
surrounded by his favorite authors. They 
can turn his petulant limitations and quer- 
ulous prejudices into exquisite foibles, 
his despotisms into quaint impetuosity, 
his insensibility to human want and mis- 
ery into mellow wisdom. But we cannot 
forget that the last years of those who 
have never passionately pursued impos- 
sible ideals or loved imperfect human 
beings are probably more attractive to 
the biographers who record them than 
to the men and women who have to en- 
dure them.” 


Professor Draper is perhaps the first 
scholar to probe the underlying pessi- 
mism of Peacock’s apparently light 
satire. Peacock, he declares, is at once 
arch-critic of things-as-they-are, and 
arch-critic of reforms-as-they-are-pro- 


posed. He satirized liberal and con- 
servative alike. He is a freebooter of 
satire. “Peacock’s is not an indictment 


of society merely, but of humanity, not 
merely of this or that class, but of the 
individuals that make up every class: 
for him, human nature is gone wrong.” 


“Peacock hoped nothing from reform- 
ers either in office or out: the funda- 
mental failings of human character that 
lay behind the rottenness of family, 
church and state, permeated likewise even 
the medicines that should have cured 
them. Like Helvetius, his conception of 
human nature was pessimistic; but, un- 
like the latter, he knew enough to realize 
that a mere chance of political and social 
institutions could not effect a millennium, 
that the fault is inherent in man himself. 

elley recognized this when he wrote 
addressing Peacock: ‘you who assert the 
supremacy of Ahriman,’ the Persian god 
of evil. The failure of the French Revo- 
lution to reform man by changing the 
state and society, had taught succeeding 
thinkers that evil is deeper than these; 
and Peacock sharing as he does the ra- 
tionalizing outlook: of the preceding age, 
stands an eighteenth-century man, pre- 
natally disillusioned by the failure of 
eighteenth-century philosophy. Unlike his 
contemporaries who took refuge in the 
sentimental Weltschmerz which they ex- 
pressed in the lyric cry that characterized 
the literature of the age, Peacock turned 
skeptic, and sharpened his arrows to shoot 
folly as it flew.” 


Like Figaro, Peacock laughed to 
keep himself from crying, suggests 
Professor Draper. He came to the con- 
clusion that happiness, truth and sin- 








cerity could come cnly in a primitiy, 
society, and he was intellectually to 
sophisticated to hope for a return ty 
this. Professor Draper concludes his 
study: 










“Society was rotten to the core, family 
church, and state; reformers were acty. 
ated by low motives, were insincere anj 
incompetent; society was grown too yp. 
wieldy and too corrupt for a return to 
the days of happiness and truth: so does 
Peacock affirm the intellectual pessimism 
and social banruptcy of an age struggling 
—vainly it seemed—to solve its acute eco. 
nomic, political, and social problems. He 
illumines the shadow-land between the 
Romantic and the Victorian high-lights: 
and, indeed, the roots of his thought reach 
back into the eighteenth century; whereas 
his final novel discusses the progress of 
science so lately displayed in the induys- 
trialism that shocked Ruskin and the bio- 
logical materialism that alarmed Matthew 
Arnold. He is an invaluable register of 
the thought of this transition, a period 
which few of the Romantic poets lived 
long enough to experience, but which 
Peacock has summarized in a series of 
delightful, penetrating satires. Some such 
conclusion must have moved Saintsbury 
in the last of his introductions, thus to 
define the place of Peacock: “The English 
Muse seems to have set, at the joining of 
the old and new ages, this one person 
with the learning and tastes of the an- 
cestors, with the irreverent criticism of 
the moderns, to comment on the transi- 
tion; and, having fashioned him, to have 
broken the mould.’” 

































Replying to this authority of the 
Modern Language Notes, a critic of the 
N. Y. Evening Post warns us against 
taking Peacock any more seriously than 
he took himself. ‘Peacock is severe 
enough upon his crotchety and faddish 
squires, women churchmen and stu- 
dents; but they are meant to represent 
foibles of the day rather than the day 
as a whole.” Moreover: 


“In 1837 Peacock remarked in a preface 
that he did not think that the force of his 
early work had been spent, for ‘perfec- 
tibilians, deteriorationists, statu-quoites, 
phrenologists, transcendentalists, political 
economists, theorists in all sciences, pro- 
jectors in all arts, morbid visionaries, ro- 
mantic enthusiasts . . . march and will 
march forever.’ But he scarcely meant 
to imply that all humanity was made up 
of these ‘holders of false pretensions’ 
and eccentrics. He was hunting for fol- 
lies on the wing, and plumped his arrows 
into them unerringly, doubtless with no 
little prejudice of his own to feather his 
shafts. Opera bouffe and Cruikshank 
caricature give us a sad view of the world 
if we accept them all seriously, but we 
must not take in too deadly realism the 
clever satires of the man who wrote: 


After careful meditation, 
And profound deliberation, ’ 
On the various pretty projects which have just 
been shown, 
Not a scheme in agitation, 
For the world’s amelioration, 
Has a grain of common sense in it, except my 
own.” 
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‘ FOR THE CONQUERING HEROES 


PROTECTING AMERICA FROM 
THE ATROCITIES OF ART 


OME of the atrocities of war 

are committed far from the 

front. Wars often leave per- 

manent horrors that are perpe- 

trated not by the enemies but 
by the friends of lost heroes. There 
are, for instance, those atrocities of art 
in the form of memorials which, since 
the period of the Civil War, have 
been disiguring American villages and 
cities. And now, to follow the appeal 
of the Municipal Art Society of New 
York City, let us not return to that 
dismal stone age which followed the 
Rebellion and which left in its wake 
“a mass of ready-made or made-to- 
order type of cemetery monuments, en- 
larged a little and furnished with artil- 
lery and ammunition.” In a bulletin of 
the Society now being distributed in 
the hope of preventing the perpetuation 
of such atrocities, we read: 


“The Civil War period found every 
town and hamlet singularly unprepared 
in the Fine Arts. When, at its close, 
soldier memorials were desired no one 
even thought of any other form than 
the ready-made or to-order types... . 

“Now, when a new wave of patriotism 
is bringing to us again the opportunity 
of dedicating new memorials, our first 
fear is of a return to that dismal stone 
age. Such fears may, however, prove 
unfounded, for the times have completely 
changed and there is a general acquain- 
tance with works of art and a growing 
appreciation of their part in life as we 
have become accustomed to live with 
them.” 


The average town, it is pointed out, 
is by no means limited to the conven- 
tional soldiers’ and sailors’ monument 
of Civil War days. Suggestions are 
offered for no less than 32 various 
types of memorial. This list includes: 
arch, band-stand, beacon, bridge, clock 
tower, colonnade, community house, 
embarkade, exedra, gateway, library, 
museum or hall, open-air theater, roster 
column, rostrum, stairs and balustrades, 
electroliers, equestrian statue, figure or 
group, fountains, pylon, cliff sculpture, 
doors, flagpole and base, grotto, park, 
avenue, arrangement of war trophies, 
mosaic, mural painting, stained-glass 
window, tablet, relief figures, inscrip- 
tion. 

Sixteen of these suggested memo- 
rials, we are informed, are primarily 
architectural constructions, but all re- 
quire for their completion sculpture in 
varying degrees. The Society advises 
memorial committees and the like to 
take plenty of time and thought before 
taking the fatal plunge into memorial 
art. It should be borne in mind that the 
monument, unlike works of music and 
painting, must stand an especially se- 
vere test . . . that long after the sure 
criticism of time has relegated many 
pictures and much music to their proper 
obscurity, it is still left standing in full 
view of the public. Concerning the 
money required for the erection of me- 
morials to the heroes of the Great War, 
sensible advice is given: 
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The Delicate Problem of 
the War Memorial and 


Suggestions for Solving it 


“If sufficient can be appropriated or 
liberal donations secured, community 
houses and memorial halls may be built 
and maintained and the more expensive 
forms of arches, bridges, and towers 
built; memorial gateways and doors for 
much smaller sums; liberty flagpoles with 
ornamental bases; rostra for outdoor 
speaking, drinking - fountains, tablets, or 
electroliers erected for still smaller 
amounts. .. . 

“There is a distinct obligation incurred 
by the trustees of public or private funds 
in this matter. The expenditure of a 
substantial sum by a committee without 
the advice of a competent professional 
artist is in essence a misappropriation of 
the fund. No trustee of a hospital would 
proceed without the services of physi- 
cians and surgeons. No trustee under 
a will would think of undertaking a diffi- 
cult problem in the administration of his 
estate without consulting a lawyer. Such 
works of fine art are being made.” 


The ideas of the American Federa- 
tion of Art on the subject of war me- 
morials differs somewhat from those of 
the Municipal Art Society. An edito- 
rial published in the American Maga- 
zine of Art scorns the adaptation of the 
war memorial to the utilitarian needs 
of any community: 


“As a people we have been said to be 
practical— preferring utility to beauty, 
seeking an expenditure to get full return, 
mistaking often size for greatness, accept- 
ing quantity for quality, and yet at a 
moment’s notice we rose as a nation and 
in the name of humanity gave unstintingly 
of our means and of ourselves, the work 

















From the N. Y. Sun 





THE WATER GATE OF MANHATTAN 


Here is the suggestion of a group of New York architects for a Victory arch in commemoration of America’s recent triumph. 
be placed at the Battery, a striking entrance to the cafion of the skysrapers. : ) r 
posed memorial, would be the concealment of the unsightly Elevated structures and the rather unlovely exterior of the Aquarium. 


One of the advantages, according to the creators of this pro- 
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of our hands, the lives of those whom 
we held most dear. 

“Let us not step back now and in the 
erection of our war- memorials seek to 
satisfy a utilitarian purpose. Let us not 
dishonor the noble spirit we would com- 
memorate by using the sentiment of the 
hour merely to attain « desired material 
end. If we need for the good of the 
communities in which we live parks or 
playgrounds, concert halls or community 
houses, yes, even hospitals or schools or 
churches, let us have them, but do not 
let us call them war- memorials, for by 
so doing we shall depreciate the spirit 
which such should memorialize. A name 
on a building or to a park ceases with 
the passing of years to convey special 
meaning other than designation. Our war- 
memorials if they are to pass on to com- 
ing generations the spirit they would com- 
memorate must themselves be clothed 
with this spirit, as it were, must speak 
the language understood by all people— 
the universal language of art—must be 
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beautiful, as beautiful as it is possible 
for genius to conceive and man to create.” 


In the hope of inducing the erection 
throughout the country of war-memo- 
rials of a high standard of artistic mer- 
it, the American Federation of Arts has 
issued a circular on the subject. Some 
of the suggestions offered are: 


“Consider tentatively the form which 
the memorial shou’d preferably take, 
whether architectural or sculptural, or 
painting or some kind of landscape art. 
Also the question of site. This question 
is of vital importance. In large towns 
the memorial if monumental should not 
be so placed as to obstruct traffic and at 
the same time should be in a position 
sufficiently conspicuous to be worthy of 
its object. Existing buildings and other 
surroundings should be considered in de- 
ciding location, so should also the per- 
manence of such buildings and surround- 
ings. This is quite as important in the 





case of a small village as in a large toy, 
or city. 

“Likewise in connection with any stry. 
ture the question of material, whethe; 
stone, marble or bronze. ‘Local stone ha 
advantages both economically and seni. 
mentally. 

“The cost of laying out the site, whe 
necessary, should be included in th 
scheme. The effect of a memorial is often 
lost by want of a careful laying out of 
the site. 

“Where memorials are proposed for 
the interior of buildings, whether jp 
sculpture, architecture, stained  glag 
mural paintings or wall tablets, carefy! 
regard should be paid to the scale, and 
character of the architecture of the 
building and to any adjacent monuments, 

“In all memorials simplicity, scale and 
proportion should be aimed at rather 
than profusion of detail or excessive cost. 
liness of material. It is the artistic 
imaginative and intellectual quality of the 
work that gives it its final value.” 


Charles L. Dodgson’s Parodies 
First Appeared in an Obscure 
London Periodical in 1856 


NEW LIGHT ON THE LITERARY 
CAREER OF LEWIS CARROLL 










































ERE and there biographers 
have left an unturned stone 
in the eccentric literary ca- 
reer of Rev. C. L. Dodgson, 
the mathematician who cre- 

ated a world reputation as Lewis Car- 
roll. In The Train, a fugitive London 
periodical of 1856, Randolph Edgar has 
lately discovered the original version of 
“An Aged, Aged Man,” which under- 
went numerous changes between its 
first appearance and the publication of 
“Through the Looking-Glass” in 1871. 
These nonsense verses, published in 
The Train, according to Mr. Edgar, 
who publishes his discovery in the Min- 
neapolis Bellman, bore the title, “Upon 
the Lonely Moor.” “It is always in- 
teresting to ascertain the sources from 
which our great poets obtained their 
ideas,” wrote the author in a foreword. 
“This motive has dictated the publica- 
tion of the following, painful as its ap- 
pearance must be to the admirers of 
Wordsworth and his poem of ‘Resolu- 
tion and Independence.’” The Words- 
worth lines which seem to have inspired 
Lewis Carroll’s parody are as follows: 


A gentle answer did the old man make, 

In courteous speech which forth he slowly 
drew; 

And him with further words I thus be- 
spake: 

“What kind of work is that which you 
pursue? 

This is a lonesome place for one like 
you.” 

He answered me with pleasure and sur- 
prise, 

And there was, while he spake, a fire 
about his eyes. 


The original version of the parody 


is so different from the altered, edited 
and transposed version, which also 
parodies Thomas Moore’s “My Heart 
and Lute,” that Mr. Edgar quotes it in 
its entirety. It begins: 


I met an aged, ‘aged man 
Upon the lonely moor: 

| knew I was a gentleman, 
And he was but a boor; 

So I stopped and roughly questioned him, 
“Come tell me how you live!” 

But his words impressed my ear no more 
Than if it were a sieve. 


He said “I look for soap bubbles 
That lie among the wheat: 

I make them into mutton-pies, 
And sell them in the street. 

I sell them unto men,” he said, 
“Who sail on stormy seas. 

And that’s the way I get my bread. 
A trifle, if you please.” 


But I was thinking of a way 
To multiply by ten, 
And always,,in the answer, get 
The question back again. 
I did not hear a word he said, 
But kicked that old man calm, 
And said, “Come tell me how you live!” 
And pinched him in the arm. 


His accents mild took up the tale: 
He said, “I go my ways, 

And when I find a mountain-rill, 
I set it in a blaze; 

And thence they make a stuff they call 
Rowland’s Macassar-Oil ; 

Yet fourpence-halfpenny is all 
They give me for my toil.” 


But I was thinking of a plan 
To paint one’s gaiters green, 
So much the color of the grass 
That they could not be seen. 





I gave his ear a sudden box, 
And questioned him again, 

And tweaked his gray and reverend locks, 
And put him into pain. 


The interesting old periodical in 
which Charles L. Dodgson first used 
his pen-name, “Lewis Carroll,” lived 
only two years and a half. The first 
poem by “Lewis Carroll” was pub- 
lished in May, 1856. It was “The Path 
of Roses,” which was reprinted in 
“Phantasmagoria” in 1869. One little- 
known poem published in The Train by 
Lewis Carroll was called “Hiawatha’s 
Photographing,” hitherto recalled only 
in its final version. Mr. Edgar quotes 
from the original version: 


First, a piece of glass he coated 
With Collodion, and plunged it 
In a bath of Lunar Caustic 
Carefully dissolved in water: 
There he left it certain minutes. 

Secondly, my Hiawatha 
Made with cunning hand a mixture 
Of the acid Pyro-gallic, 

And of Glacial Acetic 
And of Alcohol and water: 
This developed all the picture. 

Finally, he fixed each picture 
With a saturate solution 
Of a certain salt of Soda— 
Chemists call it Hyposulphite. 
(Very difficult the name is 
For a meter like the present, 
But periphrasis has done it.) *. . . 


Last, the youngest son was taken: 
Very rough and thick his hair was, 
Very round and red his face was, 

Very dusty was his jacket, 

Very fidgety his manner. 

John his Christian name had once beet, 
But his overbearing sisters 

Call him names he disapproved of. 
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UR poets are quick—perhaps 
too quick—to get in step with 
the march of new events. It 


is not of the war but of the 

aftermath of war that they 
are now singing—the returning sol- 
diers, the lists of casualties, the shift- 
ing of scenes in the international 
drama. 

Anyone who has seen the department 
store on Eighteenth street, in New 
York City, since it has been converted 
into a hospital for soldiers will appre- 
ciate the following from the Outlook: 


IN A DEPARTMENT STORE. 


By CHartes Hanson Towne. 


(The building that formerly housed a 
certain great shop in New York has been 
turned into a hospital for wounded sol- 
diers.) 


OMEN used to stroll through 
these aisles, 


Idly looking at laces, 
Studying the new styles, 
And the new graces... 
Now, if they walked these dim defiles, 
They would see only faces: 


Faces of boys who have been 
Through the mud and the mire, 

But who laugh, and chuckle, and grin 
In their bandaged attire; 

Smile, since deep down within 
Their souls are on fire. 


Where the counters stood yesterday, 
Covered with light stuff, 

And you thought the shop gay 
With its delicate bright stuff, 

See what a long array 
Of the spiritual right stuff! 


This was once but a mart; 
Here salesgirl and shoe-man 
Played a diplomat’s part 
For each difficult woman; 
Now the place finds its heart— 
It is suddenly human! 


These lads have come back— 

Oh, the long, aching aisles of them! 
They are laid on pain’s rack— 

I think there are miles of them! 
But watch their lips crack 

At your jokes! See the smiles of them! 


And there’s singing here now, 

And the movie's bright flash; 
Life is strange, I avow; 

Gone are cretonne and crash. 
See that lad’s tied-up brow 

In the aisle that heard “Cash!” 


Here are rest and quiet 
Where they never had been; 

No “bargain day” riot, 
No bustle and din. 

This stuff—you can’t buy it!— 
God laid the stock in. 


The N. Y. Sun prints (or, perhaps 
reprints) a poem that expresses the re- 
action of the writer against the vision 
of the hereafter that is opened up for 


us in the seances of the professional 


spiritualistic medium. Many even of 
those who have found comfort and 
faith in spiritistic phenomena will sym- 
pathize with Miss Widdemer’s revul- 
sion against the sordid exploitations of 
that faith that go on all the time. 


THE NEW HELL. 


By MARGARET WIDDEMER. 


All that I sow and reap, 
Lords of the Gateways, let me go, 
Let me not wake from sleep! 


T this be the end of all I know, 


Unknown Masters of Life and Death, 
My soul is afraid of the dark, 
Afraid to be done with its flesh and 
breath, 
Blown beyond bound or mark; 


Afraid of the blank, still weariness 
Of a place the wise uplift, 
Where chattering ghosts, blind, purpose- 
less, 
Brainlessly dead we drift. 


I would go back to the flaming floors 
Where my safe-dead fathers dwell, 
Homing behind the high-barred doors 
Of the old bright Heaven and Hell. 


For tho fire of hell was a searing thing 
And the end was a grievous end, 

Yet a man might remember still, and fling 
A friendly word to a friend; 


And tho saintly music played long above 
For our souls unused to sing, 

Yet the wise of old were our own to love 
And our brothers, remembering; 


And tho this earth was a weary earth 
And our ending a chill surprise, 
Yet once past the doors of Death and 
Birth 
A soul might grow great and wise... . 


But to wander dazed, neither ghost nor 
man, 
And slink to the earth again 
Through the foolish lips of a charlatan 
Trading in grief for gain, 


Begging of fools for belief and grace, 
Babbling of foolish things. . 

My soul is shamed with this fear to face, 
My soul that had toiled for wings! 


Let me go back to the wet black ground, 
One with the grass and dew, 

One with the seasons’ turning round, 
One with earth-things I knew. ... 


If this be the end of life and breath, 
Thought and Delight and Pain, 

Unknown Masters of Life and Death, 
Let me not wake again! 


Mr. Firkins, writing in the Ailantic, 
sees, side by side with the tragedy of 
life, the grim comedies that it enacts 
and always will enact, however many 
the hearts that ache and the dynasties 
that topple. 


THE LETTER. 
By O. W. FirkKrns. 


ITTLE enough the letter said. 
L. What could they say but, “He is 
dead”? 
It was sealed and stamped and the name 
engrossed ; 
They gave it to the maid to post. 


As she dropped the note in the teeming 
square, 


She jested with the idlers there. 


As it went to the car, the truckmen 


joked; 
The agent sat on the bag and smoked. 


The carrier sped from door to door, 
Gurgling over the batsman’s score. 


As he mounted the steps which the 
creepers roof, 
He whistled a catch 


bouffe. 


from an opera 


It lay in the hall on a silver tray, 
’Twixt a bill and a card for a dejeuner. 


The girl came laughing down the stair; 
The feet danced, danced the lips and hair. 


. And the mother smiled as she turned her 


head 
And gave her the note: 
said. 


“For you,” she 


Many of the looms of Belgium were 
taken by the Germans, transported into 
Germany and are now operated by Ger- 
man workmen. In the N. Y. Times 
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Louise Driscoll sings of these looms. 
Let us hope that she is wrong when she 
speaks of the towns of Belgium that 
they “will not see again.” Restoration 
will almost certainly be imposed upon 
Germany as one of the terms of the 
peace treaty. 


THE LOOMS. 


By Louise Drisco.t. 


HE looms that sing in Germany 
[ under the hands of men, 
Are they singing old songs they 
knew before the war— 
Of red-roofed towns in Belgium they will 
not see again, 
Of little Belgian children playing near 
a cottage door, 
Of sturdy Belgian workmen who sought 
the window lights, 
Coming home at evening along a quiet 
way? 
The busy looms in Germany have looked 
on cruel sights— 
I wonder what they whisper as they 
swing and weave to-day! 


The busy looms in Germany are making 
cloth for men; 
They always chatter as they work—the 
looms are never still. 
I wonder if the workers ever start and 
tremble when 
They hear the curse of stolen things 
amid their thrift and skill. 
Into the cloth in Germany is woven blood 
and tears— 
A Nessus shirt for Germany of poison 
and of fire. 
The hand of fate is weaving and a scarlet 
thread appears— 
The thing that’s made in Germany is 
cursed beyond desire. 


The singing looms in Germany give work 
to German men; 
The factories in Belgium are broken 
and despviled. 
The Belgian workman does not find his 
wife and child again, 
His church bell, or his hearthstone, or 
the loom at which he toiled. 
The workingmen in Germany are asking 
us for bread, 
While their singing stolen looms re- 
sound across the sea. 
They ask us to forget the men who 
search uncomforted, 
Amid the desolation wrought by men 
of Germany. 


But tho the German people shout across 
the hemisphere, 

The singing of their stolen looms is all 
that we can hear. 


Ella Wheeler Wilcox has been in 
France and England for many months. 
and has been reciting her poems and 
speaking—something she could never 
be persuaded to do here—to large 
audiences of soldiers and civilians. 
She was in London when President 
Wilson called on King George at 
Buckingham Palace. In the London 
Mirror she celebrates the event: 
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DEEP UNTO DEEP WAS CALLING. 


By Etta WHEELER WILCOX. 


HEY rode through the bannered 
city— 
The King and the Commoner, 
And the hopes of the world were 
with them, 
And the heart of the world was 
astir. 
For the moss-grown walls seemed falling 
That have shut away men from Kings; 
And Deep unto Deep was calling 
For the coming of greater things. 


They rode to an age-old Palace 
Where the feet of the Mighty go— 
(A Palace that stands unshaken 
Despite the boast of the foe!) 
And the King from Kings descending— 
And the Man of the People’s choice 
In a Super-Man seemed blending, 
And they spoke as with one voice. 


And one voice now and forever 
Will speak from sea to sea, 
Wherever the British Banner 
And the Starry Flag float free. 
For our fettering chains are sundered 
By the evil that turned to good, 
And Deep unto Deep has thundered 
Its message of Brotherhood. 


It was not a pageant of Victors— 
Or a triumph hour of man, 

That ride through the bannered City— 
It was part of the Maker’s Plan; 
And the sound of old barriers falling 

Rose there where those Rulers trod, 
For Deep unto Deep was calling 
In the resonant Voice of God. 


The latest volume of poems by 
Angela Morgan, “Forward, March” 
(John Lane Company), has a rather 
strident note in the title, but the con- 
tents display a finer poise and a deeper 
and surer vision than are to be found 
in her previous works. She has the 
gift of eloquence in verse and her elo- 
quence is at times too vehement. But 
she can also express the quiet beauty 
in commonplace things very effectively, 
as in the following poems: 


WOOD HATH A SOUL. 


By ANGELA MorcAN. 


OOD hath a soul; sometimes I 
dimly feel it, 


As tho a mystic moment might 

reveal it. 
As tho the insensate were no longer dumb, 
It calls and cries and quivers till I come; 
Until the cold thing that my fingers press 
Trembles to flame and sudden loveliness. 


This table whereon I write, 

Winningly striped and mellow, 

The blurred with the bright, 

The brown with the yellow, 

Russet and rich as harvest under the 
sun— 

What lion in his lair 

Hath a coat more richly done? 

What woman’s hair, 

Melting in polished brown through lifted 
hands 


Hath caught Creation’s light in lovelies 
ways? 

Wood hath a soul; and from the burning 
lands 

Garners the secret of September's blay 

Captures October like a jewel set 

Within a prism earth may not forget, 


Nor hath this common door less beauty 
See ; 

What intricate and exquisite design 

Travels within its fiber ceaselessly. 

Through the unfeeling oak and calloys 
pine, 

Pushing and pulsing like a conscious thing 

A force, a skill beyond our reckoning, 

Telleth the hardy timber to rehearse 

The varied splendor of the universe; 

Prisons the shell, the star, the lightning’s 
leap, 

The brown abundance of autumnal good 

The zebra’s stripe, the storm, the ocean's 
deep, 

In the enchanted substance we call Wood, 


YOU HAVE COME BACK. 
By ANGELA MorcAN. 


OU have come back to me, who 
Y seemed forsaken, 
You have come back, through all 
the gates of grief; 
No sign to show the path your steps have 
taken 
Over the plains of woe, to my relief. 


You have come back! The shrouded hills 
awaken, : 

The dim and dusty grass puts forth a 
flame, 

And sullen trees with ecstasy are shaken 

To sing your name. 


Nor look, nor word across the day is 
uttered 

To span the silence reaching stern and 
far, 

Yet, Dear, your message to my heart has 
fluttered 

Like a swift-falling star. 


O Love, what miracle hath wrought this 
madness 

For us, whose frozen hearts so long were 
dumb ? 

Dreaming, I heard the first far note of 
gladness; 

Through corridors of sleep I saw you 
come. 


Now through the night my soul shall seek 
its mating, 

Swift as a bird to the appointed nest, 

To find the blessedness that knows no 
sating 

In the enduring haven of your breast. 


Most of the ultra-modern poetry af- 
fects us much as the artistic studies 
found hanging on the walls of painters’ 
studios. They have atmosphere, they 
express moods, they suggest and inter- 
est and stimulate; but you feel that 
they are unfinished works of art. 
Maxwell Bodenheim’s book of poems, 
“Minna and Myself” (Pagan Publish- 
ing Co., N. Y. City), affects us in this 
way. It is a book that will interest his 
fellow craftsmen rather than the gen- 
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The reader must bring to 


eral public. 
the reading almost as much imagina- 
tion and vision as the writer has 
prought to the writing. Here is one 
of his most vivid pictures: 


PORCHES OF AN APART- 


MENT BUILDING. 
By MAXWELL BoDENHEIM. 


REAR 
SKY that has never known sun, 
A moon, or stars, 
A sky that is like a dead, kind face 
Would have the color of your eyes, 
O servant-girl singing of pear-trees in 
the sun 
And scraping the yellow fruit you once 
picked 
When your 
alive. 
On the porch above you sit two women 
With faces the color of dry brown earth; 
They knit gray rosettes and nibble cakes. 
And on the porch above them are three 
children 
Gravely kissing each other’s foreheads, 
And an ample nurse with a huge red 
ae 
The death of the afternoon to them 
Is but the lengthening of blue-black 
shadows on brick walls. 


lavender-white eyes were 


The war has put a new note of 
pathos in much of Sara Teasdale’s later 
work, and the first part of her poem 
in Harper’s has a note almost of bitter- 
ness in it. But she finds compensa- 
tions and the last lines gleam with the 
glory that she never fails to find in life. 


THE WIND IN THE HEMLOCK. 
° By SaArA TEASDALE. 


How mockingly you watch me 
pass! 
You know as well as I how soon 
I shall be blind to sun and moon, 
Deaf to the wind in the hemlock-tree, 
Dumb when the brown earth weighs 
me. 


S row stars and moon of brass, 


on 


With envious dull rage I bear, 

Stars, your cold, complacent stare; 
Heartbroken in my hate look up, 
Moon, at your bright immortal cup, 
Changing to gold from dusky red— 
Age after age when I am dead 

To be filled up with light, and then 
Emptied, to be refilled again. 

What has man done that only he 

Is slave to death—so brutally 

Beaten back into the earth 

Impatient for him since his birth? 


Oh, let me shut my eyes, close out 
The sight of stars and earth and be 
Sheltered a moment by this tree. 


Hemlock, through your perfumed boughs 
There moves ‘no anger, no grim doubt, 
No envy of immortal things. 

The night-wind murmurs of the sea 
With a veiled music ceaselessly, 

That to my shaken spirit sings. 

From their frail nest the robins rouse, 

In your pungent darkness stirred, 





VOICES OF LIVING POETS 





Twittering a low, drowsy word— 
And me you shelter, even me. 
In your quietness you house 
The wind, the woman, and the bird. 


You speak to me and I have heard: 


If I am peaceful, I shall see 
Beauty’s face continually ; 

Feeding on her wine and bread 

I shall be wholly comforted, 

For she can make one day for me 
Rich as my lost eternity. 


The following lines, just published in 
the Bellman, were written nearly two 
years ago at the time of the death of 
Jennie L. Wheeler, and, engraved on a 
bronze tablet, are to be seen at the head 
of one of the graves in Woodlawn 
Cemetery, in New York City. They 
are exquisitely simple and sweet: 


IN MEMORY OF J. L. W. 


By Sara TEASDALE. 


HE has gone out 
journey 


Seeking a goal too great for us to 
know, 
But she will not be tired, for there is only 
Rest on the roads where she will go. 


upon a quiet 


In the Still Country that she travels over 
Past the last star lifted against the 
night, 
There will be many a welcome to await 
her, 
Greetings, and many a friendly light. 


To her who gave such welcoming to 
strangers 
Here on the earth, from her heart’s 
gracious store, 
Surely to her Infinity will open 
Door after glowing door. 


Those who dislike sentiment in poet- 
ry—you find such people nowadays 
even in a poetry society—will not like 
this from the Century. It pleases us 
very much and none the less because 
it reminds us of Joyce Kilmer: 


THE LITTLE HOUSES. 
By Victor STARBUCK. 


W JE have builded many things, 
fashioned many wonders, 
Scythe and plow and saddle- 
tree and hunting-knife and 
spear ; 
We have wrought for beauty and for 
glory and for pleasure, 
And have builded little houses for the 
women we love dear. 
All along the highways there are little 
houses, 
Pleasant in the sunlight, peaceful in the 
rain; 
You may see the folk go forth early in 
the morning, 
And at dusk returning home along the 
lane. 


We have fashioned Zeppelins and bay- 
onets and cannon, 
Launched our dreadnoughts on the sea, 
a terror to the deep; 


Yet be God our witness, we have also 


builded houses— 
Little peaceful houses where the little 
children sleep. 
Some are set in gardens, lawns and trees 
about them, 
Some are crowded, wall to wall, along 
the city street; 
But in town and country God has blessed 
the little houses 
With the laughing eyes of women and 
with children’s romping feet. 


We have molded for ourselves telegraphs 
and tunnels, 
Builded bridge and barrack-room, der- 
rick, dock, and gun; 
But for love of women we have builded 
little houses, 
Pleasant in the shadows and peaceful 


in the sun. 
All the wide world over there are little 
houses, 
Silent in the starlight, shining in the 
dew; 


There with children’s laughter and the 
loving hearts of women 
God, the mighty Builder, builds the 
world anew. 


Many of the poets have already sung 
of the passing of Mr. Roosevelt. None 
of the songs are exactly inspired, but 
Mr. Guiterman’s, in the N. Y. Tribune, 
is a fine and genuine bit of craftsman- 
ship: 


OUR COLONEL. 


By ArTHUR GUITERMAN. 


|) is wort well-knowing 
His world and its blindness, 
A heart overflowing 
With measureless kindness, 


Undaunted in labor 

(And Death was a trifle), 
As swift as a sabre, 

Direct as a rifle, 


All Man in his doing, 

All Boy in his laughter, 
He fronted, unruing, 

The Now and Hereafter. 


As staunch as a cedar, 
A comrade, a brother— 
Oh, such was the Leader 
We loved as no other! 


When weaker souls faltered 
His courage remade us, 

Whose tongue never paltered, 
Who never betrayed us. 


His hand on your shoulder 
All honors exceeding, 

What breast but was bolder 
Because he was leading? 


And still in our trouble, 
In peace or in war-time, 
His word shall redouble 
Our strength as aforetime. 


When wrongs cry for righting 
No odds shall appall us; 

To clean, honest fighting 
Again he will call us; 


And, cowboys or doughboys, 
We'll follow his drum, boys, 
Who never said, “Go, boys!” 
But always said, “Come, boys!” 
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THE DAMNED THING—A STORY BY AMBROSE BIERCE 


[Ambrose Bierce is one of the mysteries of American literature. 


He disappeared a few 


years ago—no one knows where. His stories have been translated into every European lan- 
guage, and yet in this country he has been neglected. The house of Boni and Liveright pub- 
lished, a few months ago, a collection of his stories, “In the Midst of Life,” and now issues 
another collection, “Can Such Things Be?” The following story, taken from the latter vol- 
ume, is a revelation of Bierce’s power. ] 


I 


One Dogs Not Atways Eat WHAT Is ON 
THE TABLE 


Y the light of a tallow candle which 
had been placed on one end of a 
rough table a man was reading some- 

thing written in a book. It was an old 
account book, greatly worn; and the writ- 
ing was not, apparently, very legible, for 
the man sometimes held the page close 
to the flame of the candle to get a 
stronger light on it. The shadow of the 
book would then throw into obscurity a 
half of the room, darkening a number 
of faces and figures; for besides the 
reader, eight other men were present. 
Seven of them sat against the rough log 
walls, silent, motionless, and the room 
being small, not very far from the table. 
By extending an arm any one of them 
could have touched the eighth man, who 
lay on the table, face upward, partly 
covered by a sheet, his arms at his sides. 
He was dead. 

The man with the book was not reading 
aloud, and no one spoke; all seemed to 
be waiting for something to occur; the 
dead man only was without expectation. 
, From the blank darkness outside came in, 
through the aperture that served for a 
window, all the ever unfamiliar noises of 
night in the wilderness—the long name- 
less note of a distant coyote; the stilly 
pulsing thrill of tireless insects in trees; 
strange cries of night birds, so different 
from those of the birds of day; the drone 
of great blundering beetles, and all that 
mysterious chorus of. small sounds that 
seem always to have been but half heard 
when they have suddenly ceased, as if 
conscious of an indiscretion. But nothing 
of all this was noted in that company; 
its members were not overmuch addicted 
to idle interest in matters of no practical 
importance; that was obvious in every 
line of their rugged faces—obvious even 
in the dim light of the single candle. 
They were evidently men of the vicinity— 
farmers and woodsmen. 

The person reading was a trifle differ- 
ent; one would have said of him that he 
was of the world, worldly, albeit there 
was that in his attire which attested a 
certain fellowship with the organisms of 
his environment. His coat would hardly 
have passed muster in San Francisco; his 
foot-gear was not of urban origin, and 
the hat that lay by him on the floor (he 
was the only one uncovered) was such 
that if one had considered it as an article 
of mere personal adornment he would 
have missed its meaning. In countenance 
the man was rather prepossessing, with 
just a hint of sternness; tho that he may 
have assumed or cultivated, as appropriate 
to one in authority. For he was a coroner. 
-It was by virtue of his office that he had 
possession of the book in which he was 
reading; it had been found among the 
dead man’s effects—in his cabin, where 
the inquest was now taking place. 

When the coroner had finished reading 
he put the book into his breast pocket. 
At that moment the door was pushed 
open and a young man entered. He, 
clearly, was not of mountain birth and 
breeding: he was clad as those who dwell 
in cities. His» clothing was dusty, how- 


ever, as from travel. He had, in fact, 
been riding hard to attend the inquest. 

The coroner nodded; no one else 
greeted him. 

“We have waited for you,” said the 
coroner. “It is necessary to have done 
with this business to-night.” 

The young man smiled. “I am sorry to 
have kept you,” he said. “I went away, 
not to evade your summons, but to post 
to my newspaper an account of what I 
suppose I am called back to relate.” 

The coroner smiled. 

“The account that you posted to your 
newspaper,” he said, “differs, probably, 
— that which you will give here under 
oath.” 

“That,” replied the other, rather hotly 
and with a visible flush, “is as you please. 
I used manifold paper and have a copy 
of what I sent. It was not written as 
news, for it is incredible, but as fiction. 
It may go as a part of my testimony under 
oath.” 

“But you say it is incredible.” 

“That is nothing to you, sir, if I also 
swear that it is true.” 

The coroner was silent for a time, his 
eyes upon the floor. The men about the 
sides of the cabin talked in whispers, but 
seldom withdrew their gaze from the face 
of the corpse. Presently the coroner 
lifted his eyes and said: “We will resume 
the inquest.” 

The men removed their hats. The wit- 
ness was sworn. 


“What is your name?” the coroner 
asked. 

“William Harker.” 

“Age?” 


“Twenty-seven.” 

“You knew the deceased, Hugh Mor- 
gan?” 

“Yes.” 

“You were with him when he died?” 

“Near him.” 

“How did that happen—your presence, 
I mean?” 

“I was visiting him at this place to 
shoot and fish. A part of my purpose, 
however, was to study him and his odd, 
solitary way of life. He seemed a good 
model for a character in fiction. I some- 
times write stories.” 

“I sometimes read them.” 

“Thank you.” 

“Stories in general—not yours.” 

Some of the jurors laughed. Against 
a sombre background humor shows high 
lights. Soldiers'in the intervals of battle 
laugh easily, and a jest in the death 
chamber conquers by surprise. 

“Relate the circumstances of this man’s 
death,” said the coroner. “You may use 
any notes or memoranda that you please.” 

The witness understood. Pulling a man- 
uscript from his breast pocket he held it 
near the candle and turning the leaves 
until he found the passage that he wanted 
began to read. 


II 
Wuat May Happen IN A FIELD oF WILD 
Oats 
HE sun had hardly risen when we 


left the house. We were looking 
for quail, each with a shotgun, but 
we had only one dog. Morgan said that 
our best ground was beyond a certain 


ridge fhat he pointed out, and we crosse4 
it by a trail through the chaparral. Op 
the other side was comparatively eye 
ground, thickly covered with wild oats 
As we emerged from the chaparral Mor. 
gan was but a few yards in advance 
Suddenly we heard, at a little distance to 
our right and partly in front, a noise as 
of some animal thrashing about in the 
bushes, which we could see were violently 
agitated. 

“*We’ve started a deer,’ I said. ‘I wish 
we had brought a rifle.’ 

“Morgan, who had stopped and was in- 
tently watching the agitated chaparral, 
said nothing, but had cocked both barrels 
of his gun and was holding it in readiness 
to aim. I thought him a trifle excited, 
which surprised me, for he had a reputa- 
tion for exceptional coolness, even in 
moments of sudden and imminent peril. 

“Oh, come,’ I said. ‘You are not going 
to fill up a deer with quail-shot, are you? 

“Still he did not reply; but catching a 
sight of his face as he turned it slightly 
toward me I was struck by the intensity 
of his look. Then I understood that we 
had serious business in hand and my first 
conjecture was that we had ‘jumped’ a 
grizzly. I advanced to Morgan’s side, 
cocking my piece as I moved. 

“The bushes were now quiet and the 
sounds had ceased, but Morgan was as 
attentive to the place as before. 

“What is it? What the devil is it? 


I asked. 

“*That Damned Thing!’ he replied, 
without turning his head. His voice was 
husky and unnatural. He _ trembled 
visibly. 


“IT was about to speak further, when 
I observed the wild oats near the place 
of the disturbance moving in the most 
inexplicable way. I can hardly describe 
it. It seemed as if stirred by a streak of 
wind, which not only bent it, but pressed 
it down—crushed it so that it did not rise; 
and this movement was slowly prolonging 
itself directly toward us. 

“Nothing that I had ever seen had 
affected me so strangely as this unfamiliar 
phenomenon, yet I am unable to recall 
any sense of fear. I remember—and tell 
it here because, singularly enough, I re- 
collected it then—that once in looking 
carelessly out of an open window I mo- 
mentarily mistook a small tree close at 
hand for one of a group of larger trees 
at a little distance away. It looked the 
same size as the others, but being more 
distinctly and sharply defined in mass and 
detail seemed out of harmony with them. 
It was a mere falsification of the law of 
aerial perspective, but it startled, almost 
terrified me. We so rely upon the orderly 
operation of familiar natural laws that 
any seeming suspension of them is noted 
as a menace to our safety, a warning of 
unthinkable calamity. So now the appar- 
ently causeless movement of the herbage 
and the slow, undeviating approach of 
the line of disturbance were distinctly dis- 
quieting. My companion appeared actually 
frightened, and I could hardly credit my 
senses when I saw him suddenly throw 
his gun to his shoulder and fire both 
barrels at the agitated grain! Before the 
smoke of the discharge had cleared away 
I heard a loud savage cry—a scream like 
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that of a wild animal—and flinging his 
gun upon the ground Morgan sprang away 
and ran swiftly from the spot. At the 
same instant I was thrown violently to 
the ground by the impact of* something 
unseen in the smoke—some soft, heavy 
substance that seemed thrown against me 
with great force. 


“Before I could get upon my feet and 
recover my gun, which seemed to have 
been struck from my hands, I heard 
Morgan crying out as if in mortal agony, 
and mingling with his cries were such 
hoarse, savage sounds as one hears from 
fighting dogs. Inexpressibly terrified, I 
struggled to my feet and looked in the 
direction of Morgan’s retreat; and may 
Heaven in mercy spare me from another 
sight like that! At a distance of less 
than thirty yards was my friend, down 
upon one knee, his head thrown back at 
a frightful angle, hatless, his long hair 
in disorder and his whole body in violent 
movement from side to side, backward 
and forward. His right arm was lifted 
and seemed to lack the hand—at least, 
I could see none. The other arm was 
invisible. At times, as my memory now 
reports this extraordinary scene, I could 
discern but a part of his body; it was as 
if he had been partly blotted out—I can- 
not otherwise express it—then a shifting 
of his position would bring it all into 
view again. 

“All this must have occurred within a 
few seconds, yet in that time Morgan 
assumed all the postures of a determined 
wrestler vanquished by superior weight 
and strength. I saw nothing but him, and 
him not always distinctly. During the 
entire incident his shouts and curses were 
heard, as if through an enveloping uproar 
of such sounds of rage and fury as I 
had never heard from the throat of man 
or brute! 


“For a moment only I stood irresolute, 
then throwing down my gun I ran for- 
ward to my friend’s assistance. I had a 
vague belief that he was suffering from 
a fit, or some form of convulsion. Before 
I could reach his side he was down and 
quiet. All sounds had ceased, but with 
a feeling of such terror as even these 
awful events had not inspired I now saw 
again the mysterious movement of the 
wild oats, prolonging itself from the 
trampled area about the prostrate man 
toward the edge of a wood. It was only 
when it had reached the wood that I was 
able to withdraw my eyes and look at 
my companion. He was dead.” 


III 
A Man Tuo Nakep May BE IN Racs 


HE coroner,rose from his seat and 

stood beside the dead man. Lift- 

ing an edge of the sheet he 
pulled it away, exposing the entire body, 
altogether naked and showing in the 
candle-light a claylike yellow. It had, 
however, broad maculations of bluish 
black, obviously caused by extravasated 
blood from contusions. The chest and 
sides looked as if they had been beaten 
with a bludgeon. There were dreadful 
lacerations; the skin was torn in strips 
and shreds. 

The coroner moved round to the end 
of the table and undid a silk handker- 
chief which had been passed under the 
chin and knotted on the top of the head. 
When the handkerchief was drawn away 
it exposed what had been the throat. 
Some of the jurors who had risen to get 
a better view turned away their faces. 
Witness Harker went to the open window 
and leaned out across the sill, faint and 


THE DAMNED THING 


sick. Dropping the handkerchief upon 
the dead man’s neck the coroner stepped 
to an angle of the room and from a pile 
of clothing produced one garment after 
another, each of which he held up a mo- 
ment for inspection. All were torn, and 
stiff with blood. The jurors did not make 
a closer inspection. They seemed rather 
uhinterested. They had, in truth, seen all 
this before; the only thing that was new 
to them being Harker’s testimony. 


“Gentlemen,” the coroner said, “we have 
no more evidence, I think. Your duty 
has been already explained to you; if 
there is nothing you wish to ask you may 
go outside and consider your verdict.” 


The foreman rose—a tall, bearded man 
of sixty, coarsely clad. 


“IT should like to ask one question, Mr. 
Coroner,” he said. “What asylum did this 
yer last witness escape from?” 


“Mr. Harker,” said the coroner, gravely 
and tranquilly, “from what asylum did 
you last escape?” 


Harker flushed crimson again, but said 
nothing, and the seven jurors rose and 
solemnly filed out of the cabin. 


“If you have done insulting me, sir,” 
said Harker, as soon as he and the officer 
were left alone with the dead man, “I 
suppose I am at liberty to go?” 


“Yes.” 


Harker started to leave, but paused, 
with his hand on the door latch. The 
habit of his profession was strong in him 
—stronger than his sense of personal dig- 
nity. He turned about and said: 


“The book that you have there—I 
recognize it as Morgan’s diary. You 
seemed greatly interested in it; you read 
in it while I was testifying. May I see 
it? The public would like—” 

“The book will cut no figure in this 
matter,” replied the official, slipping it 
into his coat pocket; “all the entries in 
it were made before the writer’s death.” 


As Harker passed out of the house the 
jury reentered and stood about the table, 
on which the now covered corpse showed 
under the sheet with sharp definition. 
The foreman seated himself near the 
candle, produced from his breast-pocket 
a pencil and a scrap of paper and wrote 
rather laboriously the following verdict, 
which with various degrees of effort all 
signed: 

“We, the jury, do find that the remains 
come to their death at the hands of a 
mountain lion, but some of us thinks, all 
the same, they had fits.” 


IV 
AN EXPLANATION FROM THE TOMB 


N the diary of the late Hugh Morgan 

are certain interesting entries having, 

possibly, a scientific value as Sugges- 
tions. At the inquest upon his body the 
book was not put in evidence; possibly 
the coroner thought it not worth while 
to confuse the jury. The date of the 
first of the entries mentioned cannot be 
ascertained; the upper part of the leaf 
is torn away; the part of the entry re- 
maining follows: 

“... would run in a half-circle, keep- 
ing his head turned always toward the 
center, and again he would stand still, 
barking furiously. At last he ran away 
into the brush as fast as he could go. 
I thought at first that he had gone mad, 
but on returning to the house found no 
other alteration in his manner than what 
was obviously due to fear of punishment. 


“Can a dog see with his nose? Do 
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odors impress some cerebral center with 
images of the thing that emitted them?... 


“Sept. 2—Looking at the stars last 
night as they rose above the crest of the 
ridge east of the house, I observed them 
successively disappear—from left to right. 
Each was eclipsed but an instant, and only 
a few at the same time, but along the 
entire length of the ridge all that were 
within a degree or two of the crest were 
blotted out. It was as if something had 
passed along between me and them; but 
I could not see it, and the stars were 
not thick enough to define its outline. 
Ugh! I don’t like this.” ... 


Several weeks’ entries are missing, three 
leaves being torn from the book. 


“Sept. 27,—It has been about here again 
—I find evidences of its presence every 
day. I watched again all last night in 
the same cover, gun in hand, double- 
charged with buckshot. In the morning 
the fresh footprints were there, as be- 
fore. Yet I would have sworn that I did 
not sleep—indeed, I hardly sleep at all. 
It is terrible, insupportable! If these 
amazing experiences are real I shall go 
mad; if they are fanciful I am mad 
already. 


“Oct. 3.—I shall not go—it shall not 
drive me away. No, this is my house, my 
land. God hates a coward... . 


“Oct. 5.—I can stand it no, longer; I 
have invited Harker to pass a few weeks 
with me—he has a level head. I can judge 
from his manner if he thinks me mad. 


“Oct. 7—I have the solution of the 
mystery; it came to me last night— 
suddenly, as by revelation. How simple— 
how terribly simple! 


“There are sounds that we cannot hear. 
At either end of the scale are notes that 
stir no chord of that imperfect instrument, 
the human ear. They are too high or 
too grave. I have observed a flock of 
blackbirds occupying an entire tree-top— 
the tops of several trees—and all in full 
song. Suddenly—in a moment—at abso- 
lutely the same instant—all spring into 
the air and fly away. How? They could 
not all see one another—whole tree-tops 
intervened. At no point could a leader 
have been visible to all. There must have 
been a signal of warning or command, 
high and shrill above the din, but by me 
unheard. I have observed, too, the same 
simultaneous flight when all were silent, 
among not only blackbirds, but other 
birds — quail, for example, widely sepa- 
rated’ by bushes—even on opposite sides 
of a hill. 


“It is known to seamen that a school 
of whales basking or sporting on the 
surface of the ocean, miles apart, with 
the convexity of the earth between, will 
sometimes dive at the same instant—all 
gone out of sight ina moment. The signal 
has been sounded—too grave for the ear 
of the sailor at the masthead and his 
comrades on the deck—who nevertheless 
feel its vibrations in the ship as the 
stones of: a cathedral are stirred by the 
bass of the organ. 


“As with sounds, so with colors. At 
each end of the solar spectrum the 
chemist can detect the presence of what 
are known as ‘actinic’ rays. They repre- 
sent colors—integral colors in the com- 
position of light—which we are unable to 
discern. The human eye is an imperfect 
instrument; its range is but a few octaves 
of the real ‘chromatic scale.’ I am not 
mad; there are colors that we cannot 
see. 


“And, God help me! the Damned Thing 
is of such a color!” 














why Congress in its wisdom has not 

seen fit to extend the same principle 
to the lands of the South and the lands 
of the North as to the lands of the 
West. This is an incomplete country. 
It will be hundreds of years before it is 
entirely developed. But we know there 
are millions of acres of land in the 
United States that can be saved from 
worthlessness and brought into value 
and made a permanent part of the 
United States by drainage and by re- 
clamation through irrigation. I have 
been through the South lately. It is a 
marvelous country. It is a new coun- 
try to me. I had no understanding of 
the value of that land. They have in 
North and South Carolina, for in- 
stance, fifty-five inches of rainfall in 
the year, which is scattered in such a 
way that. it is possible to get three 
crops. They are not self-supporting 
because they devote themselves very 
largely to one money crop—cotton, pos- 
sibly tobacco. Yet I can safely say 
that in the territory extending from the 
Potomac to the southern end of Florida 
we could sustain the entire population 
of the United States, because not one- 
half, not one-third, of that land that is 
cultivable is cultivated, and much of it 
that is cultivated is cultivated poorly. 

Along the coast great pine forests 
have been cut down. Forests that grew 
in swamps, in South Carolina, North 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Mississippi, 


5 has always been a mystery to me 


FARMS FOR THE RETURNING SOLDIER 


By FRANKLIN K. LANE, Secretary of the Interior 


Alabama, Louisiana, Eastern Texas, 
great bodies of these lands in Arkansas 
can be reclaimed by a very simple proc- 
ess of draining. I have seen a piece of 
land in North Carolina which was 
swamp land, which is marked upon 
Government maps as swamp land, but 
in the very heart of which may be 
seen what they call stuck corn on land 
in which a plow had never entered. 
Boys go along a line and with a stick 
make a hole six inches deep in the 
ground and drop in a couple of seeds of 
corn, and there are bins full of this 
corn stored upon the place. That is 
one kind of land that we want to re- 
claim. They reclaim it in the same 
way that we would, by putting in a 
canal similar to the canals that we have 
developed in the West, and laterals. 
There are 40,000,000 acres of land be- 
tween here and Texas that is tillable, as 
good land as there is under the sun, 
totally unused. 

I do not propose that we shall under- 
take the huge job of making all of this 
land serviceable to the people of this 
country and the world, but I do pro- 
pose that we shall make a beginning at 
it, and what better opportunity can 
there be than this, when the boys are 
coming back? There is a doubt, per- 
haps, as to whether those boys want to 
go upon such lands. I am not satisfied 
with the situation as it is to-day, and I 
think men with vision, who can look 
forward two, three, four, five or six 


months or years, must see that we have 
a responsibility in regard to this matter, 
We cannot be indifferent to it. No one 
can say that he feels sure that the labor 
market will be satisfactory six months 
from now, or three months from now, 
or that there will be a job waiting for 
the soldier who returns when he gets to 
New York or when he reaches his 
home. What are we going to do for 
those men? We cannot have them 
floating about the country looking for 
work. This is no time to countenance 
such a condition in this or in any other 
country. And there is only one way of 
meeting the situation — by pre-vision. 
We must see what is going to come 
before it actually arrives. We have an 
incomplete country. We have an un- 
developed country, and we ought to be 
prepared to have some place to assign 
every man who comes back from 
France or from one of the canton- 
ments, if that man wants work. The 
time is coming, has come, when we 
must feel a real responsibility in pro- 
viding not only for the returned soldier 
but for any man in the United States, 
no matter who he may be, who is will- 
ing to work. I hope to see Congress 
say that no man who is willing to work 
shall be without a job. For the boys 
are coming home, and they are coming 
with the idea in their heads that the 
United States will see that they have 
something to do, and they are coming 
with the idea in their heads that what 























BEFORE AND AFTER IRRIGATION IN WYOMING 


In this way millions of acres of potential farming lands can be reclaimed in what are now virtually desert wastes. 
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they want to do is not to work in offices 
but to work in the open. 

In the past it has taken about three 
crops of men—that has been about the 
wastage—to develop a quarter section 
of land. First a man has come on as 
the pioneer and taken up his quarter 
section. He has lived on it just as long 
as he could. He has broken a bit of 
the land. But after a time his money 
is gone, and another man comes and 
he sells, and that man struggles along 
as long as he can. And then comes 
along a third man and that third man 
stays with the land. Now we want to 
develop a system by which men can 
come upon farm settlements which 
would be planned. The woman is the 
key to the whole situation. She has to 
be satisfied, and she will not be satisfied 
as long as she lives in isolation. Insane 
asylums in the West are filled with 
wives of farmers who have gone crazy 
in the dreary isolation of farm life. 
We want to have upon each one of 
these projects a settlement and the 
farms radiating from that settlement, 
all brought in just as near as possible 
to that center, and from that center 
roads radiating to the farms. And in 
that center should be a good school- 
house, not a small, one-story structure 
but a good schoolhouse which will be 
the very center and heart of the whole 
community, where the boy learns as 
much as he learns on some of our In- 
dian Reservations now, which is more 
than he is taught in most of the Amer- 
ican public schools. On our Indian 
Reservations we teach a boy how to 
plant and raise four crops, how to shoe 
a horse, how to put up a shack; and we 
teach a girl how to make a suit of 
clothes for herself and a hat, and to 
care for a sick baby and cook her own 
meals. In the settlement there should 
be a good moving-picture house, there 


A BOOM IN MANUFACTURING 
AND JOBS FOR ALL ARE ASSURED 


are eagerly looking forward to 

the return of the men who left 
their employ to enter the service and 
for the most part are ready and willing 
to reinstate them, is declared of the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
which recently sent out a form letter to 
four thousand members calling upon 
them to promise such former employees 
their old jobs or better ones. It is their 
unanimous belief that the dawn of 
peace will see a reversion not to war- 
time wages but to wages higher than 
those which .prevailed before the war. 
The prevailing expression is that there 
will be a great increase in manufactur- 
ing and that a number of concerns are 
planning to build branch factories in 


je’ American manufacturers 


FITTING THE SOLDIER TO THE JOB 














A FARM HOUSE ON PROPERTY THAT WAS ONCE A DESERT 


Showing an irrigation ditch such as Secretary Lane says can be made to provide twenty- 
five thousand new farms for our homecoming soldiers. 











should be a good hall which should be 
the center of the social life and the cen- 
ter of the economic life of the whole 
settlement. 

In Congress is pending a bill making 
an appropriation of $100,000,000 for 
this plan. If we contributed in pro- 
portion as Australia has contributed to 
the same kind of proposition, we would 
be appropriating $4,000,000,000. Can- 
ada makes an offer of 160 acres of land, 
and an additional 160 acres as a possi- 
bility, and $2,500 plus $500 equals 
$3,000, to her returning soldiers. 

It is known that we were spending 
at the close of this war $50,000,000 
a day for the conduct of the war. I 
would like to be given at least what 
war costs for a week to take care of 
these men.’ At the same time, out 


of $100,000,000, which is the largest 
amount we have dared ask for, we can 
not possibly get more than 25,000 
farms. We can not possibly give em- 
ployment to more than 50,000 men. 
There is no danger of taking away 
from the present farmer any advantage 
that he has. Twenty-five thousand new 
farms is about one-third of one per 
cent. of the number of farms that there 
are now in the United States, so that 
there is no threat against the present 
farmer in this proposition. It is a 
great deal better that we should extend 
to the soldier this opportunity to make 
his own living and make an indepen- 
dent living and to add to the wealth of 
this country than that he should be a 
dependent for years to come or that he 
should be cast adrift. 


Four Thousand American Manufac- 


turers Pledge Themselves to Provide 


places where raw materials are plenti- 
ful. Speaking for the Pacific Coast at 
a recent national convention of manu- 
facturers, Thomas McCusker, secretary 
and manager of the Industrial Assdcia- 
tion of Oregon, declared: 


“We shall certainly provide for the 
returned soldiers—all of them. The prob- 
lem of the returned soldiers was settled 
so far as we were concerned when they 
went away. Some of them have been on 
full pay from their employers while in 
the service; others have drawn half pay, 
and others necessarily have been receiving 
no salaries, but all have retained their 
positions. In fact, if any men from other 
States should come to the manufacturers 
of Oregon seeking jobs I have no doubt 
that room would be made for them. 
Furthermore, we shall retain the women 


for Honorably Discharged Soldiers 


workers who so nobly came forward dur- 
ing the emergency and offered their ser- 
vices. There will be plenty of work for 
all. The foreign demand has been great 
and the local demand necessarily could 
not be met, but now that the Government’s 
needs are not so great, the manufacturers 
will be able to devote their attention to 
supplying the local demands. The country 
is, I understand, fifty per cent. under- 
stocked. This means an enormous amount 
of work for some time to come.” 


Frederic Boegle, of the California 
Manufacturers Association, is equally 
confident in saying: 


“There will be no difficulty about 
‘placing’ the honorably discharged sol- 
diers and sailors. The manufacturers of 
California—in fact I believe ef the entire 
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country—are united on that point. They 
will welcome back the men who left their 
jobs to go to war. And it will not be 
solely from patriotic reasons, in many 
cases. There is a great scarcity of labor 
in California. Workers are needed in the 
factories; they are needed in the field, 
in the orchards, in the mines. Gradually 
the men who return from the fight will 
be swallowed up in the industries out 
there. In fact, I believe a number of 
young men from other States will seek 
employment in the West when they re- 
turn. And we shall be glad to give it to 
them. For instance, we had one canton- 
ment out in California in which there 
were a number of men who, until they 
entered the service, held positions in 
various offices in the East. Not a few 
of them have expressed the intention of 
obtaining employment in the orchards or 
mines, of our State when they obtain their 
release. After months of healthy living 
under army conditions, they would find it 
difficult to return to the ways of the city. 
As a result they prefer to work out in 
the open air.” 


We read that the shipyards and can- 
ning factories in California, speeded up 
to full capacity during the war to sup- 
ply Government needs, would not relax, 
since the need for their products will 
continue. Even now they are short of 
men, and there will be plenty of op- 
portunities for those who come back. 
There will, for instance, be enough lo- 


SECRETS IN TNT MANUFACTURE 
FOR OUR ARMY ARE DIVULGED 


closed the tremendous contribu- 

tion this country made in the 
form of extra-high explosives to the 
winning of the war. It is admitted, for 
instance, that TNT, the thing that blew 
up Halifax, has been the big factor in 
breaking down the German military 
power, and it develops that our over- 
seas artillery was better equipped with 
this deadly explosive than any of the 
Allies. Seventy per cent. of the supply 
came from the seven toluol plants 
maintained by the gas companies in and 
around New York, one of them having 
furnished 1,600,000 gallons in nine 
months and another 390,000 gallons. 
In round numbers, the United States 
produced 2,500,000 gallons, or 35,000,- 
000 pounds, of this important basic in- 
gredient, toluol, when everything de- 
pended upon it. Every gallon produced 
enough TNT to load from seven to ten 
75-millimeter shells, so that America 
has contributed the explosives for 
about 26,000,000 shells for the destruc- 
tion of the enemy military power. In- 
cidentally, we read in the New York 
Sun: 


“Tf the French had had 400,000 more 
of such shells at the first battle of the 


[5 ciosed of the censorship has dis- 





cal and foreign demand for canned 
goods to keep the wheels humming. 

In the South, to quote the head ot 
a southern manufacturers association, 
there have been comparatively few war 
contracts. 


“For this reason we shall find little or 
no confusion existing in the period of 
transition. Personally, I look for a great 
increase in manufacturing all over the 
South. I think that the northern manu- 
facturers are going to see the wisdom of 
establishing branch factories in the south- 
ern states where rdw materials are at 
hand, and I know that the manufacturers 
already down there are going to find an 
increased demand for their products. This 
I attribute to the fact that the signing 
of the armistice has eased the restrictions 
on so many lines of industry that a re- 
action in favor of the manufacturers is 
inevitable. ‘The job he held or a better 
one for the returned soldier’—that is the 
motto of the manufacturers, so far as 
the men honorably discharged from the 
service are concerned. They are ready 
to give good positions to the men as fast 
as they come back.” 


On the other hand, Frank Morrison, 
secretary of the American Federation 
of Labor, is predicting “bread lines all 
over the country” by next May, unless 
the Government “takes immediate steps 
to meet labor needs after demobiliza- 
tion.” His prediction, we read, is based 
on a thorogoing survey of the situation 


Marne the war would have ended right 
there. The use of the explosive was so 
liberal in the last stages of the great fight 
that on one of the ‘quiet’ sectors of the 
American front 2,000,000 three-inch shells 
loaded with TNT were crashed into the 
German lines. Every ounce of the pre- 
cious stuff was conserved. It was mea- 
sured out as if it had been radium. Two 
tablespoonfuls were used, combined with 
a little fulminate of mercury and picric 
acid, to tear open the deadly poison gas 
shells. A few pounds of the explosive 
packed into a metal drum made the ‘ash- 
cans’ or depth bombs which broke down 
the submarine menace. It was TNT that 
won the fight of Belleau Wood and of 
Chateau-Thierry; that shattered the Ger- 
mah front in the Argonne and led to the 
capture of Sedan; that destroyed the Ger- 
man railway communication so urgently 
needed for the retirement of the German 
left wing, and which actually brought 
about the collapse and the humiliating 
armistice acceptance.” 


The necessity for secrecy has con- 
cealed heretofore the interesting story 
of production, which started in April, 
1918, efficiency being kept at high- 
water mark throughout the intensified 
labor of nine months. This is how 
the deadly stuff was made: 


“When ordinary gas had been extracted 


in many cities where “there are not 
enough jobs to go round, and when the 
army is fully demobilized the problem 
will be more complex.” One way to 
solve it, he suggests, is for the Govern- 
ment to pay men released from service 
until they are able to obtain work. In 
line with this suggestion the War 
Department has issued the following 
order: 


“All commanding officers will take steps 
to insure that every enlisted man in their 
command understands thoroly that the 
War Department does not desire to dis- 
charge any soldier who cannot secure 
civil employment. It will be made clear 
to every soldier that where he would 
normally be discharged under orders for 
demobilization, he may remain tempo- 
rarily in the military service at his own 
written request until such time as he can 
secure employment. 

“The fact that he requests to remain 
in the army temporarily does not in any 
way operate to compel him to remain in 
the army for a long period of time against 
his will, Any man who would normally 
have been discharged if he had not ex- 
pressed his desire in writing to remain 
in the service, may thereafter be dis- 
charged from the service at his own re- 
quest whenever he thinks he may secure 
employment. All such men as are re- 
tained temporarily under the above au- 
thority will be attached to the most con- 
venient unit and where their services will 
be most useful.” 






How American Gas Companies Con- 
tributed in Making 26,000,000 Shells 
During Critical Months of the War 


from coal the gas was ‘washed’ or 
‘scrubbed’ by being forced into a steel 
tower seventy feet high and seventeen 
feet in diameter. These towers were 
filled with wooden gratings called ‘grids.’ 
A partly refined petroleum, known as the 
‘wash oil,’ was sprayed in at the top of 
the tower and trickled downward, drop 
by drop, coming into close contact with 
the ascending gas and absorbing the so- 
called light oil of the vapor. This added 
three per cent. to the weight of the wash 
oil. When the resulting fluid was re- 
covered and distilled at different boiling 
points three constituents were obtained: 
toluol, benzol and solvent naphtha. The 
toluol was then shipped to refineries, 
where the action of nitric acid and other 
chemicals converted it into trinitrotoluol 
or, as popularly known, TNT, a light 
yellow powder ready for loading into 
shell. The benzol and as much of the 
naphtha as could be recovered were then 
restored to the gas.” 


No profit, we are assured, was made 
by the gas companies from the manu- 
facture of toluol. Their contracts were 
based on exact net cost. _ 

In addition, approximately five mil- 
lion poison-gas masks and three million 
extra canisters were turned out for the 
use of the American overseas forces. 












HOW TO MAKE GERMANY PAY 
THE GREATEST BILL ON EARTH 


HAT Germany will be able to pay 
from two to three and a half bil- 
lions of dollars a year in dis- 

charging the huge indemnity to be im- 
posed by the Allies, is the growing con- 
viction of international authorities on 
finance and industry. André Chéra- 
dame, of the French Mission to Amer- 
ica, is spokesman for a number of well- 
known financiers who are agreed that 
Germany can well afford to pay at least 
two billions a year for the next sixty 
years. Another student of the subject, 
Paul Clay, whose manuals on sound in- 
vesting are text-books in Harvard and 
other universities, asserts in the New 
York World that “an indemnity of 
about $2,700,000,000 per annum can be 
collected from the German nation with- 
out breaking down its industries; and 
this amount can be gradually increased 
within, say, a five-year period to about 
$3,500,000,000 per annum. To attempt 
to collect more than this would proba- 
bly defeat our own purpose, and to col- 
lect any less than the enemy can stand 
without producing wholesale disorgani- 
zation and emigration would be an in- 
justice to ourselves, and especially to 
Belgium, Serbia and France.” As 
proof of the practical character of his 
scheme, outlined in the New York Trib- 
une, M. Chéradame submits that: 


“The German population in Central 
Europe befere the war was, in round 
numbers, 70,000,000. Considering that be- 
fore the war the German people were 
enjoying bonanza days, that is to say, that 
their annual profits,were much more than 
$2,000,000,000, that during the war they 
were able to subscribe more than $20,000,- 
000,000 to the German war-loans and fhat 
after the war they will not be compelled to 
carry any longer the burden of a great 
army and navy, it is evident that the Ger- 
man people can pay a yearly sum to the 
Allied group for the purpose of indemni- 
ties in the neighborhood of $2,000,000,000.” 


Further: 


“The $300,000,000 outlay for the sup- 
port of the army and navy will be elim- 
inated. The German government owes 
$1,000,000,000 interest annually to the war- 
loan subscribers. As the German cap- 
italists furnished the German government 
the means of aggression, it is only just 
that the interest they expected to receive 
on their loans should go to repair the 


damages they helped to cause to the 
Allies. There remains $700,000,000 to be 
raised by special taxes or imposts on the 
profits of business in Germany. Conse- 
quently the figure of $2,000,000,000 annual 
indemnity from Germany 1s both possible 
and relatively easy to raise. It is quite 
possible, even probable, that when the 
economic life of Germany returns to its 
normal course, under the control of the 
Allies—an indispensable condition—a pay- 
ment of $2,000,000,000 annually will seem 
very moderate. It will not destroy the 
German people, but will leave them a large 
proportion of the profits from their work, 
and that is a condition psychologically 
necessary in order to keep up in them an 
interest in their work, so that the Allies 
can continue to receive the indemnity, and 
the damage done to the Allies can be 
repaired.” 


To the objection that to keep the 
German people under the weight of 
such an indemnity for sixty years—the 
sum of $120,000,000,000 having been 
specified by Lloyd George as the total 
indemnity to be imposed—would be to 
arouse their hatred and generate a new 
war, this writer answers that under 
such a burden Germany and Austria 
would not be able to support an army 
or build a navy. He suggests that the 
part due to France should be $600,000,- 
000 annually, as based upon a specific 
formula for the division of the in- 
demnity. For example: 


“The number of days of participation in 
the war will be reckoned up, the number 
of soldiers mobilized, the losses in sol- 
diers, the losses among the civilian popu- 
lation, the relation of the total loss to the 
total population, the per capita expense 
of carrying on the war, the direct dam- 
ages, the indirect damages, budget in- 
creases due to the war. For each of these 
elements a coefficient must be found that 
will be as equitable as possible. It is 
difficult, but it can be done.” 


It is contended by the writer in the 
World that “we cannot have both rep- 
aration and punishment, if by the latter 
is meant boycott,” because “any sub- 
stantial indemnity must eventually be 
paid in merchandize.” In fact: 


“There is nothing else in which it can 
be paid. Germany’s entire stock of gold 
is only about $800,000,000 and some of 
this is in private hands where the Gov- 
ernment could not get it. To speak of 


Experts Agree on a Plan by Which 
the Teutons Can be Made to Pay 
Two Billions Annually for Sixty Years 


Germany’s railways, factories and farms 
as if their total value were available for 
paying the indemnity is merely absurd, 
because these can neither be passed over 
to other nations in payment, or be sold 
to them. From such producing proper- 
ties nothing more can be expected than 
that a part of their earning power be de- 
voted to the payment of the indemnity. 
The French indemnity of 1872, tho it ap- 
peared large at the time, actually was so 
small that a considerable part of it could 
be paid in gold; and yet only one-fifth 
was paid in gold and silver, while the 
other four-fifths were paid through buy- 
ing bills of exchange on London, Ham- 
burg, Antwerp, Amsterdam, etc., and pay- 
ing for the bills in French bank notes. 
Later the debt was taken up through ex- 
ports of merchandize from France. The 
purchases of bills on London amounted in 
pounds sterling to 61,780,000, and there 
quickly followed a great increase in the 
net exports of merchandize from France 
to Great Britain. A method like this is 
the only one by which a huge indemnity 
can possibly be paid; and, therefore, as a 
means of collecting the damages from 
Germany, our allies will find it necessary 
to again admit her to the world’s com- 
merce.” 


Experts agree that Germany, having 
been a bad colonizer and the cost of 
governing her foreign possessions hav- 
ing exceeded any trade profits which 
arose from them, can pay the indemnity 
faster without them than with them. 
On the other hand, the loss of Alsace- 
Lorraine, from which Germany derived 
about 59% per cent. of her iron ore, 
and the Polish provinces would dimin- 
ish the German paying power by some- 
thing like $170,000,000 annually. This, 
then, is the scheme in the rough: 


“1. A German indemnity, payable in 
annual instalments, not too large, but 
lasting over a sufficient number of years. 
2. Inter-Allied loans, guaranteed by the 
Germany indemnity, and to be paid from 
a sinking fund proportioned to the dura- 
tion of the German indemnity payments. 
3. The presence of Allied troops (or those 
of the League of Nations) in a number of 
carefully chosen places in Germany. 

“This scheme would solve the problem 
of reparations due from the German peo- 
ple, even in its most extended form, with- 
out fear of ruining Germany, and at the 
same time remain strictly within the limits 
of the application of the rule of law.” 
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A MOTOR PULLMAN CAR 
BUILT OF SOLID REDWOOD 


OWN on the Mexican border 
D last year, Charles Kellogg, a 
Californian with a penchant for 
roving through the wilds, was lying 
on top of a hill in front of his camp, 
watching American troops transport- 
ing their supplies across the Rio 
Grande. Wagonload after wagonload 
drawn by mules were successively 
stuck in the mud. Finally a light 
motor-truck came along and crossed 
the shallow stream without difficulty. 
It gave Kellogg an idea. He would 
build a house on one of these trucks 
and travel through the country in it. 
Acting upon the notion, we read in 
American Forestry, he bought a truck 
and took it into the heart of the Red- 
wood country, where he located a 
fallen tree from which he cut a 22- 
foot section, eleven feet in diameter, 
and after seven months of labor had 
fashioned the great piece of timber 
into an automobile body that is the 
last word in luxury and ingeniousness. 
The operation is interesting: 
“The 22-foot section, when first cut with 
a 14-foot saw, weighed over forty tons. 
The bark being removed, the task of hol- 
lowing out the trunk was begun. A couple 
of expert axemen first tried to chop out 
the center, but at the end of three days 
gave up the job. Oxy-Acetylene was then 
tried, but this also failed, as the redwood 
proved impervious to the flame, the wood 
carbonizing in a wall. Kellogg then drove 
a gas-pipe through the heart of the log by 
using the truck as a hammer. This small 
aperture was enlarged by a pepper-wood 
chisel, which was fastened to the truck 
with chains. Then the hollowing-out 
process was completed with a 22-foot 
chisel. This left a shell 1 foot thick, and 
Kellogg trusted to his eye alone in 


PILING UP FORTUNES IN 
THE “BLACK GOLCONDA” 


HE stories of the sudden fortunes 

made in oil in Texas and other 

western and southwestern fields 
can hardly be exaggerated. This is, in 
a way, unfortunate because the faker 
who sells worthless oil-stocks has here 
an argument ready at hand. In addi- 
tion, stockholders in legitimate oil com- 
panies are proverbially quick to become 
impatient if enormous dividends are 
not immediately paid. However, the 
realiy great fortunes, reportseAlbert W. 
Atwood in the Saturday Evening Post, 
are always made by those who were 
comfortably off to start with. Paupers 
or illiterate Indians by the thousand 
have, it is true, made fortunes by mere- 
ly being the lucky owners of a few 
acres of land that are good for noth- 
ing but oil. ut the fortunes of ten, 
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Its Body Weighs Three 
Tons and Is a Model of 
Luxury and Ingeniousness 
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THERE IS ONLY ONE PORTABLE HOUSE LIKE THIS IN 


It was made out of a twenty-two foot section of a California redwood tree and strikes 
a new note of luxury and ingeniousness. 


THE WORLD 





smoothing out the log and modeling it as 
a sculptor would into a beautifully-shaped 
body for the truck.” 

It was estimated that the shell in 
its unfinished state weighed about six 
thousand pounds. At the end of two 
weeks of drying and seasoning this 
had been reduced to forty-eight hun- 
dred pounds. Windows were cut in 
the sides and a rear doorway was 
made, after which three rooms, each 
six feet square, were hewn out. They 
are not ordinary rooms, we are as- 
sured, but are furnished luxuriously. 
“A fireplace is built on one side of the 
living-room; the beds are wonderful 


creations, with soft mattresses that 
fold down at night. The toilet ap- 
purtenances are exquisite; there are 
clever little drawers, folding arrange- 
ments and plate-glass windows, and 
the whole car is Ifghted with electric 
light. The finished body is nineteen 
feet long, the whole trunk being one 
solid block of polished redwood of 
beautiful grain. The rear door is also 
a solid block of redwood weighing 
four hundred pounds.” The hinges 
were fashioned from the rim of a 
wheel from an old prairie schooner, 
and the window-shades are of yucca 
bark, stamped in Indian designs. 


How the Gambling Passion of 


the American People Is Rioting 


twenty and thirty millions are, we read, 
always made by those who already have 
large resources. For instance: 


“The Chapmans and McFarlins of 
Texas and Oklahoma sold out their 
properties to one of the Standard Oil 
companies for $35,000,000, in a single par- 
cel, so to speak. There were three or 
four men in on this deal, and one or two 
of them may have had but little ten years 
before. But the elder Chapman had been 
a country banker and money-lender for 
many years in a small place near Dallas. 
By a whole long lifetime of hard work 
and saving he had accumulated a moder- 
ate fortune, and then struck a gigantic 
one. Even the meteoric rise of White & 
Sitglair and Kennedy & Springer in 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, rests upon a good many 
years of hard work as a professional oil 
operator on the part of at least one part- 


in the Great Texas Oil Fields 


ner in each of the two combinations. A 
banker drove me by a large independent 
refinery which he said the owner could 
sell any day for $5,000,000. 

“‘Tt’s a romance,’ said the banker. “The 
owner really didn’t put up a cent. He 
got a line of credit at my bank for his 
pay-roll and he bought his materials on 
time. Then he paid for them out of the 
earnings.’ 

“ ‘My, that is wonderful!’ I commented. 
‘And did you say the owner hadn’t a 
cent?’ 

“‘No,’ the banker in back as he 
looked at me sharply; ‘I said nothing of 
the kind. The owner was worth $250,- 
000. That was why we gave him the line 
of credit of course. We looked him up 
first.’” 


But tho poor men do not make mil- 
lions in the oil industry overnight. 
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they are likely as not to make several 
hundred thousand if they get in at the 
start of a boom or happen to own land 
in the vicinity. Fortune is sometimes 
literally forced upon people. We read: 


“SL. Fowler, cattleman and wheat 
farmer, who brought in the discovery 
well at Burkburnett, Texas, formed a 
company of his own and sold stock to 
numbers of his friends and acquaintances 
to drill the first well. Tho reputed to be 
fairly well-to-do, with the distinction of 
having shipped the first car-load of cattle 
from the new town seven years ago, 
Fowler did not have an easy job of it in 
selling stock. It is common report that 
one merchant from whom he attempted 
to extract a couple of hundred dollars 
stoutly resisted the blandishments of 
promised oil. ‘I don’t want it,’ the store- 
keeper kept repeating. ‘Well, I'll put you 
down for it anyway. I’ve traded with you 
a long time,’ is the fashion in which the 
whole community records Fowler’s reply. 
Shortly thereafter the disgusted merchant 
went east, and while there he received 
a telegram offering him $30,000 for his 
share. His attitude toward oil has 
changed. Generally speaking, those who 
invested $100 with Fowler last summer 
have paid out, or been able to pay out, 
for $15,000. A bank in the same neigh- 
borhood took some land a few years ago 
for a bad note. It tried several times 
to sell the land outright for $1,500, but 
never had any success. Suddenly oil was 
found and the bank was able to get 
$25,000 for a lease on a part of the 


property. ‘That sounds pretty good, 
doesn’t it?’ said the banker. ‘But wait 
until you hear the rest of it. The chap 


that bought that lease from us turned 
round at once and sold it for $75,000.’” 


A typical example of the recent trad- 
ing in what is known as the Ranger 
territory is related of a farmer who 


TO STOP ALL STRIKES AND SAV 


NO MORE LOCKOUTS OR STRIKES 


originally was paid a cash bonus of a 
dollar an acre and the promise of one- 
eighth royalty of the oil produced. 
When production got within a mile or 
so of his property the owner grew im- 
patient anl sold half his eighth interest 
for $100,000 cash. Presently the pur- 
chasers sold out their interest at eight 
to ten times what they paid for it. An- 
other recent case concerns a lease in 
Kansas: 


“This farm was owned by two sisters, 
one of whom lived on a farm in Indiana. 
A big company took out a huge quantity 
of oil, so that even a sixteenth interest 
ran up to perhaps $75,000 a month. A 
group of Kansas business men and bank- 
ers traveled to Indiana to buy the six- 
teenth interest. They found the farm- 
house and were told to go into the kit- 
chen. There the sister was stirring apple 
butter, and without looking up she asked: 
‘Well, what do you want?’ This cool re- 
ception rather nonplussed the syndicate, 
whose members were filled with a sense 
of their own importance at the large offer 
they were about to make. After much 
hemming and hawing the spokesman 
finally blurted out: ‘We came to offer 
you $750,000 cash for your interest.’ ‘I’m 
not interested,’ she replied, without once 
missing a stroke and without looking up 
from the bowl at the departing capitalists 
as they silently filed out.” 


Many of these get-rich-quick experi- 
ences have a humorous as well as fas- 
cinating side in that the beneficiaries 
do not know what to do with their sud- 
denly-acquired wealth and are unable 
to grasp its meaning, possibilities and 
power. As an instance: 


“One farmer who had sold his interest 
for half a million asked his wife what 
she wanted. Miranda thought a long 
time and finally replied: ‘I wonder if we 


$3,000,000,000 ANNUAL INDUSTRIAL LOSS 


O strikes. No lockouts. Instead, 

a Supreme Court of Labor and 

Capital, upheld by public opinion 
and primarily representing the con- 
sumer who pays the bills. That is the 
exceedingly interesting program of in- 
dustrial reconstruction put forward by 
F. C. Henderschott, founder of the 
National Association of Corporation 
Schools and member of the factulty of 
New York University. He speaks for 
neither capital nor labor so much, he 
maintains, as for the public that pays 
the bills, the “consumer who is always 
on the casualty list between labor and 
capital.” Since the signing of the 
armistice both labor and capital have 
spoken. William H. Barr, president of 
the National Founders Association, has 
Said that the eight-hour day must go 
and that wages must be reduced. 
Samuel Gompers has rejoined with the 


statement that not one minute shall be 
added to the working day of labor and 
not one cent subtracted from his pay 
envelope. This spokesman for the pub- 
lic at large points out, in the New York 
Evening World, that a billion dollars 
a year is not an excessive sum to 
charge up to lockouts and strikes in 
this country and quotes Dr. P. P. 
Claxton, Federal Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, as ascribing an annual loss of 
two billion dollars to incomplete edu- 
cation and training. Before the war 
the labor turnover was 50,000,000, or 
125 per cent. At least 75 per cent. of 
this shifting, we are assured, was 
abnormal and brought no profit either 
to employer or employee. To remedy 
this state of affairs, Professor Hender- 
schott makes this constructive sug- 
gestion: 
“Everybody 


in America accepts as 
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could get a new ax. You know the ol’ 
one has a nick in it.’ In one of the new 
Texas fields an old farmer was one of 
the first to discover oil. Tho most of the 
residents were as displeased with his be- 
havior as any outsiders could be, there 
is no need of indicating the locality. After 
this man had grown rich he was per- 
suaded to put part of his money in a new 
building much needed in the town. Tho 
along in years he was so tempted by the 
big wages paid by the contractor that he 
took a job as hod-carrier on his own 
building. . . . It is said of a much-talked- 
of beneficiary of the Goose Creek oil field 
that he promptly lost the note for $250,000 
which was given him for a small part of 
his property, causing the banks of Eastern 
Texas no end of temporary trouble. But 
most of the farmers are wise enough 
when it comes to the money side. An old 
muddy-booted farmer walked out of a 
local bank as we went in. ‘Do you see 
that old chap?’ said the cashier. ‘He was 
in here to see me about his income tax. 
A few months ago he hadn't enough to 
pay his grocery-bill. He couldn’t raise 
anything on his sand farm. Now he has 
more than $100,000 -cash in the bank, 
and has been in here kicking like blazes 
at the Government because they want 
him to pay an income tax of $16,000.’” 


No wonder it is fascinating. The 
writer for the Post sat at dinner one 
night with an old and successful oil- 
man in Texas. At the next table sat 
a quiet, well-dressed man of forty, with 
his wife. “Look at him,” said the vet- 
eran. “He was working under the 
beam—as a driller—a few years ago. 
Now he is worth a couple of mil- 
lions.” Another successful operator, 
when asked what, to his mind, was the 
most distinctive feature of the game, 
replied that it was the gambling - in- 
stinct of the American people. 


FE A Supreme Court of Labor and 
Capital to Settle Their Dif- 


ferences is on This Program 


valid and just the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. I 
believe that we should have a Supreme 
Court of Labor and Capital to hear the 
final appeal in disagreements between the 
two interests, and to represent intelligent 
public opinion rather than employer and 
employee. Now is the time for the for- 
mation of such a tribunal, with Mr. Taft 
and Mr. Walsh resigning from the dis- 
integrating National War Labor Board 
which, during the war, performed ac- 
ceptably almost the functions I have in 
mind for a Supreme Court of Labor and 


Capital. It might, indeed, be called a 
National Peace Labor Board, and its 
mission, like that of its predecessor, 


would be to eliminate strikes and lock- 
outs in the interests of the general pub- 
lic. They have been stopped, for the 
most part, during the war. Why in the 
world should we go back again to the 
old, irrational, wasteful struggle? The 
orderly principles of discussion and de- 
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cision should be emphasized first in in- 
dividual shops, where joint committees, 
with the membership equally divided be- 
tween employees and representatives of 
the firm, would thrash out and settle 
many differences. What these men 
couldn’t decide might go to a town or 
community tribunal, similarly organized. 


CURRENT OPINION FOR MARCH 


Above the town tribunal of labor and 
capital would be a State tribunal; above 
that, perhaps, a circuit tribunal, and—the 
court of last resort—the tribunal in 
Washington with a membership as bal- 
anced, as truly representative of the gen- 
eial public, as in the case of the per- 
sonnel of the Supreme Court.” 





HOLD YOUR LIBERTY BONDS 
FOR AN EARLY RISE IN VALUE 


ECRETARY McADOO has an- 
S nounced that no matter what hap- 

pens at the peace table there will 
be another Liberty loan. To use his 
expression, “We are going to have to 
finance peace for a while just as we 
have had to finance war.” Meanwhile 
First, Second, Third and Fourth Liber- 
ty bondholders are urged to hold their 
bonds, on the principle that it is not 
full service to the country to throw 
them upon the market, thus putting 
upon others the burden of financing the 
war. It is a most hopeful thing for the 
United States that “the best investment 
in the world”—the 4% per cent. Liberty 
bonds—are so very widely distributed 
among twenty to thirty million people. 
In a statement from the Treasury De- 
partment, we read: 








“Judging the future by the past, our 
Government bonds issued during this war 
are going to rise greatly in value with 
peace. In 1888, 4 per cent. United States 
bonds sold in the open market as high as 
$130, and in 1901 brought over $139—that 
is, $139 and some cents for a $100 bond. 
That the Liberty bonds are going to rise 
well above par in value is something that 
the most conservative will admit is well 
within the bounds of possibility. The 
shrewd and unscrupulous, the birds of 
prey in finance, realize the worth of Liber- 
ty bonds, and are going to use every effort 
to secure them from the hands of those 
owners of them who are uninformed or 
who are ignorant of stock and investment 
values. The favorite method will probably 
be offering stock of wildcat companies or 
other speculative ventures. Speculative is 
really too conservative a word to apply 
to some of these stocks, since to say that 


GOLD AND SILVER MONEY 
VANISHES IN GERMANY 


S an aftermath of the war there 
is almost universal hoarding and 
hiding of money in Germany 

owing, of course, to fear of bank 
crashes or the seizure of deposits. 
Runs have taken place on every bank 
in the country, cables the Stockholm 
correspondent of the Chicago Daily 
News, and already hundreds of finan- 
cial institutions have collapsed. Post- 
age stamps are being used extensively 
in making small change. Gold is never 
seen and comparatively little silver is 
in circulation. Only iron among the 
metal coins continues to circulate in 
any quantity, and even iron coins are 
becoming scarce. We read: 


GREAT THINGS ARE 
THIS NEW LIBERTY 


REVOLUTIONIZING factor in 
A motor transportation is heralded 

by the United States Bureau of 
Standards in the announcement of a 
new substitute for gasoline which has 
been named “Liberty fuel” and which, 
we are told, is derived from a kerosene 


base by a simple process of distillation. 
According to tests that have been made 


“Tt is admitted by the Reichsbank that 
a grave money shortage exists and that 
swift palliative measures have had to be 
taken. These include, besides day and 
night activity at the mint, the printing of 
paper money. The various municipalities 
are printing emergency local notes, while 
the Reichsbank is producing great quan- 
tities of paper money, using simpler en- 
graved type. Another measure makes the 
war loan interest coupons legal currency 
in Germany. The empire now has in 
circulation paper money amounting to 
26,000,000,000 marks ($6,500,000,000), as 
compared with 2,500,000,000 marks ($625,- 
000,000) in 1913. In the last quarter 
enormous sums have had to be paid in 
increased wages, and this has reacted 
strongly in the form of increased issues 





It is his belief that “only by some 
such systematic and fair handling of 
the situation can we retain and 
strengthen our present’ commanding 
position as a world - power in world. 
markets, and also give meaning to the 
democracy for which we have fought.” 


Even Four Per Cent. Goy- 
ernment $100 Bonds Have 
Brought $139 in Recent Years 


they have a speculative value is flattering 
in the extreme; they have no value at 
all, except in the hands of unscrupulous 
people, who trade them for money or 
Liberty bonds to ignorant investors, 
Some of the get-rich-quick schemers pro- 
pose not to trade their gold brick stock 
for Liberty bonds but to lend their 
clients money to buy their stock, taking 
Liberty bonds as security. This is 
camouflage—only a thinly disguised 
method of securing Liberty bonds for 
worthless or near-worthless stock.” 


Every holder of a Liberty bond be- 
fore disposing of it, especially before 
trading it for stocks or other bonds, 
is advised to consult a bank. Thereby 
money will be saved to the owners of 
Liberty bonds and the finances of the 
nation be better conserved. 


Six and One-Half Billions of 
Paper Money of Questionable 
Value Now in Circulation 


of money. Credits have been stringently 
curtailed and cash payments have been 
demanded on all sides. The government 
is fighting tooth and nail against bank- 
draining and cash-hoarding, but the Berlin 
Bérsen-Courier declares both are con- 
tinuing and that, unless it ceases soon, 
‘one fine day the whole German financial 
machine is going to come to a complete 
standstill.’ 

“Through their defeat the Germans 
lose heavily in trading with neutral coun- 
tries because of the depreciation in the 
value of their money. At the same time 
Swedish, Norwegian, and Danish ex- 
change rates on the Entente countries and 
America are steadily improving and are 
now nearly normal. Every day German 
money is worth less in Scandinavia.” 


EXPECTED OF Much Superior to Gasoline in Many 


Ways and 
Government Bureau of Standards 


MOTOR FUEL 


at the United States Naval Academy 
the new fuel is superior in many re- 
spects to gasoline, being non-corrosive, 
starting much more easily, leaving’ no 
residue, giving greater mileage and re- 
quiring less air for combustion. Also, 
we read in the American Machinist, its 
cost of production is less than that of 
gasoline and the quality may be varied 


is Sponsored by the 


in manufacture to suit the requirements 
of different industries. This Liberty 
fuel, we are assured, is the result of no 
accident but of years of laboratory 
work, conducted by Captain Edwin C. 
Weisgerber, in the Engineering Divi- 
sion of Research and Development. 
The great difference between this proc- 
ess and others is that it is a strictly 
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chemical method while the others now 
employed are mechanical. We read: 


“Over seven years ago Captain Weis- 
started work on the problem of 

a gasoline substitute, and his 
experience took him to various parts of 
the globe. He had practically perfected 
the fuel before entering the Army, the 
additional research and tests giving it the 
finishing touches. The result is Liberty 
fuel, which, according to reports of the 
Division of Research Development, has 
the following characteristics: The fuel 
is practically scentless and tasteless and 
the products of combustion are cooler 
than with gasoline, which reduces the 
amount of lubricant necessary as well as 
the problems of cooling. It is also non- 
corrosive and has a less deleterious effect 
on motors than gasoline. It starts more 
easily than gasoline and will explode at a 
temperature below zero, this point being 
readily controlled in manufacture. It 
leaves no residue. The effect of the ex- 
plosion is thirty per cent. greater than 
gasoline, but this, as well as the quality 
and specific gravity, can be controlled at 
will. It will not explode prematurely, and 
only ignites from spark or flame. 

“It has been shown to give greater 
mileage in airplanes, automobiles, motor- 
cycles, motor-trucks, and tractors. It 
requires less air for combustion, can be 
made at much less cost than gasoline, and 
uses as a base a product (kerosine) which 
can readily be obtained in any desired 
quantity. It can be substituted for gaso- 
line for any purpose. It needs no special 
apparatus and no special engine or car- 
buretor. During the tests at the Naval 
Air Station at Anacostia, Liberty fuel 
was iound much superior to the best 
gasoline, and with the motor running 
1,000 revolutions per minute the water 
in the radiator never exceeded 160° F., 
and the oil in the crank-case did not go 
above 130 degrees. This quality of main- 
taining low temperatures may help to 
solve some of the radiation problems of 
aviation engineers.” 


gerber 
findit 


Those interested in the details relat- 
ing to the temperature of distillation 
can obtain them from the report of the 
Bureau of Standards at Washington, 
these tests having been made under the 
supervision of Dr Dickinson, who has 
had charge of motor-development tests 
during the war. The need for such a 
fuel is unquestionable and it is stated 
that arrangements have been completed 
for making it available in the near 
future. 


It is well known that rapid cooling of hot 
metals hardens them. That the opposite is 
true has recently been demonstrated in strik- 
ing fashion by the General Electric Co. One 
of their scientists annealed American ingot 
iron surrounded by hydrogen gas for three 
hours at a temperature above 1,600° F. The 
product was very little harder than the softest 
copper, and could be whittled with a knife. 


The United States exported raw material 
for manufacture valued at $900,000,000 in 
1918, as against $770,000,000 in 1913, ‘despite 
the fact that the principal article of raw mate- 
tial, raw cotton, was exported at an average 
Price of thirty-one cents a pound in 1918, as 
compared with twelve cents a pound in 1913. 
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YOU HAVE A BEAUTIFUL FACE 


BUT YOUR NOSE ? 











BEFORE 
N THIS DAY and AGE attention to your appearance 
is an absolute necessity if you expect to make the 
most out of life. Not only should you wish to appear 
as attractive as possible, for your*own self-satisfaction, 
which is alone well worth your efforts, but you will find 
the world in general judging you greatly, if not wholly, 


by your “‘looks,”’ therefore it pays to ‘‘look your best’”’ at 





all times. 


M. TRILETY, Face Specialist 





Permit no one to see you looking otherwise; it will 
injure your welfare! Upon the impression you constantly 
make rests the failure or success ef your life. Which 
is to be your ultimate destiny? My new Nose-Shaper 
“TRADOS” (Model 24) corrects now ill-shaped noses 
without operation, quickly, safely and permanently. Is 
Pleasant and does not interfere with one’s daily occupa- 
tion, being worn at night. 


Write to-day for Sree booklet, which tells you how to correct ill-shaped noses without cost if not satisfactory 


1130 Ackerman Bidg., Binghamton, N. Y. 








HOME STUDY 
College, Theological, Music, Law, Business, Graduate 
LEADING TO DEGREES 
LINCOLN-JEFFERSON UNIVERSITY, Box 239H, CHICAGO 

QUICKLY 


LANGUAGES ®faknes 


ON ALL PHONOGRAPHS 


*Like Learning a tune—aui as easy.’ Our Disc Keoords 

repeat correct accent and pronunciation until yeu 

know it. Family and friends enjoy language study by the 

LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 

and Rosenthal's Practical Linguistry 

War has created unlimited opportunities for those who know 

= languages. Prepare now to better your position or increase 

SM | our business. Used and recommended by educators in 

a SS fedine colleges. Write for Book'et and Free Trial Offer. 
SPANISH. FRENCH HE LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 

ITALIAN.E T 


AUTHORS 


What have you in perfected MSS., fotion, 
verse or other fields, available for BOOK make- 
up? Prompt _report whether or not we_ will 
finance, market and advertise the book will be 
rendered if given option. Forward your copy. 


ROXBURGH PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
61 Court Street, Boston, Mass. 














“An Introduction to Unitarianism” 


By Rev. S. M. Crothers and other Unitarian 
literature will be SENT FREE on application to 


Miss C. W. Agge, 10 Linden Street, Salem, Mass. 





TABLETS 


Grippe 
Cold 
in the 
Head 
Headaches 
Neuralgias 
Spanish Influenza 
Women’s Aches and Iils 
Rheumatic and Sciatic Pains 
Ask Your Druggist for A-K Tablets 
Sold in Convenient Pocket Packages 


Small Size Dozen Size 


10c WB 25c 


See Monogram AK on the Genuine 


The Antikamnia Remedy Company 
St. Louis, Mo. 








A short time ago we put an announce- 
ment in our advertising pages to the ef- 
fect that a practical college education 
could be obtained at a cost of but three 
cents a day, inasmuch as we were willing 
to sell the information, which is con- 
tained in ten well- printed and excellent- 
ly bound volumes, on monthly payments. 
Naturally we have received a large num- 
ber of replies, but what has been most 
gratifying is the information received 
from one of our purchasers to the effect 
that already, in less than two months’ 
reading during odd moments, so greatly 
has his intellectual appreciation been in- 


CURRENT LITERATURE PUB. 
65 West 36th St., 


CO., 


$1.00. i } 
If the Set is not satisfactory I will return 


my $1.00. 








the books within 5 


What One of Our Readers Discovered 


By Answering an Advertisement 


creased that his friends are all com- 
menting on his wonderful amount of 
information relating to every branch of 
science, philosophy, literature, art and 
music. He says the world seems a new 
place to him because of his increased 
understanding. 


To anyone who is interested in earn- 
ing a larger salary, or becoming a more 
interesting conversationalist, we most 
heartily recommend these books. The 
price is only $7.00 and they can be paid 
for at the rate of $2.00 a month. Use 
the coupon below. 


New York City. 
Gentlemen :—Send me the 10 volumes of The Science History of the Universe. 
If the Set is satisfactory I will pay $2.00 a month until I 


I enclose 
have paid you $7.00 in all 


5 days, and you will refund 
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Investment Recommendations 
“TBE booklet of investment offerings published every month by 


our Bono DEPARTMENT Is Of interest to bond buyers of all classes: 


— those seeking investment for private funds; 
—those having trust funds to invest; 
—those who buy for financial and other institutions. 


This booklet lists and describes 
various Government, municipal, 
railroad, public utility, and indus- 
trial bonds and notes yielding 


from about 3% % to about 7%. 


We have purchased these securi- 
ties for our own account, and rec- 
ommend them for investment. 
Some have attragtive tax-exemp- 
tion features. While all of these 
bonds and notes may be pur- 
chased in $1,000 denominations, 
some are also available in denom- 
inations of $500 and $100. 


We invite you to consult us re- 
garding selections best suited to 
your requirements, and shall be 
pleased to furnish statistical and 
other information concerning 
sound investment securities. 


The current issue of Investment Recommendations will be 
sent on request, together with our booklet 4n Organiza- 
tion for Investment Service, describing the facilities at the 
command of investors through our Bono Department. 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


140 Broadway 


FirtH AVENUE OFFICE 
Fifth Avenue and 43rd Street 


Mapison AvENvuE Office 
Madison Avenue and 6oth Street 


LONDON: 32 Lombard Street, E.C. 5 Lower Grosvenor Place,S.W. PARIS: Rue des Italiens, 1 and 3 


Capital & Surplus $50,000,000 Resources over $700,000,000 




















You Can Earn More— 


Through our liberal commis- 
sions and large rebates to 
representatives. CURRENT 
Opinion. subscribers are 
among the best people in 
your community, and we 
want a representative who 
can meet and interest this 
class of readers. 
Write us for full particulars to-day 


CURRENT OPINION &. Wet 36 st. 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 


These Financial Booklets 
Sent FREE — On Request 


High Grade Investments. 

Banking Service for Foreign Trade. 

Export Trade Combinations under the 
Webb Law. 

Acceptances. 

Howto FigureInterest Returns on Securities. 

The Transfer Tax Law of New York. 

The Federal Estate Tax Law. 

Bank and Public Holidays Throughout the 
W orld, 

Laying the Rails for Future Business. 

Taking Stock of the Future. 

Excess Profits Tax Primer. 

Factors tiat Cause High Prices. 
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Financial Department 








BANKERS AND SMALL 
INVESTORS 
By LOUIS GUENTHER 
Editor of The Financial World 


SHALL give this article a character 

and name it Mr. Newly Made Inves. 

tor, so as to more forcibly illustrate 
the necessity for investment bankers ys- 
ing more modern methods if they want to 
develop the maximum purchasing power 
of the multitude of new investors the 
Government has made by its successive 
Liberty Loan offerings. Mr. Newly Made 
Investor’s experiences in trying to buy a 
small amount of bonds hardly indicates 
that our bankers have as yet fully grasped 
the excellent opportunity that the war has 
thrown in their way to capitalize to their 
advantage the increased thrift of our peo- 
ple. At least Mr. Newly Made Investor 
found it more difficult tg invest his money 
than he did to save it and no wonder he 
so easily became discouraged. 

For him the war had wrought a trans- 
formation by materially changing his f- 
nancial status. He already had inherited 
the spirit of thrift which he now could 
place into effect through a substantial in- 
crease in his wages. So every week he 
laid aside a small sum of money which 
with clock-like regularity he would stow 
away in a savings bank whose trenchant 
sermons on thrift he had noticed adver- 
tized in his newspaper. No one can judge 
the power of advertizing, for it reaches 
everywhere. Here we find it was already 
influencing a person long before he was 
in a position to act upon its suggestions. 


HEN came along the Government with 

its first appeal for subscriptions to the 
first Liberty Loan. As a patriotic Amer- 
ican he bought and paid in full for a fifty- 
dollar bond. It was all the money he 
could spare until one of the persistent 
Government bond salesmen explained to 
him how he could buy more bonds by 
paying a small amount down and so much 
every week and when he had finished his 
payments any bank he designated would 
turn over the bonds to him. This was 
the first step in the process of educating 
a new investor which was carried on in- 
directly by our Government by its wat 
financing in millions of instances and the 
benefits of which will accrue to the in- 
vestment business provided the opportunt- 
ty to continue it is not wasted. 
“When Mr. Newly Made Investor dis- 
covered that no individual is so small as 
not to have some credit facilities and how 
easy it was to buy other securities through 
the liberal partial payment plan he did 
not need much urging to purchase more 
bonds whenever a new Liberty Loan was 
made. What hé did in acquiring bonds, 
so did the great majority of the twenty- 
three million Americans who bought Lib- 
erty Loan bonds by the billion. While 
they had learned the advantage of buying 
the bonds the most of them are still chil- 
dren in fully appreciating the value ol 
investments. This is shown by the fact 
that the holders of more than $2,500,000,- 
000 of the first Loan failed to convert 
them in a later loan, losing thereby one 
quarter per cent. additional interest 0 
which they would have bern entitled. 
Their neglect but proves how much edt- 
cational work the banker must still carry 
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Coupon Pages 


ROBINSON | REMINDER 


each memo separate 
Tear out when attended to 


Fach memo a perforated coupon, which, when attended to, is 
torn ot Live notes only. No searching thru obsolete notes, 
Everything - ady forinstant reference. Handy pocket in cover. 
With each Reminder is an extra filler 
3in. x 3 in. 334 in. x 7 in. 
ne Black Leather . “4 $1.50 
if or Seal Grain Cowhide . . 2.00 
Seal or Morocco 2. 25 3.00 
idies’ Shopping Reminder, 2%{ in. x 3% 
with penciland extra filler, $1.00; in patent Le hey $1. 2s 
EXTRA FILLERS 
Size B, 3 in. x 5 in. (4 couponsto the page) § .75 per doz, 
Size A, 314 in. x 7 in. (6 coupons tothe page) 1.00 per doz, 
Size L, 2% in. x 3% in. (3 couponstothe page) .70 per doz. 
Name in gold on cover - - Z25c. extra 
If not at your stationer’s order from us, (Stationers write) 


ROBINSON MFG. CO,, 76 Elm Street, WESTFIELD, MASS. 
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[AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded in 1884 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 


The leading institution for Dramatic and 
Expressional Training in America. Con- 
nected with Charles Frohman’s Empire 
Theatre and Companies. 








For Information apply to 


THE SECRETARY 
256 Carnegie Hall New York, N. Y. 




















Patents, Trade Marks, Copyrights 
Difficult and rejected cases specially solicited. No misleading in- 
ducements made to secure business. Over 30 years’ active 
practice. Experienced, personal, conscientious@ service. Write 
for terms—Book free. Address, E. G SIGGERS, Patent 
Lawyer, Suite 20, N. U. Building, Washington, D. C, 











ARepublic of Nations 


A Study of the Organization of a Federal League of Nations 
By RALEIGH C. MINOR 


Professor of Constitutional and International Law 
at the University of Virginia. 


Seven General Causes of the Great War 


. Lack of proper international morality. 

. National cupidity. 

. National ambitions. 

. National pride or honor. 

. National prejudices and ignorance. 

. Economic jealousies and suspicions. 

. Absence of assured methods of settling disputes 
other than by force. 


Seven Immediate Causes 


. Austria suspected Servia of territorial designs. 
. Russia suspected Austria. 
. Austria and Germany suspected Russia of de- 
signs on Austria and the Balkans. 
¢ Germany thought France was encouraging Russia 
Francethought Germany was trying to weakenher 
England thought Germany would seize France 
and Belgium for a future attack on herself. 
%. Germany suspectetl England of stirring up the 
whole turmoil to destroy her. 

A Deep, Simple Analysis of Each Point 
followed by an analogy drawn between the forma- 
tion and growth of the Thirteen Colonies of the 
United States based on the Constitution, and the 
coming League of Nations. Its officers, powers, 
functions, laws, limitations and future are stated 
ina way that clears the public misunderstanding 
of the League of Nations. 
$46 Pages. (Postage extra, weight 2 lbs.) Net $2.50. 


At All Booksellers 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
AMERICAN BRANCH 
35 W. 32nd STREET NEW YORK 
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VARIETY IN INVESTMENTS 


on to turn the nation into one of intelli- 
gent investors. 
FE, VENTUALLY Mr. Newly Made In- 
vestor found himself in possession of 
five hundred dollars in addition to the 
Liberty Bonds he had already bought. 
Clipping coupons was a call to his spirit 
of thrift to buy some other bonds so that 
there would be more coupons to clip. To 
him it was a proud feeling to know that 
money could be made to earn other money 
without he himself having to physically 
labor for it. The magazines with their 
popular educational articles of invest- 
ments began to possess a great interest 
for him and the announcements in the 
advertizing columns of the investment 
bankers relating in various interesting 
ways how money could be safely invested 
in standard securities appealed to him 
strongly. Strely, bankers who so cor- 
dially invited the business of the small 
investor would welcome him as a patron. 
With this thought in mind Mr. Newly 
Made Investor betook himself to the fi- 
nancial section of the city and proudly 
walked into the bond department of one 
of .the leading banks whose advertize- 
ment he had often noticed in his favorite 
magazine. When he made his mission 
known to the attendant in gray livery he 
was directed to a young clerk who was 
sitting behind a railing as if he was some 
messenger. This young fellow, when he 
was informed by Mr. Newly Made In- 
vestor that he wanted to invest about five 
hundred dollars, dug into a drawer of his 
desk and handed him a list of securities 
to select from while he went to attend to 
some other matter saying he would re- 
turn soon. Now how could she select 
what was best and safest when he knew 
so little about the value of investments. 
He was there to be informed. Crushed 
by the coldness of his reception and 
abashed by his instinct of modesty he 
could not bring himselft to the point of 
waiting and telling the young clerk how 
much he must lean upon others for guid- 
ance, and crestfallen he made his way out 
of the imposing building and the bank 
lost a customer. 


NEXT he tried another establishment 

and there he was greeted by a bond 
salesman who talked so rapidly about cer- 
tain bonds as to make himself unintelli- 
gible. The impression he created on Mr. 
Newly Made Investor was that he wanted 
to get through with him in a hurry. Thus 
he made a tour of several places in none 
of which he received the encouragement 
he was led to expect from the advertize- 
ment he had read and which in the mes- 
sages they delivered were as warm and 
cordial as contrariwise his reception was 
cold. In each instance the thought was 
entirely lost sight of that his five hundred 
dollars was as precious to him-as was to 
the rich man his fortune and in order for 
him to husband it he sought educational 
information. This is the end of sales- 


manship the investment banker has not | 
yet developed to its highest degree. It | 


is not that the investment banker is in- 


tertionally cold to the small investor but | 


he has become so accustomed to depend- 


ing upon his circular matter to sell his | 


bonds that he feels all questions are al- 
ready answered there. Then also he has 
dealt so long with intelligent investors 
as to assume all other are alike. 

But it requires different methods, more 
modern ones, to interest the 23,000,000 
new American investors. They must be 
talked to in another language and that 
is why the get-rich-quick pirate is so suc- 
cessful. Every Newly Made Investor 
who is directed along the proper and 
sound path of conservative investing adds 


| to the expanding wealth of the nation. 














Unusual 
Investment 
Opportunities 


With the world again following peaceful 
pursuits, new financial, commercial and 
industrial developments should unfold 
unusual opportunities to foresighted in- 
vestors. 


It is the consensus of expert opinion that 
the United States, in the next few years, 
will enjoy unprecedented prosperity. 
This certainly should be reflected by a 
vast improvement in security values. 
Invite us to send you our fortnightly 
publication 


INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


giving up-to-date information regarding 
the effect of current events on securities. 
Get the facts by consulting data con- 
tained in the Slattery Library. Write 
for catalogue 2-K, including booklet ex- 
plaining 


he Fwenty Payment Plan 
CLATTERY2@ 


Investment Securities 
New York 





40 Exchange Place, 
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One of the Best Industrial 
Investments Ever Made 
614% to 62% 


First Mortgage Bonds of $500 
and $1,000 denominations. 





Assets nearly five times entire 
loan. 


Annual net earnings in excess 
of 50% amount of bond 
issue. 
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Business well established and 
output largely sold ahead. 
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Product is one of our most im- 
portant necessities. 


Send for circular No. 1023T 


Peabody; 
Houghteling & & Co. 


(ESTABLISHED 1865) 


19S. LaSalle St., Chicago, Il. 
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Seambling Blocks 
E rtgeKs | \ of Finance 


Read this booklet. It = 
plainly discusses the com- = 
mon evils of finance, viz. : 
Fraud, Manipulaticn, 
Worthless Tips and = 
Inflation. When inves- 
If you invest or speculate, tors post themselves on 
send for this 36-page Book- these financial pitfalls, 
let of Financial Wisdom. = 

ey are in a stronger and 
safer position to invest 
their money conservatively 
and profitably. 
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While They Last 


TREMENDOUS BARGAINS 
Library of World’s Classics 


Odd Volumes of De Luxe Editions 


Offered at Less Than Half Pre-War Prices . 
Formerly $3.00—Now $1.35 each 


The following list will tell you that this is the opportunity of a life- 
time to secure such desirable books at these prices. Each volume is 
614 by 9% inches, bound in Vellum De Luxe Cloth, with Silk Head- 
bands and Gilt Tops. The paper was made to order for each volume, 
and the type is large and easy to read. The illustrations and general 
title pages are on Japan Vellum, many being hand-colored. Just the 
sort of books one desires when building a permanent library or mak- 


ing an expressive gift. 


Wisdom of Life, and Other Essays 


By Arthur Schopenhauer. 


Improvement of the Understanding 
By Benedict Spinoza, 


The Rubaiyat, by Omar Khayyam 
Edward Fitzgerald’s paraphrase (101 qua- 
trains) with an analysis by Heron-Allen, the 
most complete presentation of the philosophic 
verse of the old Persian astronomer and tent- 
maker yet given to the public. 


Hebraic Classics 


Comprising translations from the Talmud, 
Midlashim and Kabhala, giving wonderful 
pictures of old civilizations. 


Persian and Chinese Letters 


By the Baron de Montesquieu and Oliver 
Goldsmith. A brilliant example of Belles- 
Lettres at their best. 


Lord Chesterfield’s Letters to His 
Son 


The most wonderful pen pictures of high so- 
ciety ever drawn, being the counsels of a 
highly accomplished father to his son, whom 
he is bent on developing into a gentleman in 
the truest sense of the word. 


Classical Conversation 


By Walter Savage Landor. Provides a liter- 
ary feast astonishingly rich in quality and 
variety, 


History of Florence, and the Affairs 
of Italy 


By Niccolo Machiavelli. Seldom has a more 
giant stride been made in any department of 
literature than by this judicious, clear, and 
elegant history. 


CURRENT LITERATURE PUB. CO., 
65 W. 36th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed please find 


Ottoman Literature 


The famous lyrics, idylls and dramatic poems 
of King Suleiman, of the Persian singers, 
Firdausi, Sa’di, Nizami, Hafiz and others. 


Oriential Literature. The Davistan 


By Moshan Fani. This book is known as the 
rarest, most curios and valuable book of 
Eastern life and literature. 


English Belles-Lettres 


A guide to the Palace of Delights in English 
literature, from Alfred the Great to Cole- 
ridge. 


French Belles-Letires 


The humor, sentiment and romance found in 
Scarron, Volney, Merimee, Flaubert, Lamar- 
tine and many others. 


Government of Dependencies 


By Sir George Cornewall Lewis. A book par- 
ticularly interesting at this time when Gov- 
ernmental policies are being so closely scru- 
tinized.. 


Conversation with Eckermann 


By Johann Wolfgang von Goethe, the mon- 
arch of the intellectual world at his period, 
and, after Shakespeare, the greatest mind the 
world has produced. 


Rights of War and Peace 


By Hugo Grotius. This edition is a full re- 
print of the Campbell translation of 1814, of 
which there is only a single copy in existence 
in America, and it is valued at $1,000 


The Federalist 


These essays by Hamilton, Madison and 
Jay are assuredly the most important con- 
tributions of our country to the literature of 
political science. 

















-* Shear Nonsense «' 
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A Poor Shot 


Conscientious Objector—Shooting at those 
targets makes me realize how awful war yilj 
be. I’d die before I’d kill a man! 

Officer (who has watched him shoot)—Yoy 
certainly would—N. Y. Evening Sin, 


Japanese English 


The following was sent to forcign regi. 
dents in Kobe, Japan, to notify them that 4 
new laundry firm had restored prices for. 
merly in vogue: 

OLD PRICES 


Ladies and Gentlemen:—We the washer 
of every kind of clothes, blankets, and so op 
newly established the company and engaged 
the business at No. 2582 Hachimancho, Ro. 
kuchome, Ono, Kobe. Contrary to our oppo. 
site company we will most cleanly and care. 
fully wash our customers with possible chief 
price as follows. 

Ladies’ $2 per 100 

Gentlemen’s $1.50 per 100 
Certain due to the day transacted ; if we will 
miscondut for washing we will manage with 
equal kind or reasonable money for it. To 
our earnest request and honor we wish to 
have your pleasure to let us wash your 
clothes and so on. 

With your wages we will work the busi- 


ness. 
All She Wanted 


Mrs. Newbride—‘“I want.to get some 
salad.” ’ 

Dealer—“Yes’m. How many heads 

Mrs. Newbride—‘Mercy! I thought you 
took the heads off. I just want plain chicken 
salad.” 


o” 


A False Alarm 


The colored troopers had a rough trip 
home, and most of them suffered from sea- 
sickness. One who did not and longed for 
ham three times a day rushed in from deck 
one afternoon and called out: 

“Hey, you Mose! Come out here! 
We’se passin’ a ship!” 

To which Mose, who was not feeling just 
right, replied: 

“Ship? Huh! Don’t you call me until 
we’se passin’ a tree!” 


Was a Different Raleigh 


Recently Sir Walter Raleigh came to 
Philadelphia and a University of Pennsyl- 
vania professor went to meet him at Broad 
Street Station. Sir Walter is professor of 
English at Oxford University, England, and 
sometimes he writes poetry. The U. of P. 
professor had never seen the English scholar, 
but had obtained a fairly good description 
of him. The first man to get off the train 
seemed to tally with it—so this is the con- 
versation that ensued: “Excuse me, sir; are 
you Sir Walter Raleigh ?” 4 

“No, you fool, I’m Christopher Co- 
lumbus. Sir Walter Raleigh is in the 
smoking-¢ar playing checkers with Queen 
Elizabeth.” 


Dinner For Chickens. 


Two rookies were indulging in the sol- 
dier’s privilege—growling about his station 
and how the soldier gets stung for evefy- 
thing. és 

“I ordered a chicken dinner at a calt 
down-town and they charged me a dollar 
and six bits,” Bone was saying. an 

A newsie overheard him. ‘Say, mistef, 
he said, “I know where you get a chicken 
dinner for two bits. A good, big one, t00. 

The soldiers looked skeptical, but the 
newsie insisted that he was telling the truti. 
Finally the soldier who had been stung 
asked him where this place was located. 
The newsie mentioned an address in one 0 
the side streets of San Antonio. 

A few days later the two soldiers wet 
to the city and determined to visit this 
cheap restaurant. They found the address 
It was a feed store.— The Bayonet. 
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